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CHAPTER XLVI 

CONSTITUTIONAL AND JUDICIAL CHANGES AT ATHENS UNDER 
PBRIKLES 

The period which we have now passed over appears to have 
been that in which the democratical cast of Athenian public 
life was first brought into its fullest play and development, as to 
judicature, legislation, and administration. 

The great judicial change was made by the methodical dis¬ 
tribution of a large proportion of the citizens into distinct 
judicial divisions, by the great extension of their direct agency 
in that department, and by the assignment of a constant pay to 
e'very citizen so engaged. It has been already mentioned, that 
even under the democracy of KleisthenGs, and until the time 
succeeding the battle of Plataja, large powers still remained 
vested both in the individual archons and in the senate ol 
Areopagus (which latter was composed exclusively of the past 
archons after their year of office, sitting in it for life); though 
the check exercised by the general body of citizens, assembled 
for law-making in the Ekldcsia and for judging in the Hclisea, 
was at the same time materially increased. We must further 
recollect, that the distinction between powers administrative 
and judicial, so highly valued among the more elaborate gov¬ 
ernments of modem Europe, since the political speculations of 
the last century, was in the early history of Athens almost 
unknown. Like the Roman kings , 1 and the Roman consuls 

1 See IC. F. Hermann, Griechisclie SUatsalterlliUmer, sect. J3-107, and 
his treatise De Jure et Auctoritate Magistratuum ap. Allien, p. 53 (Xleidelb. 
1829); also Rein, Romisches Frivatrecht, pp, 26, 408. Leips. 1836. M. 
Laboulaye a!so insists particularly upon the confusion of administrative 
VOL, VI. I B 
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before the appointment of the Prsetor, the Athenian archons 
not only administered, but also exercised jurisdiction, voluntary 
as well as contentious—decided disputes, inquired into crimes, 
and inflicted punishment. Of the same mixed nature were the 
functions of the senate of Areopagus, and even of the annual 
senate of Five Hundred, the creation of Kleisthenes. The 
Stratfigi, too, as well as the archons, had doubtless the double 
competence, in reference to military, naval, and foreign affairs, 
of issuing orders and of punishing by their own authority dis¬ 
obedient parties: the imferium of the magistrates, generally, 
enabled them to enforce their own mandates as well as to de¬ 
cide in cases of doubt whether any private citizen had or had 
not been guilty of infringement. Nor was there any appeal 
from these magisterial judgements: though the magistrates 
were subject, under the Kleisthenean constitution, to personal 
responsibility for their general behaviour, before the people 
judicially assembled, at the expiration of their year of office— 
and to the further animadversion of the Ekklcsia (or public 
deliberative assembly) meeting periodically during the course 
of that year: in some of which assemblies, the question might 
formally be raised for deposing any magistrate even before his 
year was expired . 1 Still, in spite of such partial checks, the 

and judiciary functions among the Romans (Essai sur les Loix Criminelles 
des Romains, pp. 23, 79, 107, &c.). Compare Sir G. C. Lewis, Essay on 
the Government of Dependencies, p. 42, with his citation from Hugo, 
Geschichte des Romischen Rechts, p. 42. Sir G. Lewis has given just and 
valuable remarks upon the goodness of the received classification of powors as 
a theory, and upon the extent to which the separation of them either has been, 
or can be, earned in practice : see also Note E. in the same work, p. 347. 

The separation of administrative from judicial functions appears unknown 
in early societies. M. Meyer observes, respecting the judicial institutions 
of modern Europe, “ Anciennement les fonctions administratives et 
judiciaircs n’dtoient pas distinctes. Du temps de la liberty des Germains 
et mfime long temps apr&s, les plaids de la nation ou ceux du comtd 
rendoient la justice et administroient les interlts nalionaux ou locaux dans 
une seule et mime assemble : sous le rdgime fdodal, )e roi ou l’empereur 
dans son conseil, sa cour, son pariement compost des hauts barons 
eccldsiastiques et laics, exerjoit tous les droits de souveraineti comme da 
justice: dans la commune, le bailli, maycur, ou autre fonctionnaire nomine 
pr le prince, administroient les interdts conmnmanx et jugeoient les 
bourgeois de I’avis de la communautd entidre, des corporations qui la 
composoient, ou des autoritds et conseils qui la reprdsontoient 1 on n’avoit 
pas encore soupyound que le jugement d'une cause entre particuliers pflt 
etre dtranger it la cause commune.”—Meyer, Esprit des Institutions 
Judiciaires, book v. chap. 11, vol. iii. p. 239; also chap. iS, p. 3S3. 

1 A case of such deposition of an archon by vote of the public assembly, 
even before the year of office was expired, occurs in Demosthenfis, coiU. 
Theokrin. c. 7 : another, the deposition of a stratfigns, in Demosthcn. cout, 
Timoth. c. 3. 
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accumulation, in the same hand, of powers to administer, judge, 
punish, and decide civil disputes, without any other canon than 
the few laws then existing, and without any appeal—must have 
been painfully felt, and must have often led to corrupt, arbitrary, 
and oppressive dealing, And if this be true of individual 
magistrates, exposed to annual accountability, it is not likely to 
have been less true of the senate of Areopagus, which, acting 
collectively, could hardly be rendered accountable, and in 
which the members sat for life . 1 

I have already mentioned that shortly after the return of the 
expatriated Athenians from Salamis, AristeidGs had been im¬ 
pelled by the strong democratical sentiment which he found 
among his countrymen to propose the abolition of all pecuniary 
qualification for magistracies, so as to render every citizen legally 
eligible. This innovation, however, was chiefly valuable as a 
victory and as an index of the predominant sentiment. Not¬ 
withstanding the enlarged promise of eligibility, little change 
probably took place in the fact, and rich men were still most 
commonly chosen. Hence the magistrates, possessing the 
large powers administrative and judicial above described—and 
still more the senate of Areopagus, which sat for life—still 
belonging almost entirely to the wealthier class, remained 
animated more or less with the same oligarchical interests and 
sympathies, which manifested themselves in the abuse of 
authority. At the same time the democratical sentiment 
among the mass of Athenians went on steadily increasing from 
the time of Aristeides to that of Perikles: Athens became more 
and more maritime, the population of Peineus augmented in 
number as well as in importance, and the spirit even of the 
poorest citizen was stimulated by that collective aggrandise¬ 
ment of his city to which he himself individually contributed. 
Before twenty years had elapsed, reckoning from the battle of 
Platrea, this new fervour of democratical sentiment made itself 
felt in the political contests of Athens, and found able cham¬ 
pions in PeriklGs and Ephialtfis, rivals of what may be called 
the conservative party headed by Kimon. 

We have no positive information that it was PeriklGs who 

1 AJschinSs (cent. Ktesiphont. c. 9, p, 373) speaks of the senate of 
Areopagus as ijreiifliivor, an<l so it was doubtless understood to be 1 but it is 
difficult to see how accountability could be practically enforced against such 
a body. They could only be responsible in this sense—that if any one of 
their number could be proved to have received a bribe, he would be 
individually punished. But in this sense the dikasterios themselves would 
also be responsible; though it is always affirmed of them that they were not 
responsible. 
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introduced the lot, in place of election, for the choice of archons 
and various other magistrates. But the change must have 
been introduced nearly at this time, and with a view of equalis¬ 
ing the chances of office to every candidate, poor as well as rich, 
who chose to give in his name and who fulfilled certain per¬ 
sonal and family conditions ascertained in the dokimasy or 
preliminary examination. But it was certainly to PeriklSs and 
Ephialt£s that Athens owed the elaborate constitution of her 
popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, which exer¬ 
cised so important an influence upon the character of the 
citizens. These two eminent men deprived both the magis¬ 
trates, and the senate of Areopagus, of all the judicial and penal 
competence which they had hitherto possessed, save and ex¬ 
cept the power of imposing a small fine. This judicial power, 
civil as well as criminal, was transferred to numerous dikasts, 
or panels of jurors selected from the citizens; 6000 of whom 
were annually drawn by lot, sworn, and then distributed into 
ten panels of 500 each; the remainder forming a supplement 
in case of vacancies. The magistrate, instead of deciding 
causes or inflicting punishment by his own authority, was now 
constrained to impanel a jury—that is, to submit each particu¬ 
lar case, which might call for a penalty greater than the small 
fine to which he was competent, to the judgement of one or 
other among these numerous popular dikasteries. Which of 
the ten he should take, was determined by lot, so that no one 
knew beforehand what dikastery would try any particular cause. 
The magistrate himself presided over it during the trial and 
submitted to it the question at issue, together with the results 
of his own preliminary examination; after which came the 
speeches of accuser and accused with the statements of their 
witnesses. So also the civil judicature, which had before been 
exercised in controversies between man and man by the 
archons, was withdrawn from them and transferred to these 
dikasteries under the presidence of an archon. It is to be re¬ 
marked, that the system of reference to arbitration, for private 
causes, 1 was extensively applied at Athens. A certain number 

1 Respecting the procedure of arbitration at Athens, and the public as 
well as private arbitrators, see the instructive treatise of Hudtwalcker, 
fiber die offentlichen und Privat Schieds-richter (Diaeteten zu Athen : 
Jena, i8i2._ 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat alone (0 inquire into and deckle 
disputes: he received a small fee of one drachma from both parties; also 
an additional fee when application was made for delay (p. z6). Parties 
might by mutual consent fix upon any citizen to act as arbitrator 1 but there 
were a certain number of public arbitrators, elected or drawn by lot from 
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of public arbitrators were annually appointed, to one of whom 
(or to some other citizen adopted by mutual consent of the 
parties), all private disputes were submitted in the first instance. 
If dissatisfied with the decision, either party might afterwards 
carry the matter before the dikastcry: but it appears that in 
many cases the decision of the arbitrator was acquiesced in 
without this ultimate resort. 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never was any trial 
by the people before the time of PeriklSs and Ephialtls. I 
doubt not that before their time the numerous judicial assembly, 
called Heliaea, pronounced upon charges against accountable 
magistrates as well as upon various other accusations of public 
importance; and perhaps in some cases separate bodies of 
them may have been drawn by lot for particular trials. But it 
is not the less true, that the systematic distribution and constant 
employment of the numerous dikasts of Athens cannot have 
begun before the age of these two statesmen, since it was only 
then that the practice of paying them began. For so large a 
sacrifice of time on the part of poor men, wherein M. Boeckh 
states 1 (in somewhat exaggerated language) that “ nearly one 
third of the citizens sat as judges every day," cannot he 
conceived without an assured remuneration. From and after 
the time of Peviklcs, these dikasteries were the exclusive 
assemblies for trial of all causes civil as well as criminal, with 

the citizens every year i and a plaintiff might bring his cause before any 
one of these. They were liable to be punished under eCSuvat, at the end ot 
their year of office, if accused and convicted of corruption or unfair dealing. 

The number of these public Dioetetm or arbitrators was unknown when 
Hudtwalcker’s book was published. An inscription since discovered by 
Professor Ross and published in his work, 'Uber die Demen von Altika, p. 
22, records the names of all the Diaatetse for the year of the archon Anilities, 
D.c. 325, with the name of the tribe to which each belonged. 

The total number is 104; the number in each tribe is unequal: the 
largest number is in Kekropis, which furnishes sixteen; the smallest in 
Pondionis, which sends only three. They must have been either elected or 
drawn by lot from the general body of citizens, without any reference to 
tribes. The inscription records the names of the Dimtetm for this year B.c. 
325, in consequence of their being crowned or receiving a vote of thanks 
from the people. The fragment of a like inscription for the year B.C, 337, 
also exists. 

1 Public Economy of the Athenians, book ii. chap. xiv. p. 227, Engl, 
transl. 

M. Boeckh must mean that the whole 6000, or nearly the whole, were 
employed every day. It appears to me that this supposition greatly over¬ 
states both the number of days, srnd the number of men, actually employed. 
For the inference in the text, however, a much smaller number is sufficient. 

See the more accurate remark of Schumann, Antiquit. Juris Public. 
Crsecor,, sect. tad. p. 210. 
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some special exceptions, such as cases of homicide and a few 
others : but before his time, the greater number of such causes 
had been adjudged either by individual magistrates or by the 
senate of Areopagus. We may therefore conceive how great 
and important was the revolution wrought by that statesman, 
when he first organised these dikastic assemblies into systematic 
action, and transferred to them nearly all the judicial power 
which had before been exercised by magistrates and senate. 
The position and influence of these latter became radically 
altered. The most commanding functions of the archon were 
abrogated, so that he retained only the power of receiving 
complaints, inquiring into them, exercising some small pre¬ 
liminary interference with the parties for the furtherance of 
the cause or accusation, fixing the day for trial, and presiding 
over the dikastic assembly by whom peremptory verdict was 
pronounced. His administrative functions remained unaltered, 
but his powers, inquisitorial and determining, as a judge, 
passed away. 1 

In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the changes 
introduced were not less considerable. That senate, anterior 
to the democracy in point of date, and standing alone in the 
enjoyment of a life-tenure, appears to have exercised an 
undefined and extensive control which long continuance had 
gradually consecrated. It was invested with a kind of religious 
respect, and believed to possess mysterious traditions emanat¬ 
ing from a divine source. 2 Especially, the cognisance which 

1 Aristotel. Politic, ii. 9, 3. Kal fiiv iv 'Apclcp mm 0 ov\V ‘EipiaXrris 
iutKavae /cal IlepiicXtjr ret St SiKacrr^pia purOoipipa Keert<rrr)tre TlepucXijs' leal 
toStov Si| rbv Tpivov Siearros rav Sgfiayevyav lepoityaytv, atl^av els rt)v vBv 
SiifiQKparlav. Qalverat S' oS /caret rt/v 26Xeavos yavtirdai roBro vpoatpariv, 
ieXXa fiaXXov farb aufiVTiiparos, Tijs vavapxlas yap tv roTs M») 5 //co?s S S 5 i,uoi 
crfrios ytviptvos typopimarlaSTi, /cal Biipayuyalis fKa&e <l>ai\ovs, ivneroXtreu- 
opeivuv ram iirmituv tirel 26Xuv y' lai/ce rfy ivayieaioririjv kiroSiB6vcu Tip 
Btipeep Sivup.iv, rb rhs apx&s atpelirOae teal ti$6v<siv fu/Se yap roirov ttipias &>v 
■ i 3 7 )/ms, BavXos hv etri /cal irohtiuos, 

2 Deinaichus cont. Demosthen. Or. i p. 91, ipvXarrei ret s inro^inovs 
StaB^iear, iv aTs Tck <r 5 jj -riheais ow^pia tceircu, Sec, So also Aischinfis calls 
this senate tJjj< cnevSpwirhv /cal Tali' peyirrav levptav SouXtiv (eont. Ktesiphont. 
c. 9, p. 373 •. compare nlso cont. Timnrclmm, c. 16, p. 41 ; Demosth. 
cont. Arislokrat. c. 65, p. 641). Plutarch, Solon, c. 19. tV &va> fiovMiv 
Ivtaiemov arivrav leal efukaKa rav viptuv, &c. 

’ESfitafoti oSv of ‘kpeairayirai irspl irivruv axeSbv rav aijiaXpeiruv lea 1 
leapavopiaiv, &s &iravri <pi)cnv 'AvBpartav iv irpdirp /cal 4 'iAi Sxopos tv Set iripei 
/cal rplry r&v ’ArSiSuv (Philoehorus, Fr. 17-58, ed. Oidot, p. 19, cd", 
Siebelis). 

See about the Areopagus, Schumann, Antiq, Jur. Att. sect. Ixvi, ; K. F. 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterthlimer, sect. 109. 
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it took of intentional homicide was a part of old Attic religion 
not less than of judicature. Though put in the background 
for a time after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, it had 
gradually recovered itself when recruited by the new archons 
under the ICleisthenean constitution; and during the calamitous 
sufferings of the Persian invasion, its forwardness and patriotism 
had been so highly appreciated as to procure for it an increased 
sphere of ascendency. Trials for homicide were only a small 
part of its attributions. It exercised judicial competence in 
many other cases besides: and what was of still greater 
moment, it maintained a sort of censorial police over the lives 
and habits of the citizens—it professed to enforce a tutelary 
and paternal discipline beyond that which the strict letter of 
the law could mark out, over the indolent, the prodigal, the 
undutiful, and the deserters from old rite and custom. To 
crown all, the senate of Areopagus also exercised a supervision 
over the public assembly, taking care that none of the proceed¬ 
ings of those meetings should be such as to infringe the 
established laws of the country. These were powers immense 
as well as undefined, not derived from any formal grant of the 
people, but having their source in immemorial antiquity and 
sustained by general awe and reverence. When we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators—Demosthenes, ALschines, or Deinarchus—we shall 
comprehend how strong it must have been a century and a half 
before them, at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokrates, 
in his Discourse usually called Areopagiticus, written a century 
and a quarter after that invasion, draws a picture of what the 
senate of Areopagus had been while its competence was yet 
undiminished, and ascribes to it a power of interference little 
short of paternal despotism, which he asserts to have been 
most salutary and improving in its effect. That the picture of 
this rhetor is inaccurate—and to a great degree indeed ideal, 
insinuating his own recommendations under the colour of past 
realities—is sufficiently obvious. But it enables us to presume 
generally the extensive regulating power of the senate of 
Areopagus, in affairs both public and private, at the time which 
we are now describing. 

Such powers were pretty sure to be abused. When we learn 
that the Spartan senate 1 was lamentably open to bribery, we 
■:an hardly presume much better of the life-sitting eiders at 
\thens. But even if their powers had been guided by all that 
Wficence of intention which Isokratfis affirms, they were in 
1 Arist6tel. Politic, ii. 6,18. 
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their nature such as could only be exercised over a passive and 
stationary people: while the course of events at Athens, at 
that time peculiarly, presented conditions altogether the reverse. 
During the pressure of the Persian invasion, indeed, the senate 
of Areopagus had been armed with more than ordinary 
authority, which it had employed so creditably as to strengthen 
its influence and tighten its supervision during the period 
immediately following. But that same trial had also called 
forth in the general body of the citizens a fresh burst of 
democratical sentiment, and an augmented consciousness of 
force, both individual and national. Here then were two 
forces, not only distinct but opposite and conflicting, both put 
into increased action at the same time. 1 Nor was this all: a 
novel cast was just then given to Athenian life and public 
habits by many different circumstances—the enlargement of 
the city, the creation of the fortified port and new town of 
Peirajus, the introduction of an increased nautical population, 
the active duties of Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, 
&c. All these circumstances tended to open new veins of hope 
and feeling, and new lines of action, in the Athenians between 
480-460 b.c., and by consequence to render the interference 
of the senate of Areopagus, essentially old-fashioned and con¬ 
servative as it was, more and more difficult. But at the very 
time when prudence would have counselled that it should have 
been relaxed or modified, the senate appear to have rendered 
it stricter, or at least to have tried to do so; which could not 
fail to raise against them a considerable body of enemies. Not 
merely the democratical innovators, but also the representa¬ 
tives of new interests generally at Athens, became opposed to 
the senate as an organ of vexatious repression, employed for 
oligarchical purposes. 2 

1 Aristotle particularly indicates those two conflicting tendencies in 
Athens, the one immediately following the other, in a remarkable passage 
of his Politics (v. 3, 5)— 

M«ra/ 3 dAAoueri Si to! sir iXiyapxlav ml eis irljiov ml els iraXirefav 4k toC 
eiiSoKipijtrat n % ai(rjB!ivat tj ipxeTov $ pipiov t»i it ixeas- oTov, rj if 'hpetrp 
triyep ffovXii eiSoiapffirratra 4 v to is MijSikois f8o|« awrovoiripav iroiijtrai 
tV iroAwefeu/, K«l 1rdA.11/ i vavrmhs H^Aor yevipevos aSnos rfjs irepl 
’SaXapTva Wteijj to! Sih rairps rrjs rtyepiovlas to! Sitt r\v ttari DiKarrw 
Simmy, ri/v Sijjuo Kpartav la’Xvporipav ivoi^trey. 

The word avvrovwripav (“stricter, more rigid”) stands opposed in 
another passage to hveipiivas (iv. 3, 5). , 

2 Plutarch, Reipub. Gcr. Precept, p. 8oj. Oim iyvow Si, Sr: QovXivi 

rives iiraxSn teal SXiyapxwbv Kohoiiravrts, lianep 'EipiiXrris ‘AfliW/ri ittj 
♦opjafiov nap' ’HAelots, &pu> ml trxov. t 

About the oligarchical character of the Areopagites, see Dcinarchus corffc 
Demosthen. pp. 46, 98, 
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From die character of the senate of Areopagus and the 
ancient reverence with which it was surrounded, it served 
naturally as a centre of action to the oligarchical or con¬ 
servative party: that party which desired to preserve the Klei- 
sthenean constitution unaltered—with undiminished authority, 
administrative as well as judicial, both to individual magistrates 
and to the collective Areopagus. Of this sentiment, at the 
time of which we are now speaking, Kimon was the most 
conspicuous leader. His brilliant victories at the Eurymedon, 
as well as his exploits in other warlike enterprises, doubtless 
strengthened very much his political influence at home. The 
same party also probably included the large majority of rich 
and old families at Athens; who, so long as the magistracies 
were elected and not chosen by lot, usually got themselves 
chosen, and had every interest in keeping the power of such 
offices as high as they could. Moreover the party was further 
strengthened by the pronounced support of Sparta, imparted 
chiefly through Kimon, proxenus of Sparta at Athens. Of 
course such aid could only have been indirect, yet it appears 
to have been of no inconsiderable moment—for when we 
consider that Aigina had been in ancient feud with Athens, 
and Corinth in a temper more hostile than friendly, the good 
feeling of the Lacediemonians might well appear to Athenian 
citizens eminently desirable to preserve: and the philo-Laconian 
character of the leading men at Athens contributed to disarm 
the jealousy of Sparta during that critical period while the 
Athenian maritime ascendency was in progress. 1 

The political opposition between Periklls and Kimon was 
hereditary, since Xanthippus the father of the former had been 
the accuser of Miltiadcs the father of the latter. Both were 
of the first families in the city, and this, combined with the 
military talents of Kimon and tire great statesmanlike superior¬ 
ity of Periklgs, placed both the one and the other at the head 
of the two political parties which divided Athens. PerikKss 
must have begun his political career very young, since he 
maintained a position first of great influence, and afterwards 
of unparalleled moral and political ascendency, for the long 
period of forty years, against distinguished rivals, bitter assail¬ 
ants, and unscrupulous libellers (about 467-428 b.c.). His 
public life began about the time when Themistoklfis was 
ostracised, and when Aristeidfis was passing off the stage, and 
he soon displayed a character winch combined the pecuniary 
probity of the one with the resource and large views of the 
1 Plutarch, ICimon, c. 16; Themistoklfis, c. ao. 
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other; superadding to both, a discretion and mastery of temper 
never disturbed—an excellent musical and lettered education 
received from PythokleidSs—an eloquence such as no one 
before had either heard or conceived—and the best philosophy 
which the age afforded. His military duties as a youthful 
citizen were faithfully and strenuously performed, but he was 
timid in his first political approaches to the people—a fact 
perfectly in unison with the caution of his temperament, but 
which some of his biographers 1 explained by saying that he 
was afraid of being ostracised, and that his countenance re¬ 
sembled that of the despot Peisistratus. We may be pretty 
sure however that this personal resemblance (like the wonderful 
dream ascribed to his mother 2 * when pregnant of him) was an 
after-thought of enemies when his ascendency was already 
established—and that young beginners were in little danger 
of ostracism. The complexion of political parties in Athens 
had greatly changed since the days of ThemistoklCs and 
Aristeidfis. For the Kleisthenean constitution, though enlarged 
by the latter after the return from Salamis to the extent of 
making all citizens without exception eligible for magistracy, 
had become unpopular with the poorer citizens and to the 
keener democratical feeling which now ran through Athens 
and Peiraaus. 

It was to tlixs democratical party—the party of movement 
against that of resistance, or of reformers against conservatives, 
if we are to employ modern phraseology—that Periklfis devoted 
his great rank, character, and abilities. From the low arts, 
which it is common to ascribe to one who espouses the political 
interests of the poor against the rich, he was remarkably 
exempt. He was indefatigable in his attention to public 
business, but he went little into society, and disregarded almost 
to excess the airs of popularity. His eloquence was irresistibly 
impressive; yet he was by no means prodigal of it, taking care 
to reserve himself, like the Salaminian trireme, for solemn 
occasions, and preferring for the most part to employ the 
agency of friends and partisans. 8 Moreover he imbibed from 
his friend and teacher Anaxagoras a tinge of physical philo¬ 
sophy which greatly strengthened his mind 4 * and armed him 
against many of the reigning superstitions—but which at the 

1 Plutarch, Periklds, c. 4-7 seq, 

2 Herodot. vi. 131. 

* Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Pnecept. p. 8lz; Pcriltlds, c. 5, 6, 7. 

4 Plato, Phifidrus, c. S 4 i P- 2 7 ° i Plutarch, Perildds, c. 8 5 Xenoph. 

Mem or. i. 2,' 46. 
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same time tended to rob him of the sympathy of the vulgar, 
rich as well as poor. The arts of demagogy were in fact much 
more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimon ; whose open-hearted 
familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal friend the 
poet Ion, in contrast with the reserved and stately demeanour 
of his rival Periklfis. Kimon employed the rich plunder, pro¬ 
cured by his maritime expeditions, in public decorations as well 
as in largesses to the poorer citizens; throwing open his fields 
and fruits to all the inhabitants of his deme, and causing him¬ 
self to be attended in public by well-dressed slaves, directed 
to tender their warm tunics in exchange for the threadbare 
garments of those who seemed in want. But the property 
of Perikies was administered with a strict, though benevolent 
economy, by his ancient steward Evangelus—the produce of 
his lands being all sold, and the consumption of his house 
supplied by purchase in the market. 1 It was by such regularity 
that his perfect and manifest independence of all pecuniary 
seduction was sustained. In taste, m talent, and in character, 
Kimon was the very opposite of Periklfis : a brave and efficient 
commander, a lavish distributor, a man of convivial and 
amorous habits—but incapable of sustained attention to busi¬ 
ness, untaught in music or letters, and endued with Laconian 
aversion to rhetoric and philosophy; while the ascendency of 
Periklfis was founded on his admirable combination of civil 
qualities—probity, firmness,_ diligence, judgement, eloquence, 
and power of guiding partisans. As a military commander, 
though noway deficient in personal courage, he rarely courted 
distinction, and was principally famous for his care of the lives 
of the citizens, discountenancing all rash or distant enterprises. 
His private habits were sober and recluse : his chief conversa¬ 
tion was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras, 3 Zeno, the musician 
Damon, and other philosophers—while the tenderest domestic 
attachment bound him to the engaging and cultivated Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this time as 
most conspicuous in Athenian party-contest—the expanding 
democracy against the stationary democracy of the past 
generation, which now passed by the name of oligarchy— 
the ambitious and talkative energy, spread even among the 
poor population, which was now forming more and more the 

i Plutarch, Periklfis, o. 9, 16 j Kimon, c. 10j RcipnbI, Qerend. Preecept. 
p. 81S. 

* The personal intercourse between Periklfis and Protagoras is attested 
by the interesting fragment of the latter which we find in Plutarch, Consalat. 
ad Apollonium, e. 33, p. 1x9. 
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characteristic of Athens, against the unlettered and uninquiring 
valour of the conquerors of Marathon. 1 Ephialt&s, son of 
Sophdnidfes, was at this time the leading auxiliary, seemingly 
indeed the equal of Perikles, and noway inferior to him in 
personal probity, though he was a poor man. 2 As to aggressive 
political warfare, he was even more active than Periklfis, who 
appears throughout his long public life to have manifested but 
little bitterness against political enemies. Unfortunately our 
scanty knowledge of the history of Athens brings before us 
only some general causes and a few marked facts. The details 
and the particular persons concerned are not within our sight: 
yet the actual course of political events depends everywhere 
mainly upon these details, as well as upon the general causes. 
Before Ephialtes advanced his main proposition for abridging 
the competence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to have 
been strenuous in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial 
authority, by accusations brought against the magistrates at the 
period of their regular accountability. After repeated efforts, 
to check the practical abuse of these magisterial powers, 2 
Ephialtgs and PeriklSs were at last conducted to the proposition 
of cutting them down permanently, and introducing an altered 
system. 

Such proceedings naturally provoked extreme bitterness of 
party-feeling. It is probable that this temper may have partly 
dictated the accusation preferred against Kimon (about 463 b.c.) 
after the surrender of Thasos, for alleged reception of bribes 
from the Macedonian prince Alexander—an accusation of 
which he was acquitted. At this time the oligarchical or 
Kimonian party was decidedly the most powerful: and when 
the question was proposed for sending troops to aid the Lace¬ 
daemonians in reducing the revolted Helots on IthdmA, Kimon 
carried the people along with him to comply, by an appeal to 
their generous feelings, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Ephialtes. 4 But when Kimon and the Athenian hoplites 
returned home, having been dismissed by Sparta under cir¬ 
cumstances of insulting suspicion (as has been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter), the indignation of the citizens was extreme. 
They renounced their alliance with Sparta, and entered into 

1 Aristophan. Nubes, 97a, rooo stq. anti Ranee, 1071. 

a Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10 j Atlian, V. II. ii, 43.; xi. 9. 

* Plutarch, Periklfis, 0.10 : compare Vnler. Maxim, iii. 8, 4. 'n<ptA\ryp 
p-iv oh/, rpoSepif Siva ro!s iKiyapxtxats ««! irepl rbs eiSivas frel 5 itifo<r r&V 
r by S%too iitKoivruy iwBpafnjToo, IviflovteiiraPTes of ixOpol Si 'ApttrroSlxov 
tou TamrypiicoO xpvipalas ipeiAop, Stc. 

4 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16. 
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amity with Argos. Of course the influence of Kimon, and 
the position of the oligarchical party, was materially changed 
by this incident. And in the existing bitterness of political 
parties, it is not surprising that his opponents should take the 
opportunity for proposing soon afterwards a vote of ostracism 1 
—a challenge, indeed, which may perhaps have been accepted 
not unwillingly by Kimon and his party, since they might still 
fancy themselves the strongest, and suppose that the sentence 
of banishment would fall upon Ephialtes or Perikles. However, 
the vote ended in the expulsion of Kimon, a sure proof that 
his opponents were now in the ascendant. On this occasion, 
as on the preceding, we see tire ostracism invoked to meet a 
period of intense political conflict, the violence of which it 
would at least abate, by removing for the time one of the 
contending leaders. 

It was now that Periklgs and EphialtSs carried their important 
scheme of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus was de¬ 
prived of its discretionary censorial power, as well as of all its 
judicial competence, except that which related to homicide. 
The individual magistrates, as well as the senate of Five 
Hundred, were also stripped of their judicial attributes 
(except the power of imposing a small fine 2 * * * * * ), which were 
transferred to the newly-created panels of salaried dikasts, 
lotted off in ten divisions from the aggregate Helisea. Ephi- 
altfis 8 first brought down the laws of Solon from the 
acropolis to the neighbourhood of the market-place, where the 
dikasteries sat—a visible proof that the judicature was now 
popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full bearing of 
this great constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. 
What we are commonly told is, that PeriklSs was the first to 
assign a salary to these numerous _ dikasteries at Athens. He 
bribed the people with the public money (says Plutarch), in 
order to make head against Kimon, who bribed them out of 
his own private purse : as if the pay were the main feature in 

1 Plutarch, Kimon, c. T7> Of St irpbs Spy} \y fatt\9ivrts ffSi) tois 

\aituyl£outn tpupcputs Ijiahiitcuvoy, /cal rlv Klpum ptittpaS imAafiifttyoi 

trpotplrrtus ll-utrrpattitra.il eis tm 5S/c«. 

I transcribe this passage as a specimen of the inaccurate manner in which 
the ostracism is so often described, riutarch says—“The Athenians took 

advantage of a slight pretcnco to ostracise Kimon : ” but it wsb a peculiar 

characteristic of ostracism that it had no prttmai it was a judgement 
passed without specific or assigned cause. 

a Demosthen. cont. Euerg. et Mnesibul. c. is. 

8 ITarpokration —'0 tcirwSty yip.or —Pollux, xiii. 128. 
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the case, and as if all which Periklds did_ was, to make himself 
popular by paying the dikasts for judicial service which they 
had before rendered gratuitously. The truth is, that this 
numerous army of dikasts, distributed into ten regiments, and 
summoned to act systematically throughout the year, was now 
for the first time organised : the commencement of their pay 
is also the commencement of their regular judicial action. 
What Periklfis really effected was, to sever for the first time 
from the administrative competence of the magistrates that 
judicial authority which had originally gone along with it. The 
great men who had been accustomed to hold these offices were 
lowered both in influence and authority: 1 while on the other 
hand a new life, habit, and sense of power, sprung up among 
the poorer citizens. A plaintiff having cause of civil action, or 
an accuser invoking punishment against citizens guilty of injury 
either to himself or to the state, had still to address himself to 
one or other of the archons, but it was only with a view of 
ultimately arriving before the dikastery by whom the cause was 
to be tried. While the magistrates acting individually were 
thus restricted to simple administration and preliminary police, 
they experienced a still more serious loss of power in their 
capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the year of 
archonship was expired. Instead of their previous unmeasured 
range of supervision and interference, they were now deprived 
of all judicial sanction beyond that small powerof fining which 
was still left both to individual magistrates, and to the senate 
of Five Hundred. But the cognisance of homicide was still 
expressly reserved to them—for the procedure, in this latter case 
religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly consecrated 

1 Aristot. rolit. iv. 5, 6. fn S’ of tois & px tt ‘S lyitakovvres rhy By flip 
<l>am Beiv tcplyetv S S' turplvus 8«'x«roi rtpitckymv fSerre Katrakbovrui 
irao-ai at 4 px«f, &c. : compare vi. I, 8, 

The remark of Aristotle is not justly applicable to the change effected by 
PeriklSs, which transferred the power taken from the magistrates, not to 
the people, but to certain specially constituted, though numerous and 
popular dikasteries, sworn to decide in conformity with known and written 
laws. Nor is the separation of judicial competence from administrative, to 
be characterised as "dissolving or extinguishing magisterial authority.” 
On the contrary, it is comfortnable to the best modern notions. Periklfis 
cannot be censured for having effected this separation, however persons 
may think that the judicature which he constituted was objectionable. 

Plato seems also to have conceived administrative power as essentially 
accompanied by judicial (Legg. Vi. p. 767)— rt&vra tpxovra bvaynaXov teal 
SmwtV rivuv —an opinion doubtless perfectly just, up to a certain 

narrow limit s the separation between the two sorts of powers cannot be 
rendered absolutely complete. 
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by ancient feeling, that no reformer could venture to disturb 
or remove it. 1 


1 Demosthen. coni'. Noser, p. 1372 ■ cont. Aristokrat. p. 642. 

Meier (Attischer Frozen, p. 143) thinks that the senate of Areopagus was 
also deprived of its cognisance of homicide as well as of its other functions, 
and that this was only restored after the expulsion of the Thirty. He 
produces as evidence a passage of Lysias (De Coede Eratosthenis, p. 
31 - 33 )- 

M. Boeckh and 0 . Mtlller adopt the same opinion as Meier, and 
seemingly on the authority of the same passage (see the Dissertation of O. 
Miiller on the Eumenidcs of Aischylus, p. 113, Eng. transl.). But in the 
first place, this opinion is contradicted by an express statement in the 
anonymous biographer of Thucydides, who mentions the trial of Pyrilampes 
for murder before the Areopagus; and contradicted also, seemingly, by 
Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5 > 20) j in the next place, the passage of Lysias 
appears to me to hear a different meaning. He says, $ rod nt&rpiiv lari ml 
itft' ifiav iroSlSorai rod <b£vov rhs Sheas Siicdfew { now (even if we admit die 
conjectural reading l<p' i/tuo in place of lip' 6/ilp to be correct) still this 
restoration of functions to the Areopagus refers naturally to the restored 
democracy after the violent interruption occasioned by the oligarchy of the 
Thirty. Considering how many persons the Thirty caused to be violently 
put to death, and the complete subversion of all the laws which they 
introduced, it seems impossible to suppose that the Areopagus could have 
continued to hold its sittings and try accusations for intentional homicide, 
under their government. On the return of the democracy after the Thirty 
were expelled, the functions of the senate of Areopagus would return 
also. 

If the supposition of the eminent authors mentioned above were correct— 
if it were true that the Areopagus was deprived not only of its supervising 
lunation generally, but also of its cognisance of homicide, during the fifty- 
five years which elapsed between the motion of Ephialffis and the expulsion 
of the Tilirty—this senato_ must liavo been without any functions at ail 
daring that long Interval j it must have been for all practical purposes non¬ 
existent. But during so long a period of total suspension, the citizens 
would have lost all their respect for it s it coitkl not have retained so much 
influence as we know that it actually possessed immediately before the 
Thirty (Lysias c. Eratosth. c. II, p. I2C)} and it would hardly have been 
revived after the expulsion of the Thirty, Whereas by preserving during 
that period its jurisdiction in cases of homicide, apart from those more 
extended privileges which had formerly rendered it obnoxious, the ancient 
traditional respect for it was kept alive, and it was revived after the fall of 
the Thirty as a venerable part of the old democracy; even apparently with 
some extension of privileges. 

The inferences which O. MUllor wishes to draw, as to the facts of these 
times, from the Eumenidfis of AJschylus, appear to me ill-supported. Xn 
order to sustain his view that by virtue of the proposition of EphialtSs "the 
Areopagus almost entirely ceased to bo a high Court of Judicature" (sect. 
36, p. 109), he is forced to alter the chronology of the events, and to affirm 
that the motion of Ephiallfls must have been carried subsequently to the 
representation of the Eumenldes, though Diodorus mentions it in the year 
next but one before, and there is nothing to contradict him. All that we 
can safely infer from the very indistinct allusions in Aischylus, is, that he 
himself was full of reverence for the Areopagus, and that the season was one 
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It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary 
party defended all the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus 
—denouncing the curtailments proposed by EphiaMs as im¬ 
pious and guilty innovations. 1 How extreme Lheir resentment 
became, when these reforms were carried—and how fierce was 
the collision of political parties at this moment—we may judge 
by the result. The enemies of EphialtSs caused him to be 
privately assassinated, by the hand of a Boeotian of Tanagra 
named Aristodikus. Such a crime—rare in the political annals 
of Athens, for we come to no known instance of it afterwards 
until the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 411 b.c.— marks 
at once the gravity of the change now introduced, the fierceness 
of the opposition offered, and the unscrupulous character of the 
conservative party. ICimon was in exile and had no share in 
the deed. Doubtless the assassination of Ephialtfis produced 
an effect unfavourable in every way to the parly who procured 
it. The popular party in their resentment must have become 
still more attached to the judicial reforms just assured to them, 
Avhile the hands of Perildes, the superior leader left behind and 
now acting singly, must have been materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of that great 

in which party bitterness ran so high as to render something like civil wnr 
( 2 fi(p 6 \iov 'Apij, v. 864) within the scope of reasonable apprehension. 
Probably he may have been averse to the diminution of the privileges of 
the Areopagus by EphialtSs : yet even thus much is not altogether certain, 
inasmuch as he puts it forward prominently and specially as a tribunal for 
homicide, exercising this jurisdiction by inherent prescription, nnd confirmed 
in it by the Eumenkles themselves. Now when we consider that such 
jurisdiction was precisely the thing confirmed and left by Ephinitfis to the 
Areopagus, we might plausibly nrgue that 4 Eschylus, by enhancing the 
solemnity and predicting the perpetuity of the remaining privilege, intended 
to conciliate those who resented the recent innovations, and to soften the 
hatred between the two opposing parties. 

The opinion of Boeckh, 0 . Muller, and Meier,—respecting the with¬ 
drawal from the senate of Areopagus of the judgements on homicide, by the 
proposition of EpliialtSs—has been discussed and (in my judgement) refuted 
by Forchhammer—in a valuable Dissertation—De Areopago non private 
per Ephialten Homicidii Judiciis, Kiel, 1828. 

_ 1 Inis is the language of those authors whom Diodorus copied (Diodor, 
xi. 77)— ab &0p6wt ye Biitpvyt rtiM/tobrois ivopiiiiairty lirt- 

HaKipievos (Ephialtes), iAAit -rijr vvicrhs hmipeOels, SBr/Kay (tr^e rov 
0 tou t*a.«utV, Compare Pausanias, i. 29, 15. 

Plutarch (PeriklSs,_c. 10) cites Aristotle as having mentioned the assassin 
of Ephialtfo. Antipho, however, states that U10 assassin was never 
formally known or convicted (De Cscde Piero, c. 68). 

The enemies of Perildes circulated a report (mentioned by Idomeneus), 
that it was he who had procured the assassination of EphialtSs, from 
jealousy of the superiority of the latter (Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 10). We 
may infer from this report how <nreat the eminence of Ephialtis was. 
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man may be said to date: he was now the leading adviser (we 
might almost say Prime Minister) of the Athenian people. 
His first years were marked by a series of brilliant successes— 
already mentioned—the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and 
the victorious war against Corinth and rEgina. But when he 
proposed the great and valuable improvement of the Long 
Walls, thus making one city of Athens and Peiroeus, the same 
oligarchical party, which had opposed his judicial changes 
and assassinated EphialtSs, again stood forward in vehement 
resistance. Finding direct opposition unavailing, they did not 
scruple to enter into treasonable correspondence with Sparta 
—invoking the aid of a foreign force for the overthrow of the 
democracy : so odious had it become in their eyes, since the 
recent innovations. How serious was the hazard incurred by 
Athens, near the time of the battle of Tanagra, has been 
already recounted; together with the rapid and unexpected 
reconciliation of parties after that battle, principally owing to 
the generous patriotism of Kimon and his immediate friends. 
Kimon was restored from ostracism on this occasion, before 
his full time had expired; while the rivalry between him and 
Periklfis henceforward becomes mitigated, or even converted 
into a compromise, 1 whereby the internal affairs of the city 
were left to the one, and the conduct of foreign expeditions to 
the other. The successes of Athens during the ensuing ten 
years were more brilliant than ever, and she attained the 
maximum of her power: which doubtless had a material effect 
in imparting stability to the democracy, as well as to the 
administration of Periklfis—and enabled both the one and the 
other to stand the shock of those great public reverses, which 
deprived the Athenians of their dependent landed alliances, 
during the interval between the defeat of Kordneia and the 
thirty years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about 
by PeriklSs, were introduced other changes belonging to the 
same scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over the magis¬ 
trates and over the public assembly, was vested in seven magis¬ 
trates, now named for the first time, called Nomophylakes 
or Law-Guardians, and doubtless changed every year. These 

1 The intervention of Elpinikfi, the sister of Kimon, in bringing about 
this compromise between her brother and Feriklfe, is probable enough 
(Plutarch, Pexiklfe, c. lo, and Kimon, c. 14). Clever and engaging, she 
seems to have played an active part in the political intrigues of the day: 
but we are not at all called upon to credit the scandals insinuated, by 
Eupolis and Stesimbrotus. 
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Nomophylakes sat alongside of the Proedri or presidents both 
in the senate and in the public assembly, and were charged 
with the duty of interposing whenever any step was taken or 
any proposition made contrary to the existing laws. They were 
also empowered to constrain the magistrates to act according 
to law. 1 We do not know whether they possessed the presidency 
of a dikastery—that is, whether they could themselves cause 
one of the panels of jurors to be summoned, and put an alleged 
delinquent on his trial before it, under their presidency—or 
whether they were restricted to entering a formal protest, laying 
the alleged illegality before the public assembly. To appoint 
magistrates however, invested with this special trust of watching 
and infonning, was not an unimportant step; for it would prob¬ 
ably enable Ephialtes to satisfy many objectors who feared to 
abolish the superintending power of the Areopagus without 
introducing any substitute. The Nomophylakes were honoured 
with a distinguished place at the public processions and festivals, 
and were even allowed (like the Archons) to enter the senate 
of Areopagus after their year of office had expired: but they 
never acquired any considerable power such as that senate had 
itself exercised. Their interference must have been greatly 
superseded by the introduction, and increasing application of 
the Graphs Paranomfin, presently to be explained. They are 
not even noticed in the description of that misguided assembly 
which condemned the six generals, after the battle of Arginusce, 
to be tried by a novel process which violated legal form not 
less than substantial justice. 2 After the expulsion of the 
Thirty, the senate of Areopagus was again invested with a 
supervision over magistrates, though without anything like its 
ancient ascendency. 

Another important change, which we may with probability 

, 1 We hear about these Nomophylakes In a distinct statement cited from 
Philochorus, by Pholius, Lexic. ». 674, Porson. Vto/iofihaicey irepot tUrt 
tuv OetruaOertev, &s $iA<Sxopos iv of /ih yip ipxovres avtftatvov its "A petov 
ir&yov icmipavcoliivoi, ol Se vopotpiAaitss xpvala trwpilrpitt &yavT(3' Kal rats 
flews ivavrlov apx^Ttov 4ko84(ovto- not iro/nri|i/ firepirov Tjj tlaXAdSi 'tis 
84 ipxis bvdytcafav to <1 vipois ypijrrOa !• /cal tv rj iiacAytrlif /cat tv rj) QovAtI 
fieri t&v rpotSpav iieiByvro, kuMovt es ri irrb/iipopa rp iriAu irpimiv iirrh 
Si rav’ /cat Kartarpvav, is tiiA-ixopos, tre '’ErptiArys pivp Ktt/reAiirs rji tij 
’Apitov Tiyov fiovAp ri birip rod odparos. 

, Harpolcration, Pollux, and Suidas give substantially the same account of 
these magistrates, though none except Photius mentions the exact date of 
their appointment. There is no adequate ground for (he doubt which M. 
Boeckn expresses about the accuracy of this statement: see SchSmann, Ant. 
Jur. Pub. Grsec. sect, lxvi.; and Cicero, Lege, iil, 20. 

8 See Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7 ; Andokides de Mysteriis, p. 40. 
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refer to Periklfis, is, the institution of the Nomothetse. These 
men were in point of fact dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens 
annually sworn in that capacity. But they were not, like the 
dikasts for trying causes, distributed into panels or regiments 
known by a particular letter and acting together throughout the 
entire year: they were lotted off to sit together only on special 
occasion and as the necessity arose. According to the reform 
now introduced, tho Ekklesia or public assembly, even with the 
sanction of the senate of Five Hundred, became incompetent 
either to pass a new law or to repeal a law already in existence; 
it could only enact a f sophism —that is, properly speaking, a 
decree applicable only to a particular case j though the word 
was used at Athens in a very large sense, sometimes compre¬ 
hending decrees of general as well as permanent application. 
In reference to laws, a peculiar judicial procedure was estab¬ 
lished. The Thesmothetm were directed annually to examine 
the existing laws, noting any contradictions or double laws on 
the same matter; and in the first prytany (tenth part) of the 
Attic year, 011 the eleventh day, an Ekklesia was held, in which 
the first business was to go through the laws seriatim, and sub¬ 
mit them for approval or rejection; first beginning with die 
laws relating to the senate, next coming to those of more general 
import, especially such as determined the functions and com¬ 
petence of the magistrates. If any law was condemned by the 
vote of the public assembly, or if any citizen had a new law to 
propose, the third assembly of the Prytany was employed, pre¬ 
vious to any other business, in the appointment of Nomothetse 
and in the provision of means to pay their salary. _ Previous 
notice was required to be given publicly by every citizen who 
had new propositions of the sort to make, in order that the 
time necessary for the sitting of the Nomothetse might be 
measured according to the number of matters to be submitted 
to their cognisance. Public advocates were further named to 
undertake the formal defence of all the laws attacked, and the 
citizen who proposed to repeal them had to make out his case 
against this defence, to the satisfaction of the assembled Nomo- 
thetm. These latter were taken from the 6000 Sworn dikasts, 
and were of different numbers according^ to circumstances: 
sometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 1000—and 
we may be certain that the number was always considerable. 

The effect of this institution was, to place the making or 
repealing of laws under the same solemnities and guarantees as 
the trying of causes or accusations in judicature. We must 
recollect that the citizens who attended the Ekklesia or public 
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assembly were not sworn like the dikasts; nor had they the 
same solemnity of procedure, nor the same certainty of hearing 
both sides of the question set forth, nor the same full prelimin¬ 
ary notice. How much the oath sworn was brought to act 
upon the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the frequent 
appeals to it in the orators, who contrast them with the unsworn 
public assembly. 1 And there can be no doubt that the Nomo¬ 
thetic afforded much greater security than the public assembly, 
for a proper decision. That security depended upon the same 
principle as we see to pervade all the constitutional arrange¬ 
ments of Athens; upon a fraction of the people casually taken, 
but sufficiently numerous to have the same interest with the 
whole,—not permanent but delegated for the occasion,—assem¬ 
bled under a solemn sanction,—and furnished with a full 
exposition of both sides of the case. The power of passing 
psephisms, or special decrees, still remained with the public 
assembly, which was doubtless much more liable to be surprised 
into hasty or inconsiderate decision than either the Dikaslery 
or the Nomothetae—in spite of the necessity of previous author¬ 
ity from the senate of Five Hundred, before any proposition 
could be submitted to it. 

As an additional security both to the public assembly and 
the Nomothetse against being entrapped into decisions con¬ 
trary to existing law, another remarkable provision has yet to 
be mentioned—a provision probably introduced by Periklfis at 

1 Demosthen. coni. Timokrat. c. so, pp. 725, 726. T A p' alv rip Soiee" 
trupupipety rfj v6\ei roiovros y6p.es, ts SiKaarripiov yvilireas airbs Kvpttbrepos 
larai, nal r&s ivb ray bfiapoic6ruv yvdeets ruts iva/tirois irpoari^ei \iliv ; 
— "EvBvfititrBc, fork rod SixairrJiplov na\ rfis Karayydtreais oT SieirfiBr/ffey 
(Timokratfe). iirl rbv Softer, fcicXfirrui' rbv compare Demosthen. 

cont. Eubulid. c. 15. 

See, about the Nomothetse, Schumann, De Coniiliis, ch, vli. p. 248 
segg., and PJatner, Prozess und Klagen hey den Attikem, Abschn. ii. 3, 3, 
P -33 " 7 ?. 

Both of them maintain, in my opinion erroneously, that the Nomothetse 
are an institution of Solon. DemostheiiSs indeed ascribes it to Solon 
(Schomann, p. 268 ); but this counts in my view for nothing, when I see 
that all the laws which he cites for governing the proceedings of the 
Nomothetic, boar unequivocal evidence of a time much later. Schomann 
admits this to a certain extent, and in reference to the style of these laws— 
“Illorum quidem fragmenlorum, quse in TimokraleA extant, reccntiorem 
Solents estate formam atgue orationem afertttm esi.” But it is not merely 
the style which proves them to be of post-Solonian date: it is the mention 
of post-Solonian institutions, such as the ten prytanies into which the year 
was divided, the ten statues of the Eponyml—all derived from die creation 
of the ten tribes by KleisthenSs. On the careless employment of the name 
of Solon by the orators whenever they desire to make a strong impression on 
the dikasts, I have already remarked. 
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the same time as the formalities of law-making by means of 
specially delegated Nomothetse. This was the Graph® Parano- 
m6n—indictment for informality or illegality—which might be 
brought on certain grounds against the proposer of any law or 
any psephism, and rendered him liable to punishment by the 
dikastery. He was required in bringing forward his new 
measure to take care that it should not be in contradiction 
with any pre-existing law—or if there were any such contradic¬ 
tion, to give formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that 
which existed, and to write up publicly beforehand what his 
proposition was—in order that there might never be two con¬ 
tradictory laws at the same time in operation, nor any illegal 
decree passed either by the senate or by the public assembly. 
If he neglected this precaution, he was liable to prosecution 
under the Graph® Paranomfin, which any Athenian citizen 
might bring against him before the dikastery, through the 
intervention and under the presidency of the Thesmothetse. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was orginally 
confined to the special ground of formal contradiction between 
the new and the old. But it had a natural tendency to extend 
itself: the citizen accusing would strengthen his case by show¬ 
ing that the measure which he attacked contradicted not merely 
the letter, but the spirit and purpose of existing laws—and he 
would proceed from hence to denounce it as generally mis¬ 
chievous and disgraceful to the state. In this unmeasured 
latitude we find the Graph® ParanomOn at the time of Demo¬ 
sthenes. The mover of a new law or psephism, even after it 
had been regularly discussed and passed, was liable to be 
indicted, and had to defend himself not only against alleged 
informalities in his procedure, but also against alleged mis¬ 
chiefs in the substance of his measure. If found guilty by 'the 
dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon him by them was not 
fixed, but variable according to circumstances. For the indict¬ 
ment belonged to that class wherein, after the verdict of guilty, 
first a given amount of punishment was proposed by the 
accuser, next another and lighter amount was named by the 
accused party against himself—the dikastery being bound to 
make their option between one and the other, without admit¬ 
ting any third, modification—so that it was the interest even of 
the accused party to name against himself a measure of punish¬ 
ment sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, in 
order that they might not prefer the more severe proposition of 
the accuser. At the same time, the accuser himself (as in 
other public indictments) was fined in the sum of rooo drachms, 
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unless the verdict of guilty obtained at least one-fifth of the 
suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsibility of the 
mover, however, continued only one year after the introduction 
of his new law. If the accusation was brought at a greater 
distance of time than one year, the accuser could invoke no 
punishment against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts 
neither absolved nor condemned anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law with or without the author, amounted 
ipso facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of a decree 
might be preferred either at some stage prior to its final enact¬ 
ment—as after its acceptance simply by the senate, if it was a 
decree, or after its approval by the public assembly, and prior 
to its going before the Nomothetic, if it was a law—- or after it 
had reached full completion by the verdict of the Namothetre. 
In the former case the indictment stayed its farther progress 
until sentence had been pronounced by the dikasts. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservative spirit, 
to guard the existing laws against being wholly or partially 
nullified by a new proposition. As, in the procedure of the 
Nomothefce, whenever any proposition was made for distinctly 
repealing any existing law, it was thought unsafe to entrust the 
defence of the law so assailed to the chance of some orator gra¬ 
tuitously undertaking it. Paid advocates were appointed for the 
purpose. So also, when any citizen made a new positive pro¬ 
position, sufficient security was not supposed to be afforded by 
the chance of opponents rising up at the time- Accordingly, a 
further guarantee was provided in the personal responsibility of 
the mover. That the latter, before he proposed a new decree 
or a new law, should take care that there was nothing in it in¬ 
consistent with existing laws—or, if there were, that he should 
first formally bring forward a direct proposition for the repeal 
of such pre-existent law—was in no way unreasonable. It im¬ 
posed upon him an obligation such as he might perfectly well 
fulfil. It served as a check upon the use of that right, of free 
speech and initiative in the public assembly, which belonged to 
every Athenian without exception, 1 and which was cherished by 
the democracy as much as it was condemned by oligarchical 
thinkers. It was a security to the dikasts, who were called 

1 The privation of this right of public speech fnfifaala) followed on the 
condemnation of any citizen to the punishment called in/,iln, disfranchise¬ 
ment, entire or partial (Demosthen. cont. Neser, p. 1352, c. 9; cont. 
Meidiam, p. 343, o. ay). Compare for the oligarchical sentiment, Xenophon, 
Republ. Athen. i. 9. 
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upon to apply the law to particular cases, against the perplexity 
of having conflicting laws quoted before them, and being 
obliged in their verdict to set aside either one or the other. In 
modern European governments, even the most free and consti¬ 
tutional, laws have been both made and applied either by select 
persons or select assemblies, under an organisation so different 
as to put out of sight the idea of personal responsibility on the 
proposer of a new law. Moreover, even in such assemblies, 
private initiative has either not existed at all, or has been of 
comparatively little effect, in law-making; while in the applica¬ 
tion of laws when made, there has always been a permanent 
judicial body exercising an action of its own, more or less inde¬ 
pendent of the legislature, and generally interpreting away the 
text of contradictory laws so as to keep up a tolerably consistent 
course of forensic tradition. But at Athens, the fact that the 
proposer of a new decree, or of a new law, had induced the 
senate or the public assembly to pass it, was by no means sup¬ 
posed to cancel his personal responsibility, if the proposition 
was illegal. He had deceived the senate or the people, in 
deliberately keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or 
at least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on behalf 
of the Graphs Paranomon as originally conceived and intended, 
it will hardly apply to that indictment as applied aftenvards 
in its plenary and abusive latitude. Thus Aischines indicts 
Klesiphon under it for having under certain circumstances 
proposed a crown to Dcmosthcnfis. He begins by showing 
that the proposition was illegal—for this was the essential 
foundation of the indictment; he then goes on further to 
demonstrate, in a splendid harangue, that Demosthenfis was a 
vile man and a mischievous politician: accordingly (assuming 
the argument to bo just) ICtesiphon had deceived the people in 
an aggravated way—first by proposing a reward under circum¬ 
stances contrary to law, next by proposing it in favour of an 
unworthy man. The first part of the argument only is of the 
essence of the Graphs Parauomfln: the second part is in the 
nature of an abuse growing out of it,—springing from that 
venom of personal and party enmity which is inseparable, in a 
greater or less degree, from free political action, and which 
manifested itself with virulence at Athens, though within the 
limits of legality. That this indictment, as one of the most 
direct vents for such enmity, was largely applied and abused at 
Athens, is certain. But though it probably deterred unprac¬ 
tised citizens from orurinaling new propositions, it did not 
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produce the same effect upon those orators who made politics 
a regular business, and who could therefore both calculate the 
temper of the people, and reckon upon support from a certain 
knot of friends. Aristophon, towards the close of his political 
life, made it a boast that he had been thus indicted and ac¬ 
quitted seventy-five times. Probably the worst effect which it 
produced was that of encouraging the vein of personality and 
bitterness which pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, 
even in its most illustrious manifestations ; turning deliberative 
into judicial eloquence, and interweaving the discussion of a 
law or decree along with a declamatory harangue against the 
character of its mover. We may at the same time add that the 
Graphe Paranomdn was often the most convenient way of get¬ 
ting a law or a psephism repealed, so that it was used even 
when the annual period had passed over, and when the mover 
was therefore out of danger—the indictment being then brought 
only against the law or decree, as in the case which forms the 
subject of the harangue of Demosthenes against Leptin^s. If 
the speaker of this harangue obtained a verdict, he procured at 
once the repeal of the law or decree, without proposing any 
new provision in its place; which he would be required to do 
—if not peremptorily, at least by common usage,—if he had 
carried the law for repeal before the Nomothelee. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of Periklds varied 
in number of members: we never hear of less than 200 mem¬ 
bers—most generally of 500—and sometimes also of 1000, 
1500, 2000 members, on important trials. 1 Each man received 
pay from the treasurers called Kolakrel®, after his day’s busi¬ 
ness was over, of three oboli or half a drachm: at least this 
was the amount paid during the early part of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. M. Boeckh supposes that the original pay pro- 

E osed by Perilcles was one obolus, afterwards tripled by Klcon; 

ut his opinion is open to much doubt. It was indispensable 
to propose a measure of pay sufficient to induce citizens to 
come, and come frequently, if not regularly. Now one obolus 

1 See Meier, Attisch, Process, p. 139. Andokidfis mentions a trial under 
the indictment of ypacpii vapaySfiar, brought by his father LeogornS against 
a senator named Speusippus, wherein 6000 dlkasts sat—that Is the entire 
body of Heliasts. However, the loose speech so habitual with Andokidfis 
renders this statement very uncertain (Andokidfis de Mysteriis, p. 3, § 29). 

See MsUbite, Dejudiciis Atheniensium, in his Miscellanea Philologica, 
vol. i. p. 2 ja. Matthias questions the reading of that passage in Demosthenfis 
(cont. Metdiam, p. 583), wherein 200 dikasts are spoken of as sitting in 
judgement; he thinks it ought to be 7remw caatovs instead of Smcotrlous — 
but MfrffTflfion wtuiM K° jn*h. 
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seems to have proved afterwards an inadequate temptation even 
to the ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the public assem¬ 
bly), who were less frequently wanted, and must have had 
easier sittings, than the dikasts: much less therefore would it 
be sufficient in the case of the latter. I incline to the belief 
that the pay originally awarded was three oboli: 1 the rather, as 
these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided in point 
of time with the transportation of the confederate treasure 
from Delos to Athens—so that the Exchequer would then 
appear abundantly provided. As to the number of dikasts 
actually present on each day of sitting, or the minimum 
number requisite to form a sitting, we are very imperfectly in¬ 
formed. Though each of the ten panels or divisions of dikasts 
included 500 individuals, seldom probably did all of them 
attend. But it also seldom happened, probably, that all the 
ten divisions sat on the same day: there was therefore an 
opportunity of making up deficiencies in division A—when its 
lot was called and when its dikasts did not appear in sufficient 
numbers—from those who belonged to division B or A, besides 
the supplementary dikasts who were not comprised in any of 
the ten divisions: though on all these points we cannot go 
beyond conjecture. Certain it is, however, that the dikasteries 
were always numerous, and that none of the dikasts could 
know in what causes they would be employed, so that it was 
impossible to tamper with them beforehand. 2 

1 See on this question, Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, ch. xv, p. 233 ; 
K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. § 134. 

The proof which M. Boeckh brings to show, first, that the original pay 
wax one obolus—next that Kleon was tho first to introduce the tnobolus—• 
is in both cases very inconclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scholiast, stating that the pay of the dikasts 
fluctuated (aiie itrrnit*v--&\\ore d\\as 181 taro) do not so naturally indicate 
a rise from one obolus to three, as a change backwards and forwards 
according to circumstances. Now it seems that there were some ocoasions 
when the treasury was so very poor that it was doubtful whether the dikasts 
could be paid: see Lysias, cont. Epikiat. e. 1; cont. Nikomach. c. 22; 
and Aristophan. Equit. 1^70. The amount of pay may therefore have been 
sometimes affected by this cause. 

a There is a remarkable passage on this point in the treatise of Xenophon, 
De Republic. Alhen. iii. 6. He says— 

•bfpe 8^1, IcAxh </>ytrl rts^pSsoi Sixctfeiv fj.lv, iAdrrovs Si tmdfriy, ‘Avdyrep 
ralwv, ihv ulv iroAAlt (both Weiske and Schneider substitute vaKKd here in 
place of Sxiya, which latter makes no sense) vm&vrtu SixturHipm, txiyoi Iv 
lied try foovrai r$ Smeumipty Utrrt kxI Biatrn*vd<ratr8ai /IdStov (drat irphs 
Skfyour SHewrrtfj, cot <ruvttvA<r<u (so Schneider and Matthi® in place of 
<ruvSuedtrat) iroAb fjrroy Sutalois 8ixd£ttv, ' 

That there was a good deal of bribery at Athens, where individuals could 
be approached and dealt with, is very probable (see Xenoph, de Repub,' 
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Such were the great constitutional innovations of Pcriklfis 
and EphialtSs—changes full of practical results—the trans¬ 
formation, as well as the complement, of that democratical 
system which Kleisthengs had begun and to which the tide of 
Athenian feeling had been gradually mounting up during the 
preceding twenty years. The entire force of these changes is 
generally not perceived, because the popular dikasteries and 
the Nomothetse are so often represented as institutions of 
Solon, and as merely supplied with pay by PeriklSs. This 
erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of the growth of 
the Athenian democracy by throwing back its last elaborations 
to the period of its early and imperfect start. To strip the 
magistrates of all their judicial power, except that of imposing 
a small fine, and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except in 
cases of homicide—providing popular, numerous, and salaried 
dikasts to decide all the judicial business at Athens as well as 
to repeal and enact laws—this was the consummation of the 
Athenian democracy. No serious constitutional alteration (I 
except the temporary interruptions of the Four Hundred and 
the Thirty) was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian 
interference. As Perikies made it, so it remained in the days 
of Demosthenes—though with a sensible change in the char¬ 
acter, and abatement in the energies, of the people, rich as well 
as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these numerous 
dikasteries at Athens, in comparison with such justice as might 
have been expected from individual magistrates, we have to 
consider, first—That personal and pecuniary corruption seems 
to have been a common vice among the leading men of Athens 
and Sparta, when acting individually or in boards of a few 
members, and not uncommon even with the kings of Sparta,— 
next, That in the Grecian cities generally, as we know even 
from the oligarchical Xenophon (he particularly excepts Sparta), 
the rich and great men were not only insubordinate to the 
magistrates, but made a parade of showing that they cared 
nothing about them. 1 We know also from the same unsus- 

Ath. iii. 3) s and we may well believe that there were also particular 
occasions on which money was given to the dikasts, some of whom were 
punished with death for such corrupt receipt (.dJschinSs cont. Timarcb. c. 
17-22, p. 12-15). But the passage above quoted from Xenophon, an 
unfriendly witness, shows that the precautions taken to prevent corruption 
of the dikasteries were well devised and successful, though these precautions 
might sometimes be eluded. 

* Xenophon, De Republ. Laced, c. 8, 2. TtKfialponat it ravra, 8ti 
piv Tars SXAais viketrtr ot SvmTiirepoi 0£rt fioikovrai So/ttif t&s 
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pected source, 1 that while the poorer Athenian citizens who 
served on shipboard were distinguished for the strictest disci¬ 
pline, the hoplites or middling burghers who formed the 
infantry were less obedient, and the rich citizens who served 
on horseback the most disobedient of all. To make rich and 
powerful criminals effectively amenable to justice has indeed 
been found so difficult everywhere, until a recent period of 
history, that we should be surprised if it were otherwise in 
Greece. When we follow the reckless demeanour of rich men 
like Kritias, Alkibiades, 2 and Meidias, even under the full- 
grown democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their pre¬ 
decessors under the Kleisthenean constitution would have 
been often too formidable to be punished or kept down by an 
individual archon of ordinary firmness, 8 even assuming him to 

opx&s <f>o| 3 «Ttrfla«, i.\kd vap.t£ovai toOto itvektiOepov elvai- iv 

T-jj ^irapry of icpdriarot (cal ivipxovrat pidkiaru rbs dpxds, &c. 

Respecting the violent proceedings committed by powerful men at Thebes, 
whereby it became almost impossible to procure justice against them for fear 
of being put to death, see Diltsearch™, Vit. Gnec. Fragm. ed. Fabr. p. 143, 
and Polybius, xx. 4, 6 5 xxiii. 2. 

I Xenophon, Mcmorah. iii. 5 ,18. MpSa/iSs, fipn 6 Suxpdrps, $ rtcpbcXeis, 
olirus pyov avpx4crip sravpplf poiretv ' hQpvalavs- Oox 4pS.s, t>s efruKrot 
p.4v etertv iv roil vavnicots , ebrdterus f 4v rots yvpmttoisdywcriireWov- 
rat rots imordrais, obS4vtov Si tearaSetirrepov tv rots x°P°‘ s isniporotiffl 
rats StSaricdkots} Tovro ydp rot, tipp, (cal Oavpaariv tart- rb robs /iiv 
roioirovs sreiBapxetv rots iipetrribo'l, robs Si bitklras, (cal robs 
lirirels, oi SoKOvtri icako/tiyaBl$ srpoxeicplo-Bai ruv PokirQv, 
i.sreiBeirrdrovs sXvat stdvruv. 

II See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 3 , 13-35 i Thucyd. vi. 15, and the speech 
which he gives ns spoken by Alkibiades in the assembly, vi. 17 ; Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. c. 7-8-16, and the Oration of Demosthenes against Meidias 
throughout: also Fragm, V. of the Uekapyol of Aristophanes, Meincke, ii. 
p. 1128. 

0 Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise on the Commonwealth of England, 
explains the Court of Star-Chamber as originally constituted iu order “ to 
deal with offenders too stout for the ordinary course of justice.” The 
abundant compounds of the Greek language furnish a single word exactly 
describing this same class of offenders— TSpioroSlitai —the title of one of 
the lost comedies of Eupoiis j see Meincke, Historia Critica Comicornm 
Grcecorum, vol. i. p. 145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in his Treatise on Civil Goverataent, “There was ■ 
hardly a session of parliament from the time of Henry III. to Henry VIII., 
but laws were enacted for restraining the feuds, robberies and oppressions 
of the barons and their dependents on the one side—and to moderate and 
check the excesses and extortions of the royal purveyors on the other j these 
being the two capital evils then felt. Respecting the tyranny of the ancient 
baronage, oven squires as well as others were not ashamed to wear the 
liveries of their loaders, and to glory in every badge of distinction, whereby 
they might he known to be retained as the bullies of such or such great men,' 
and to envams in their quarrels, just or unjust, richtor wrong.' The histories 
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be upright and well intenlioned. Now the dikasteries estab¬ 
lished bj' Perikles were inaccessible both to corruption and 

of those times, together with the statutes of the realm, inform us that they 
associated (or as they called it, confederated together) in great bodies, 
parading on horseback in fairs and markets, and clad in armour, to the 
great terror of peaceable subjects: nay, that they atLcnded their lords to 
parliament, equipped in the same military dress, and even dared sometimes 
to present themselves before tlie judge of assize, and to enter the courts of 
justice in a hostile manner—while their principals sat with the judges on 
the bench, intimidating the witnesses, and influencing the juries by looks, 
nods, signs and signals.” (Treatise concerning Civil Government, p. 337, 
by Josiah Tucker, D.D. London, 1781.) 

The whole chapter (p. 301-355) contains many statutes and much other 
matter, illustrating the intimidation exercised by powerful men in those 
days over the course of justice. 

A passage among the Fragmenta of Sallust, gives a striking picture of the 
conduct of powerful citizens under the Roman Republic. (Fragm. lib. i. 
p. 158, cd. Delph.) 

“At discordia, et avaritia, et ambitio, et raterasccundis rebus oririsucla 
mala, post Carthaginis excidium maxim b aucta sunt. Nam injuries validi- 
orum, et ob eos discessio plebis a Patribus, alieeque dissensiones domi fuere 
jam inde i\ principio : neque amplius, quam regibus exaclis, dum metus k 
Tarquinio et bellum grave cum Etrurii positum est, esquo et modesto jure 
agitalum: dein, servili imperio patres plebem exereere s de vitft atque 
tergo, regio more consulere: ngro pellere, et k ceeteris expertibus, soli in 
imperio agere. Quibus servitiis, et maxim fe fmnoris onere, oppressa plebes, 
cum assiduis belhs tributum simul et militiam toleraret, armata Montem 
Sacrum et Avenlinum insedit. Tumquc tribunos plebis, et alia sibi jura 
paravit. Discordiarum et certaminis utrimqae finis fuit secundum bellum 
Punicum,” 

Compare the exposition of the condition of the cities throughout Europe 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, in HUUmann’s Stlidte- 
Wesen des Miltelalters, especially vol. iii. p. 196-199 seqq. 

The memorable institution which spread through nearly all the Italian 
cities during these centuries, of naming as Fodesta or supreme magistrate a 
person not belonging to the city itself, to hold office for a short time—was 
the expedient which they resorted to for escaping the extreme perversion of 
judicial and administrative power, arising out of powerful family connexions. 
The restrictions which were thought necessary to guard against either favour 
or antipathies on the part of the Podesta, are extremely singular (Hullmann, 
vol. iii. p. 252-261 seqq.), 

“The proceedings of the patrician families in these cities (observes 
HUllmann) in respect to the debts which they owed, were among the worst 
of the many oppressions to which the trading classes were exposed at their 
hands—one of the greatest abuses which they practised by means of their 
superior position. How often did they even maltreat their creditors, who 
came to demand merely what was due to them 1 ” (Stitdte-Wesen, vol. ii. 
p. 229.) 

Machiavel’s History of Florence illustrates, throughout, the Inveterate 
habit of the powerful families to set themselves above tire laws and judicial 
authority. Indeed he seems to regard this as an incorrigible chronic malady 
in society, necessitating ever-recurring disputes between powerful men and 
the body of the people. “ The people (be says) desire to live accordinir to 
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intimidation : tlieir number, their secret suffrage, and the im¬ 
possibility of knowing beforehand what individuals would sit 
in any particular cause, prevented both the one and the other. 
And besides that,_ the magnitude of their number, extravagant 
according to our ideas of judicial business, was essential to this 
tutelary effect 1 —it served further to render the trial solemn 
and the verdict imposing on the minds of parties and spec¬ 
tators, as we may sec by the fact, that in important causes the 
dikastory was doubled or tripled. Nor was it possible by any 
other means than numbers 2 to give dignity to an assembly of 


the laws; the great men desire to overrule the laws: it is therefore im¬ 
possible that the two should march in harmony.” “Volendo il popolo 
vivere secondo le leggi, a i potunll eomnndare a quelle, non e possibile 
che enpino insiemu’ (Mnchiuveili, Istorie Florentine, liv. ii. p. 70, ad 
Min. 1282). , . 

The first book of the interesting talc, called the Promessi Sposi, of 
Manzoni,—itself full of historical matter, and since published with illustrative 
notes by the historian (latltu—exhibits a state of judicial administration, 
very similar to that above described, in the Milanese, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; demonstrated by repented edicts, all ineffectual, 
to bring powerful men under the real control of the laws. 

Because men of wealth and power, in the principal governments of modem 
Europe, are now completely under the control of the laws, the modem 
reader is apt to suppose that this is the natural slate of things. It is there¬ 
fore not unimportant to produce some references (which might he indefinitely 
multiplied) reminding him of the very different phenomena which past 
history exhibits almost everywhere. 

1 The number of Roman Indices employed to try a criminal cause under 
the jtmtlonts JxrpeliM ill the last country and u half of the Republic, seems 
to have varied between too, 75, 56, 51, 32, &c. (Ijaboulaye, Essai sur 

les Loix Criminelles don Remains, p. 336, Paris, 1845.) 

In the time of Augustus, there was a toLal of 4000 judices at Rome, 
distributed into four denudes (Winy, If, N. xxxiii. r, 31). 

The venality as well us the party corruption of these Roman judices or 
jurors, taken from the senatorial and equestrian orders, the two highest and 
richest orders in the state,—was welt known and flagrant (Aprnan, Bel). 
Civ. 1 . 22, 33, 37 ; Ioilioulnye, ibid. p. 217-227 j Walter, Geschicbte des 
Ramischen Reelits, eh. xxvifi. sect. 237, 238; Asconius in Clceron. Verrin. 
p. 141-145. ed. Orell. [ and Cicero himself, In the remarkable letter to 
Atticua, lip. ad Attic, i. 16). 

J Numerous diknstcries taken by lot seem to have been established in 
later times in Rhodes and other Grecian cities (though Rhodes was not 
democratically constituted) and to have worked satisfactorily. Sallust says 
(in his Oratio II. ad Cmsarem de Rcpuhlicfl ordinandi., p. 561, ed. Cort), 
"Judices it pauols prolmii, regnum est; ex pecunia legi, inhonestum. 
Quareomnes primal classis judicacc placet i sod numeroplures quam judicant. 
Neque Rhodlos, usque alius oivilates uuqtwn suorum judieiorum poenitmt 5 
ubi promiecui dives at pauper, ut cuique sow tulit, de moximis rebus juxta 
aode minimis disceptnt." 

The necessity of n numerous judicature, in a republic where there is no 
standing army or official force professionally constituted, a* the only means.’ 
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citizens, of whom many were poor, some old, and all were 
despised individually by rich accused persons who were brought 
before them—as Aristophanes and Xenophon give us plainly to 
understand . 1 If we except the strict and peculiar educational 

of enforcing public-minded justice against powerful criminals, is insisted 
upon by Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, lib. i. c. 7. 

“ Potrebbesi ancora allegare, a fortificazione della soprascritta conclnsione, 
1 ' accidente seguito pur in Firenze contra Piero Soderini: il quale al tutlo 
segul per non essere in quella republica alcuno modo di accuse contro alia 
ambizione dei potent! cittadini: perchfc lo accusare un poteute a otto giudici 
in una republica, non basta: bisogna cbe i giudici siano assai, perch6 
pochi sempre fanno a modo de’ pochi,” &c. : compare the whole of the 
same chapter. 

I add another remarkable passage of Machiavel—Discorso sulla Riforma 
(of Florence, addressed to Pope Leo X.), pp. 119, 120, vol, iv. of the 
complete edition of his works, 1813. 

“E necessarissimo in una repubblica queslo ricorso, perchb i pochi 
cittadini non hanno ardire di punire gli uomini grandi, e perd bisogna che 
a tale effetto concorrano assai cittadini, accioche il gimlicio si nasconda, e 
nascondendosi, ciascuno si possa scusare.” 

1 Aristophan. Vesp. 570; Xenophon, Rep, Ath. i. r8. We are not to 
suppose that all the dikasts who tried a cause were veiy poor: Demoslhends 
would not talk to very poor men as to “the slave whom each of them 
might have left at home’ 1 (Dcmosthenfis cont. Stephan. A. c. 26, p. 1127). 

It was criminal by law in the dikasts to receive bribes in the exercise of 
their functions, as well as in every citizen to give money to them (Demosth. 
cont. Steph. B. c. 13, p. 1137). And it seems perfectly safe to affirm that 
in practice the dikasts were never tampered with beforehand: had the fact 
been otherwise, we must have seen copious allusions to it in the many free- 
spoken pleadings which remain to us (just as there are in the Roman orators): 
whereas in point of fact there are hardly any such allusions. The word 
SeK&fav (in Isokratds de Pac. Or. viii. p. 169, sect. 63) does not allude to 
obtaining by corrupt means verdicts of dikasts in the dikastery, hut to 
obtaining by such means votes for offices in the public assembly, where the 
election took place by show of hands. Isoltralfis says that this was often 
done in his time, and so perhaps it may have been ; but in the case of the 
dikasleries, much better security was taken against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from his noAuretBi, Fragm. xi. p. 69, ed. 
Neumann: compare Harpokration v, AeidCtiv j Plutarch, Coriolan. c. 14; 
and Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that Anytus was the first person who taught 
the art rod StKaCoiv rit Siiaurrlipia, a short time before the battle of 
riSgospotami, But besides that the information on this point is to the 
lost degree vague, we may remark that between the defeat of the oligarchy 
of Four Hundred, and the battle of jEgospotami, the financial and political 
condition of Athens was so exceedingly embarrassed, that it may well be 
doubted whether she could maintain the paid dikasteries on tlio ordinaiy 
footing. Both all the personal service of the citizens, and all the public 
money, must have been put in requisition at that time for defence against 
the enemy, without leaving any surplus for other purposes j there was not 
enough even to afford constant pay to the soldiers and sailors (compare 
Thucyd. vi. 91; viii. 69, 71, 76, 86), If therefore in this time of distress, 
the dikasteries were rarely convoked, and without any certainty of pay, a 
powerful accused person might find it more easy to tamper with them 
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discipline of Sparta, these numerous dikasteries afforded the 
only organ which Grecian politics could devise, for getting 
redress against powerful criminals, public as well as private, 
and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find 
that they are nothing but jury-trial applied on a scale broad, 
systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond all other 
historical experience — and that they therefore exhibit in 
exaggerated proportions both the excellences and the defects 
characteristic of the jury-system, as compared with decision by 
trained and professional judges. All the encomiums, which it 
is customary to pronounce upon jury-trial, will be found pre¬ 
dicable of the Athenian dikasteries in a still greater degree: 
all the reproaches, which can “be addressed on good ground to 
the dikasteries, will apply to modern juries also, though in a 
less degree. Such parallel is not less just, though the dikasteries, 
as the most democralieal feature of democracy itself, have been 
usually criticised with marked disfavour—every censure or 
sneer or joke against them which can be found in ancient 
authors, comic as well as serious, being accepted as true almost 
to the letter; while juries are so popular an institution, that 
their merits have been over-stated (in England at least) and 
their defects kept out of sight The theory of the Athenian 
dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial as it has prevailed in 
England since the Revolution of 16S8, are one and the same: 
recourse to a certain number of private citizens, taken by 
chance or without possibility of knowing beforehand who they 
will be, sworn to hear fairly and impartially plaintiff and 
defendant, accuser and accused, and to find a true verdict 
according to their consciences upon a distinct issue before 
them. Eut in Athens this theory was worked out to its natural 
consequences; while English practice, in this respect as in so 
many others, is at variance with English theory. The jury, 
though an ancient and a constant portion of the judicial 
system, has never been more than a portion—kept in sub¬ 
ordination, trammels, and pupilage, by a powerful crown and 
by judges presiding over an artificial system of law. In the 
English 'state trials, down to a period not long before the 
Revolution of 1688, any jurors who found a verdict contrary 

beforehand, than it had been before, or than it came to be afterwards, 
when the system was regularly in operation. We can hardly reason with 
safety therefore, from the period shortly preceding the battle of Agospotami, 
either to that which preceded the Sicilian expedition, or to that which 
followed the subversion of the Thirty. 
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to the dictation of the judge were liable to line; and at an 
earlier period (if a second jury on being summoned found an 
opposite verdict) even to the terrible punishment of attaint. 1 
And though, for the last century and a half, the verdict of the 
jury has been free as to matters of fact, new trials having taken 
the place of the old attaint—yet the ascendency of the presiding 
judge over their minds, and his influence over the procedure as 
the authority on matters of law, has always been such as to 
overrule the natural play of their feelings and judgement as men 
and citizens 3 —sometimes to the detriment, much oftener to 

1 Mr. Jardinc, in his interesting and valuable publication, Criminal 
Trials, vol. i. p. 115, after giving an account of the trial of Sir Nicholas 
Throckmorton in 1 553 , for high treason, nnd his acquittal, observes— 
“ There is one circumstance in this trial, which ought not to be passed over 
without an observation. It appears that after the trial was over, the jury 
were required to give recognizances to answer for their verdict, and were 
afterwards imprisoned for nearly eight months and heavily fined liy a 
sentence of the Star-Chamber. Such was the security which the trial by 
jury afforded to the subject in those times; and such were the perils to 
which jurors were then exposed, who ventured to act upon their conscientious 
opinions in state prosecutions 1 But even these proceedings against the 
jury, monstrous as they appear to our improved notions of the administra¬ 
tion of justice, must not be considered as a wanton exercise of unlawful 
power on this particular occasion. The fact is that the judges of England 
had for centuries before exercised a similar authority, though not without 
some murmuring against it 5 and it was not until more than a century after 
it, in the reign of Charles II., that a solemn decision was pronounced 
against its legality. 

. ..." In the reign of James I. it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Egerton, together with the two Chief Justices and the Chief Baron, that 
when a party indicted is found guilty on the trial, the jury shall not be 
questioned; but on the other side, when the jury hath acquitted a felon or 
a traitor against manifest proof, they may be charged in the Star-Chamber 
for their partiality in finding a manifest offender not guilty. After the 
abolition of the Star-Chamber, there were several instances in the reign of 
Charles II., in which it was resolved that both grand and petit juries might 
be fined for giving verdicts against plain evidence and the directions of the 
court.” Compare Mr. Amos’s Notes on Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum 
Anglfee, c. 27. 

a Respecting the French juries, M. Cottu (Reflexions sur la Justice 
Crimineile, p. 79) remarks— 

“Le ddslr ardent de bien foire dont les jnres sonl gdndralement animds, 
et la crainte de s’dgarer, les jette dans une obeissance passive a l’impulsion 
quileur est donnde par le president de la Cow d’Assise, et si ce magistral 
sail s’emparer de leur estime, alors leur coniiance en lui ne connott plus do 
bornes. Ils le considered comme l’dloile qui doit les gttidci darts l’ob- 
scuritd qui les environne, et pleins d'un respect aveugle pour son opinion, 
51b n’attendent que la manifestation qu’il leur on fait pour la sanctionner par 
leur declaration. Ainsi au lieu de deux juges que laccusd devoit avoir, il 
n'en a bien souvent qu’un seul, qui est le president de la Cour d’Assise.” 

Anselm Feuerbach (in the second part of life work, Ueber die Oeffenl- 
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the benefit (always excepting political trials), of substantial 
justice. But in Athens the dikasts judged of the law as well as 
of the fact. The laws were not numerous, and were couched 
in few, for the most part familiar, words. To determine how 
the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were undisputed, the 
law invoked was properly applicable to them, were parts of the 
integral question submitted to them, and comprehended in 
their verdict. Moreover, each dikastery construed the law for 
itself without being bound to follow the decisions of those 
which had preceded it, except in so far as such analogy might 
really influence the convictions of the members. They were 
free, self-judging persons—unassisted by the schooling, but at 
the same time untrammelled by the awe-striking ascendency, 
of a professional judge—obeying the spontaneous inspirations 
of their own consciences, and recognising no authority except 
the laws of the city, with which they were familiar. 

Trial by jury, as practised in England since 1688, has been 
politically most valuable, as a security against the encroach¬ 
ments of an anti-popular executive. Partly for this reason, 
partly for others not necessary to state here, it has had greater 
credit as an instrument of judicature generally, and has been 
supposed to produce much more of what is good in English 
administration of justice, than really belongs to it. Amidst 
the unqualified encomiums so frequently bestowed upon the 
honesty, the unprejudiced rectitude of appreciation, the practical 
instinct for detecting falsehood and resisting sophistry, in twelve 
citizens taken by hazard and put into a jury-box—comparatively 
little account is taken either of the aids, or of the restrictions, 
or of the corrections in the shape of new trials, under which 
they act, or of the artificial forensic medium into which they 
are plunged for the time of their service: so that the theory of 
the case presumes them to be more of spontaneous agents, 
and more analogous to the Athenian dikasts, than the practice 
confirms. Accordingly, when we read these encomiums in 

lichkeit und Mtindlichkeit der Gerechtigkcitspflege, which contains his re¬ 
view of the French judicial system ,Ueber die Gcrichtsverfassung Frankreichs, 
Abl. iii. H. v, p. 477) confirms this statement from a large observation of 
the French courts ofjustice. 

The habit of the French juries, in so many doubtful cases, to pronounce 
a verdict of guilty by a majority of seven against five (in which case the law 
threw the burthen of actual condemnation upon the judges present in court, 
directing their votes to be counted along with those of the jury), is a re¬ 
markable proof of this aversion of the jury to the responsibility of decision 1 
see Feuerbach, ibid. p. 481 stq. Compare also the treatise of the same 
author, Betrachtnngcn fiber das Geschworoen-Gcricht, p. 186-198. 
yoT vr. C 
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modern authors, we shall find that both the direct benefits 
ascribed to jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed justice, 
and still more its indirect benefits in improving and educating 
the citizens generally—might have been set forth yet more 
emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Perikles about the 
Athenian dikasteries. If it be true that an Englishman or an 
American counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict from a jury of his country than from a permanent 
professional judge, much more would this be the feeling of an 
ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikasteries with the 
archon. The juror hears and judges under full persuasion 
that he himself individually stands in need of the same pro¬ 
tection or redress invoked by others: so also did the dikast. 
As to the effects of jury-trial in diffusing respect to the laws 
and constitution—in giving to every citizen a personal interest 
in enforcing the former and maintaining the latter—in im¬ 
parting a sentiment of dignity to small and poor men, through 
the discharge of a function exalted as well as useful—in calling 
forth the patriotic sympathies, and exercising the mental 
capacities of every individual—all these effects were produced 
in a still higher degree by the dikasteries at Athens; from their 
greater frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, 
without any professional judge, upon whom they could throw 
the responsibility of deciding for them. 1 

1 I transcribe from an eminent lawyer of the United States—Mr. Living¬ 
ston, author of a Penal Code for the State of Louisiana (Preface, p. 12-16), 
an eloquent panegyric on Trial by Jury, It contains little more than the 
topics commonly insisted on, but it is expressed wiLh peculiar warmth, 
and with the greater fulness, inasmuch as the people of Louisiana, for 
whom the author waB writing, had. no familiarity with the institution and its 
working. The reader will observe that almost everything here said, in 
recommendation of the jury, might have been urged by Pemd&s with much 
truer and wider application, in enforcing his transfer of judicial power from 
individual magistrates to the dikasteries. 

“By our constitution («'.<. in Louisiana), the right of a trial by jury 
is secured to the accused, but it is not exclusively established. This how¬ 
ever may be done by law, and there are so many strong reasons in its 
favour, that it has been thought proper to insert in the code a precise 
declaration that in ail criminal prosecutions, the trial by jury is a privilege 
which cannot be renounced. Were it left entirely at the option of the 
accused, n desire to propitiate the favour of the judge, ignorance of liis 
interest, or the confusion incident to his situation, might induce him to 
waive the advantage of a trial by his country, and thus by degrees accustom 
the people to a spectacle which they ought never to behold—a single man 
determining the fact, applying the law, and disposing at his will of the 
life, liberty, and reputation of a citizen , . . . Those who advocate the 
present disposition of our laws say—admitting the trial by jury to be an 
advantage, the law does enough when it fives the accused the option to 
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On the other hand, the imperfections inherent in jury-trial 
were likewise disclosed in an exaggerated form under the 

avail himself of ils benefits: he is the best judge whether it will be useful 
to him; and it would be unjust to direct him in so important a choice. 
This argument is specious, hut not solid. There are reasons, and some 
have already been stated, to show that this choice cannot be freely exercised. 
There is moreover another interest besides that of the culprit to be 
considered, If he be guilty, the state has an interest in his conviction ; 
and whether guilty or innocent, it lias a higher interest,—-that the fact 
should be fairly canvassed before judges inaccessible to influence, and un¬ 
biassed by any false views of official duty. It has an interest in the 
character of its administration of justice, and a paramount duty to perform 
in rendering it free from suspicion. It is not true therefore to say, that the 
laws do enough when they give the choice between a fair and impartial trial, 
and one that is liable to the greatest objections. They must do more— 
they must restrict that choice, so as not to suffer an ill-advised individual 
to degrade them into instruments of ruin, though it should be voluntarily 
inflicted 5 or of death, though that death should be suicide. 

“ Another advantage of rendering this mode of trial obligatory is, that it 
diffuses the moat valuable information among every rank of citizens: it is a 
school, of which every jury that is impanelled is a separate class, where the 
dictates of the laws and the consequence of disobedience to them are 
practically taught. The frequent exercise of these important functions 
moreover gives a sense of dignity and self-respect, not only becoming to the 
character of a free citizen, but which adds to This private happiness. Neither 
party-spirit, nor intrigue, nor power, con deprive him of life share in the 
administration of justice, though they can humble the pride of every other 
office and vacate every other place. Every time he is called upon to act in 
this capacity, he must feel that though placed in perhaps the humblest station, 
he is yet the guardian of the life, the liberty, and the reputation of hisfellow - 
citizens against injustice and oppression ; and that while his plain under - 
standing has been found the best refuge for innocence, his incorruptible ill' 
tegrity is pronounced a sure pledge that guilt will not escape. A slate 
whose most obscure citizens are thus individually elevated to perform these 
august functions ; who are alternately, the defenders of the injured, the 
dread of the guilty, the vigilant guardians of the constitution ; without 
whose consent no punishmont can be inflicted, no disgrace incurred; who 
can by their voice arrest the blow of oppression, and direct the hand of 
justice where to strike—such a state cap never sink into slavery, or easily 
submit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may pervert the constitution: 
ambitious demagogues may violate its precepts: foreign influence may 
control its operations: but while the people enjoy the trial by jury, 
taken by lot from among themselves, they cannot cease to he free. The 
information it spreads, the sense of dignity and independence it inspires, the 
courage it creates—will always give them an energy of resistance that can 
grapple with encroachments, and a renovating spirit that will make arbitrary 
power despair. The enemies of freedom know this: they know how ad¬ 
mirable a vehicle it is, to convey the contagion of those liberal principles 
which attack the vitals of their power, and they therefore guard against its 
introduction with more care than they would take to avoid pestilential 
disease. In countries where it already exists, they insidiously endeavour to 
innovate, because they dare not openly destroy: changes inconsistent with 
the spirit of the institution are introduced, under the plausible pretext of 
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Athenian system. Both juror and dikast represent the average 
man of the time and of the neighbourhood, exempt indeed from 
pecuniary corruption or personal fear,—deciding according to 
what he thinks justice or to some genuine feeling of equity, 
mercy, religion, or patriotism, which in reference to the case 
before him he thinks as good as justice—but not exempt from 
sympathies, antipathies, and prejudices, all of which act the 
more powerfully because there is often no consciousness of 
their presence, and because they even appear essential to his 

improvement: the common class of cithern an too ill-informed to perform the 
functions of jurors—a selection is necessary. This choice must lie confided 
to an agent of executive power, and must be made among the most eminent 
for education, wealth, and respectability: so that after several successive 
operations of political chemistry, a shining result may be obtained, freed 
indeed from all republican dross, but without any of the intrinsic value that 
is found in the rugged, but inflexible integrity, and incorruptible worth, of 
the original composition. Men impanelled by this process bear no re¬ 
semblance but in name to the sturdy, honest, unlettered jurors who derive no 
dignity butfrom the performance of their duties; and the momentary exercise 
of whosefunctions gives no time for the work of corruption or the influence of 
fear. By innovations such as these the institution is so changed as to leave 
nothing to attach the affections or awaken the interest of the people, and it 
is neglected as an useless, or abandoned as a mischievous contrivance," 

Consistently with this earnest admiration of jury-trial, Mr. Livingston, by 
the provisions of his code, limits very materially the interference of the 
presiding judge, thus bringing back the jurors more nearly to a similarity 
with the Athenian dikasts (p. 85) : “I restrict the charge of the judge to an 
opinion of the law and to the repetition of the evidence, only when required 
by any one of the jury. The practice of repeating all the testimony from 
notes,—always (from the nature of things) imperfectly, not seldom in¬ 
accurately, and sometimes carelessly taken, —has a double disadvantage: 
it makes the jurors, who rely more on the judge’s notes than on their own 
memory, inattentive to Lbe evidence ; and it gives them an imperfect copy 
of that which the nature of the trial by jury requires that they should record 
in their own minds. Forced to rely upon themselves, the necessity will 
quicken their attention, and it will be only when they disagree in their 
recollection that recourse will he had to the notes of the judge.” Mr. 
Livingston goes on to add, that the judges, from their old habits acquired 
as practising advocates, are scarcely ever neutral—almost always take a 
side—and generally against the prisoners on trial. 

The same considerations as those which Mr. Livingston here sets forth 
to demonstrate the value of jury-trial, are also insisted upon by M. Charles 
Comte, in his translation of Sir Richard Phillips’s Treatise on Juries, en¬ 
larged with many valuable reflections on the different shape which the jury- 
system has assumed in England and France (Des Pouvoirs et des Obligations 
des Jury, traduit de l’Anglois, par Charles Comte, sd ed. Paris, 1828, with 
preliminary Considerations sur le Pouvoir Judiciaire, p. 100 seqq.). 

The length of this note forbids my citing anything further either from the 
eulogistic observations of Sir Richard Phillips or from those of M. Comte: 
but they would be found (like those of Mr. Livingston) even more appli¬ 
cable to the dikasteries of Athens than to the juries of England nnd 

Amerlrr 
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idea of plain and straightforward good sense. According as a 
jury is composed of Catholics or Protestants, Irishmen or 
Englishmen, tradesmen, farmers, or inhabitants of a frontier on 
which smuggling prevails,—there is apt to prevail among them 
a corresponding bias. At the time of any great national 
delusion, such as the Popish Plot—or of any powerful local 
excitement, such as that of the Church and King mobs at 
Birmingham in 1791 against Dr. Priestley and the Dissenters— 
juries are found to perpetrate what a calmer age recognises 
to have been gross injustice. A jury, who disapprove of the 
infliction of capital punishment for a particular crime, will 
acquit prisoners in spite of the clearest evidence of guilt. It is 
probable that a delinquent, indicted for any state offence before 
the dilcastery at Athens,—having only a private accuser to 
contend against, with equal power of speaking in his own 
defence, of summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him—would have better chance of a fair trial than he 
would now have anywhere except in England and the United 
States of America; and better than he would have had in 
England down to the seventeenth century.* Juries bring the 

1 Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, Introduce p. 8) observes, that the “ pro¬ 
ceedings against persons accused of slate offences in the earlier periods of 
onr history, do not deserve the name of trials: they were a mere mockery 
of justice,” &c. 

Respecting what English juries have been, it is curious to peruse the 
following remarks of Mr. Daines Barrington, Observations on the Statutes, 
p. 409. In remarking on a statute of Henry VII,, A.D. 1494, he says— 

“ The aist chapter recites—' That perjury is much and customarily used 
within the city of London, among such persons as passen and been im¬ 
panelled in issue, joined between party and parly.’ 

“ This offence hath been before this statute complained of in preambles 
to several laws, being always the perjury of a juror, who finds a verdict 
contrary to his oath, and not that which we hear too much of at present, in 
the witnesses produced at a trial. 

" In the Dance of Death, written originally in French by Macliarel, and 
translated by John Lydgate in this reign, with some additions to adapt it to 
English characters—a juryman is mentioned, who had often been bribed 
forgiving a false verdict, which shows the offence to have been very com¬ 
mon. The sheriff, who summoned the jury, was likewise greatly accessory 
to this crime, by summoning those who were most partial and prejudiced. 
Carew, in his account of Cornwall, informs us that it was a common article 
in an attorney’s bill to charge fro amicitid vicecomi/is. 

"It is likewise remarkable, that partiality and perjury in jurois of the' 
city of London is more particularly complained of than in other parts of 
England, by the preamble of this and other statutes. Stow informs us that 
in 1468, many jurors of this city were punished by having papers fixed on 
their heads, stating their offence of having been tampered with by the 
parties to the suit. He likewise complains that this crying offence con¬ 
tinued in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when he wrote his account of 
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common feeling os well as the common reason of the public— 
or often indeed only the separate feeling of particular fractions 
of the public—to dictate the application of the law to particular 
cases. They are a protection against anything worse—especially 
against such corruption or servility as are liable to taint perma¬ 
nent official persons—but they cannot possibly reach anything 
better. Now the dikast trial at Athens effected the same object, 
and had in it only the same ingredients of error and misdecision, 
as the English jury: but it had them in sLronger dose, 1 without 

London : and Fuller, in Ills English Worthies, mentions it ns a proverbial 
saying, that London jiuies hang half and save half. Grafton also, in his 
Chronicle, informs us that the Chancellor of the Diocese of London was 
indicted for a murder, and that the bishop wrote a letter to Cardinal 
Wolscy, in behalf of his officer, to stop the prosecution, ‘because London 
juries were so prejudiced, that they would find Abel guilty for the murder 
of Cain.’ 

“ The punishment for a false verdict by the petty jury is by writ of 
attaint: and the statute directs, that half of the grand jury, when the trial 
is per medictatem lingua, shall he strangers, not Londoners. 

‘ And there's no London jury, hut a, e led 
In evidence as far by commonjhme, 

As they are by present deposition, 1 

(lien Jonson’a Magnetic Lady, Act III. Sc. 3.) 

"It appears by 15 Henry VI. c. 5 {which likewise recites the great in¬ 
crease of perjury in jurors and in the strongest terms), that in every attaint 
there were thirteen defendants—the twelve jurors who gave the verdict and 
the plaintiff or defendant who had obtained it, who therefore was supposed 
to have used corrupt means to procure it. For this reason, if the verdict was 
given in favour of the crown, no attaint could be brought, because the king 
could not be joined as a defendant with the jury who were prosecuted.” 

Compare also the some work, p. 394-437, and Mr. Amos’s Notes on 
Fortescue de Laudib. Leg. Anglioe, c. 27. 

1 In France, jury-trial was only introduced for the first lime by the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly in 1790; and then only for criminal procedure: I tran¬ 
scribe the following remarks on the working of it from the instructive 
article in Merlin’s Repertoire de Jurisprudence, article Jurd. Though 
written in a spirit very favourable to the jury, it proclaims the reflections of 
an observing lawyer on the temper and competence of the jurymen whom 
he had seen in action, and on their disposition to pronounce the verdict 
according to the feeling which the case before them inspired. 

“ Pourquoi faut-il qu’une institution qui rassure Ies ciloyens coiitre 
l’endurcissement et la prevention si funeste i l’innocenqe, quo peut produirc 
l’babitude de juger les crimes .... qu’une institution qui donne pour 
juges k un accuse, des citoyens inddpendans de toule espece d’influence, 
ses pairs, ses dgaux .... pourquoi faut-il que cette institution, dont les 
formes sont simples, touchantes, patriarchates, dont la thdorie flatte et 
entralne i’esprit par une adduction irresistible, ait dtd si souvent mdconnue, 
trompde par 1’ignorance et la pusillanimite, prostitude peut-filre par une vile 
et coupable corruption ? 

*' Rendons pourtant justice aux erreurs, mfime it la prdvarication, des 
jurds t ils ont trap de fois acquittd les coupables, niais il n’a pas encore dtd 
prouvd qu’ils eussent jamais fait couler une aoultc de Sana innocent: et si 
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the counteracting authority of a judge, and without the benefit 
of a procedure such as has now been obtained in England. 


l'on pouvoit snpposer qtt’ils eussent vn quelquefois le crime lii oh il n’y en 
avoit qu’une apparence trompeuse et fatisse, ce tie seroit pas leur conscience 
qu’il faudroit accuser : ce seroit la fatalitl malheureuse des circonstances 
qui nuroient accompagnl l’accusation, et qui auroit trompl de mime les 
juees les plus plnetrans et les plus exercls it rechercher la vlritl et & la 
deniller du mensonge. 

" Mats les reproches qu’ont souvent mlritls les juris, c’est d’avoir cldl i 
tintfausse commiseration, ou it l’intlrlt qu’ltoient parvenus k leur inspirer 
les families d’accuses qui avoient un rang dans la sociltl: c’est souvent 
d’fitre sortis de leurs attributions, qui se boment k apprecier les fails, ct les 
jugcr d’une manilre difTIrente de la loi. J'ai vu cent exemplesde ces 
usurpations de potwair et de ce despotisms des juris. Trop souvent ils ont 
voulu voir une action innocente, la oh la loi avoit dit qu’il y avait un crime, 
et alors ils n’ont pas craint de sc jouer de la vlritl pour tromper et lluder la 
loi.” . . . . “ Sera-t-il possible d’ameliorer l’institulion des juris, et d’en 
prlvenir les Icarts souvent trop scandaleux ? Gardons-nous d’en douter. Que 
l’on commence par composer le jury de propriltaires interessls it punir le crime 
pour le rendre plus rare : que surtout on en lloigne les artisans, les petits 
cultivateurs, hoinmcs chez qui sans doute la probitl est hcureusement fort 
commune, mais dont l’esprit est peu exercl, et qui accoutumls aux dlfl- 
rences, aux Igards, chdent toujours k l’opinion de ceux de leurs collegues 
dont le rang est plus distingul: ou qui, familiarises seulement avec les 
idles relatives it leur profession, n’ont jamais eu, dans lout le reste, que des 
idles d’emprunt ou d’inspiiation. On suit qu’aujourdhui ce sont ces 
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tion: et si cet liomme a le jugement faux ou le cceur corrompu, cette dlliblr- 
ation sera nlcessairement mauvaise. 


“ Mais pourra-t-on parvenir it vaincre l’insouciance des propriltaires riches 
et Iclairls, it leur faire abandonner leurs affaires, leurs families, leurs habi¬ 
tudes, pour les entratner dans les villcs, et leur y faire remplir des fonetions 
qui tourmentent quelquefois la probitl, et donnent des inquiltudes d’autant 
plus vives que la conscience est plus delicate ?. Pourquoi non ? Pourquoi 
les mimes classes de citoyens qui dans les huit ou due premiers mois de 
1792, se portaient avec tant de zllc it l’exercice de ces fonetions, les fuir- 
oient-elles aujourdhui ? surtout si, pour les y rappeler, la loi fait mouvoir 
les deux grands ressorts qui sont nans sa nrnin. si elle s’engage it rlcom- 
penser l’exactitude, et k punir la nlgligence?” (Merlin, Repertoire de 
Jurisprudence, art. Juris, p. 97.) 

In these passages it deserves notice, that what is particularly remarked 
about juries, both English and French, is, their reluctance to convict 
accused! persons brought before them. Now the character of the Athenian 
dikasts, as described by Mr. Mitford and by many other authors, is the 
precise reverse of this : an extreme severity and cruelty, and a disposition 
to convict all accused persons brought before them, upon little or no 
evidence—especially rich accused persons. I venture to affirm that to 
ascribe to them such a temper generally, is not less improbable in itself, 
than unsupported by any good, evidence. In the speeches remaining to us 
from defendants, we do indeed find complaints made of the severity of the 
dikasteries: but in those speeches which come from accusers, there are 
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The feelings of the dikasts counted for more, and their reason 
for less: not merely because of their greater numbers, which 
naturally heightened the pitch of feeling in each individual— 
but also because the addresses of orators or parties formed 
the prominent part of the procedure, and the depositions of 
witnesses only a very subordinate part. The dikast 1 therefore 

abundance of complaints to the contrary—of over-indulgence on the part of 
the dikasteries, and consequent impunity of criminals. Nor does Aristo¬ 
phanes—by whom most modern authors are guided even when they do not 
quote him—when fairly studied, bear out the temper ascribed by Mr. 
Mitford to the dikasts ; even if we admitted Aristophanes to be a faithful 
and trustworthy witness, which no man who knows his picture of Sokrales 
will be disposed to do. Aristophanes takes hold of every quality which 
will raise a laugh against the dikasts, and his portrait of them as Wasps was 
well calculated for this purpose—to describe them as boiling over with 
acrimony, irritation, impatience to find some one whom they could convict 
and punish. But even he, when he comes to describe these dikasts in 
action, represents them as obeying the appeals to their pity, as well as 
those to their anger—as being yielding and impressionable when their feel¬ 
ings are approached on either side, and unable, when they hear the excul¬ 
patory appeal of the accused, to maintain the anger which had been raised by 
the speech of the accuser. (See Aristophan. Vesp. 574,713, 727,974.) More¬ 
over, if from the Vespm we turn to the Nubes, where the poet attacks the 
sophists and not the dikasts, we are there told that the sophists could arm any 
man with fallacies and subterfuges which would enable him to procure 
acquittal from the dikasts, whatever might be the crime committed. 

I believe that this open-mindedness, and impressibility of the feelings on 
all sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, tears, invectiveB, &c., is the true 
character of the Athenian dikasts. And I also believe that they were, as a 
general rule, more open to commiseration than to any other feeling—like 
what is above said respecting the French jurymen: Mdijtos vahs ipyty 
(4 ABiivalav Brjp.os), eii/ierdStros irpbe (htov —this expression of Plutarch 
about the Athenian demos is no less true about the dikasts : compare also 
the description given by Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 10) of the memorable picture 
of the Athenian demos by the painter Parrhasius. 

1 That the difference between the dikast and the juryman, in this respect, 
is only one of degree, I need hardly remark. M. Merlin observes, “Je 
ne pense pas, comme bien des gens, que pour fitre propre rux fonctions 
de jur 4 , il suffise d’avoir itne intelligence ordinaire et de la probitl. Si 
l’accusd paroissoit seul aux debats avec les lemoins, il ne faudroit sans doute 
que du bon sens pour reconnoitre la vfritd dans des declarations faites avec 
simplicity et dygagfes de lout raisonnement: mais 11 y paroit assist! 
presque toujours d’un on de plusieurs ddfenseurs qui par des interpellations 
captieuses, embarrassent ou fgarent les temoins; et par line discussion 
subtile, aouvent sophistique, quelquefois eioquente, enveloppent la verity 
des nuages, et rendent l’yvidence merne problematique. Certes, il faut plus 
que de bonnes intentions, il faut plus que du bon sens, pour ne pas se kisser 
entratner b. ces fausses lueurs, pour se garantir des ycarts de la sensibility, et 
pour se maintenir immuablement dans la ligne du vrni, nu milieu de ces 
impulsionsdonnyes en mfme tempB k i’esprit et au coeur " (Merlin, Repertoire 
de Jurisprudence, art. Jurys, p. 98). 

At Athens, diere were no professional advocates: the accuser and the 
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heard little of the naked facts, the appropiiate subjects for 
his reason—but he was abundantly supplied with the plausible 
falsehoods, calumnies, uielevanl statements and suggestions, 
&c, of the paiUes, and that too in a manner skilfully adapted 
to his tempei To keep the facts of the case before the jury, 
apait fiom the falsehood and colouring of paiUes, is the most 
useful function of the modern judge, whose influence is also 
consideiable as a lestraint upon the pleader The helps to the 
reason of the dikast were thus materially diminished, while the 
action upon Ins feelings, of angei as well as of compassion, was 
shaipened, as compaied with the modem juroi 1 We see in 
the lemammg productions ot the Attic oratois how much there 
is of plausible deception, depaiLure from the tiue issue, and 

accused (oi the pluntifF and defendant, if the cause was civil), each appealed 
m peison with their witnesses, or sometimes with depositions which 
the witnesses had sworn to before the aichon each might come with a 
speech piepared by Antipho (Ihucyd. vm 68) or some other rhetor. each 
might have one 01 more {uvvydpous to speak on his behalf aftei himself, but 
seemingly only out of the space of time allotted to him by the clepsydra. 
In civil causes, the defendant must have been perfectly acquainted with the 
plaintiffs case, since besides the Amknsis or piehmmaiy examination before 
the nrclion, the cause had been for the most part alicady befoiean arbitrator 
In a criminal case the accused paity had only the Anakusis to guide lum, 
as to the maltei of which lie was to be accused ■ but it appears from the 
prepuied speeches of lecused parties which we now possess, that this Ana- 
kiisia must have been sufficiently copious to give him a good idea of that 
which he had to rebut The accuser was condemned to a fine of 1000 
drachms, if he did not obtain on the vudict one fifth of the votes of the 
dikasls engaged 

Antipho not only composed speeches for pleadeis before the dikastcry, 
hut also ga\ e them valu ible advice genei ally as to the mannei of conducting 
then case, though he did not himself speak hcfoie the dikasls • so also 
Ktesiklcs the kayoypdijios (Demosthenes cont Thcoknn. c. 5) acted as 
general advisci 01 attorney. Xenophon (Mcmor 1 2, 51) notices the per¬ 
sons “who knew how to furnish advice and aid to those engaged in a suit 
at liw” (of truviimv dwitn-dpei 01) as anrlogous to the siugeon when a 
man was sick, though they bore no curient professional name. 

1 Auslotle m the fiist and second chaptcis of hts Tieatise de RhetoricS, 
complains that the teachers and waters on rhetouc who preceded him, 
treated almost entirely of the cUOeicnt means of working on the feelings of 
the dikasts, and of matters 11 extraneous to the leal question which the 
dikasts ought to try "(irepl t&v Ufa rou irpayputros rb, ir\« 7 irr« vpayfuwrtioyrai 
BiafioA-ij 7 dp kuI tkeos /cal ipyb, oi irapl too irpiy/Mris lor a, ik\b itpbs 
rhv Sucatrrby, &e, 1 J, r compare, 1 2, 3 and 111 1, a) 

This is sufficient to show hoiv pi eminent such appeals to the feelings of 
the dikasts were, in actual fact and practice, even if a e did not know it 
from the pousal of the oiations themselves. 

Respecting the habit of accused persons to bung their wives and children 
bcfoie the dikasts ns suppliants for them to obtain meicy ot acquittal, see 
Ansloplian. Vesp <567—976 ; Andoludfisde Mysteins(adfinem), and Lysias 
Qiat. iv. de Vulnerc (ad fincm), 


r. 2 
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appeals to sympathies, antipathies, and prejudices of every kind, 
addressed to the dikasteries. 1 Of course such artifices were 

1 To a person accustomed to the judicature of modern Europe, conducted 
throughout all its stages by the instrumentality of professional men (judges, 
advocates, attorneys, &c.), and viewed hy the general public as a matter in 
which no private citizen either could act or ought to act for himself— 
nothing is more remarkable in reading the ALtic judicial orations (to a 
certain extent also the Roman) than the entire absence of this professional 
feeling, and the exhibition of justice both invoked and administered by 
private citizens exclusively. The nearest analogy to this, which modem 
justice presents, is to be found in the Courts of Requests and other courts 
for trying causes limited to small sums of property—too small to be worth 
the notice of judges and lawyers. 

These Courts, in spite of their direct and important hearing on the wel¬ 
fare and security of the poorer classes, have received little elucidation. The 
History of the Birmingham Court of Requests, by Mr. 'William Hutton 
(lately republished by Messrs. Chambers), forms an exception to this 
remark, and is full of instruction in respect to the habits, the conduct, and 
the sufferings of poor persons. It furnishes, besides, the closest approach 
that I know to the feelings of Athenian dikasts and pleaders, though of 
course with many important differences. 'Mr. Hutton was for many years 
unremitting in his attendance as a Commissioner, and took warm interest in 
lire honourable working of the Court. His remarks upon the position, the 
duties, and the difficulties of the Commissioners, illustrated by numerous 
cases given in detail, mo extremely interesting, and represent thoughts 
which must have often suggested themselves to intelligent dikasts at 
Athens. 

“ Law and equity (he says, p. 34) often vary. If the Commissioners 
cannot decide against law, they can decide without it. Their oath binds 
them to proceed according to good conscietue (?repl Stou oBic eltrt oi/toi, yvt&ny 
vji SiicaioroTj)—was the oath of the Athenian dikast). A man only needs 
information to be able to decide.” 

A few words from p. 36, about the sources of misjudgement. “Misin¬ 
formation is another source of evil: both parties equally treat the Com¬ 
missioners with deceit. The only people who can throw light upon the 
subject will not. 

“ It is difficult not to be won by the first speaker, if he carries the air of 
mildness and is master of his tale} or not to lie biassed in favour of 
infirmity or infancy, Those who cannot assist themselves, wc are much 
inclined to asbist. 

“ Nothing dissolves like tears. Though they arise from weakness, tlioy 
are powerful advocates, which instantly disarm, particularly those which 
the afflicted wish to hide. They come from the heart and will reach it, if 
tile judge has a heart to reach. Distress and pity arc inseparable. 

“Perhaps there never was a judge, from seventeen to seventy, who 
could look with indifference upon beauty in distress i if he could, he was 
unfit to be a judge. He should be a stranger to decision who is a stranger 
to compassion. All these matters influence the man, and warp his 
judgement.” 

This is a description, given by a perfectly honest and unprofessional 
judge, of his own feelings when on the bench. It will be found illustrated 
by frequent passages in the Attic pleaders, where they address themselves 
to the feelinrs here described in the bosom of the dikasts. 
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resorted to by opposite speakers in each particular trial. We 
have no means of knowing to what extent they actually perverted 
the judgement of the hearers. 1 * 3 * * Probably the frequent habit of 
sitting in dikastery gave them a penetration in detecting sophistry 
not often possessed by non-professional citizens. Nevertheless 
it cannot be doubted that in a considerable proportion of cases, 
success depended less upon the intrinsic merits of a case, than 
upon apparent airs of innocence, and truth-telling, dexterity of' 
statement, and good general character, hi the parties, their 
witnesses, and the friends who addressed the court on their 
behalf. The accusatory speeches in Attic oratory, wherein 
punishment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are ex¬ 
pressed with a bitterness which is now banished from English 
criminal judicature, though it was common in the state trials of 
two centuries ago. Against them may be set the impassioned 
and emphatic appeals made by defendants and their friends to 
the commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the more often 
successful, because they came last, immediately before decision' 
was pronounced. This is true of Rome as well as of Athens.® 

As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikastcries 
were thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury-trial, with 
its inherent excellences and defects both brought out in 
exaggerated relief. They ensured a decision at once uncorrupt, 
public-minded, and imposing—together with tire best security 
which the case admitted against illegal violences on the part of 
the rich and great. 8 Their extreme publicity—as well as their 

1 Demosthenes (coni. Phormio. p, 913, c. z) emphatically remarks how 
much more cautious witnesses were of giving false testimony before the 
numerous dikastery, than before the arbitrator. 

a Asconius gives an account of the begging off and supplication to the 
judlces at Rome, when sentence was about to he pronounced upon Scaurns, 
whom Cicero defended (cd, Ciceron. Ornt. pro Scauro, p. 28. ad Orell.) 

“ LaudaverunlScaurum consulates novcm—Hororn magna pars per tabellas 
laudaverunt, qul aberant i inter quos Pompeius quoque. Unus prseterea 
adolescens laudavit, frater ejus, Faustus Cornelius, Sylloc filius. Is in 
laudatione multa humiliter et cum lacriinis loculus non minus audlentes 
permovit, quam Seamus ipse permoverat. Ad genua jttdicum, cum sen- 
tentise ferrentur, bifnriam se diviserunt qui pro eo rogobant: ab uno latere 
Scaurus ipse et M. Glabtio, sororis films, et Paulus, et P. I.antulns, et L. 
Aimilius Buca, et C. Mommius, sunplicaverunt 1 ex alterd parte Sylla’ 
Faustus, frator Scauri, et T. Annius Milo, et T. Peducmus, et C. Cato, et 
M. Octavius Lamas.” 

Compare also Cicero, Brutus, c, 23, about the defence of Sergius 
Galba ; Quintilian, I. O. it. 15. . 

3 Plato, in his Treatise de Legibus (vi. p. 768), adopts all the distinv 

mushing principles of the Athenian dikasteries. He particularly insists, 

th-t the -it 1 “n who do“" not tube h ; i olinro jn the exerc'sa of this function,' 
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simple and oral procedure, divested of that verbal and ceremonial 
technicality which marked the law of Rome even at its outset, 
was no small benefit. And as the verdicts of the dikasts, even 
when wrong, depended upon causes of misjudgement common 
to them with the general body of the citizens, so they never 
appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens generally. Rut whatever may have been their 
defects as judicial instruments, as a stimulus both to thought 
and speech, their efficacy was unparalleled, in the circumstances 
of Athenian society. Doubtless they would not have produced 
the same effect if established at Thebes or Argos. The suscep¬ 
tibilities of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice 
and expansive tendencies of democratical citizenship, were also 
essential conditions—and that genuine taste for sitting in 
judgement and hearing both sides fairly, which, however 
Aristophanes may caricature and deride it, was alike honourable 
and useful to the people. The first establishment of the 
dikasteries is nearly coincident with the great improvement of 
Attic tragedy in passing from ALschylus to Sophokles. The 
same development of the national genius, now preparing 
splendid manifestations both in tragic and comic poetry, was 
called with redoubled force into the path of oratory, by the new 
judicial system. A certain power of speech now became 
necessary, not merely for those who intended to take a 
prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens to 
vindicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court of justice. 
It was an accomplishment of the greatest practical utility, even 
apart from ambitious purposes ; hardly less so than the use of 
arms or the practice of the gymnasium. Accordingly, the 
teachers of grammar and rhetoric, and the composers of written 
speeches to be delivered by others, now began to multiply and 
to acquire an unprecedented importance—as well at Athens as 
under the contemporary democracy of Syracuse, 1 in which also 
some form of popular judicature was established. Style and 
speech began to be reduced to a system, and so communicated ; 
not always happily, for several of the early rhetors 2 adopted an 

conceives himself to have no concern or interest in the commonwealth— 
t!> wapiirav rrjs vi\ews oti n 4 rox,os tlvai, 

1 Aristot, ap. Cicero. Brut. c. 12. 11 Itaque cum snblatis in Sicllift 
tyrannis res privalre longo intervallo jitdiciis repelerentur, turn primum 
quod esset acuta ea gens et conlroversa naturd, artem et prrccepta Siculos 
Coracem et Tisiam conscripsisse,” &c. Compare lxiodor. xi. 87 ; Pausan. 
vi. 17, 8. 

a Especially Gorgias : see Aristotel. Rhetor, iii. 1, 26 j Timteus, Fr, 5 
Dionys. Haltcam. De LysiS Judicium, c. 31 also Foss, Dissertatio de 
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artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which Attic good 
taste afterwards liberated itself. But the very character of a 
teacher of rhetoric as an art,—a man giving precepts and 
putting himself forward in show-lectures as a model for others, 
is a feature first belonging to the Periklean age, and indicates a 
new demand in the minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the 
rhetor and the sophist, as persons of influence and celebrity. 
These two names denoted persons of similar moral and in¬ 
tellectual endowments, or often indeed the same person, 
considered in different points of view; 1 either as professing 
to improve the moral character—or as communicating power 
and facility of expression—or as suggesting premises for per¬ 
suasion, illustrations on the common-places of morals and 
politics, argumentative abundance on matters of ordinary 
experience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, &c. a 
Antipho of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of 
Chalkedon, Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leonlini, Protagoras 
of AbdGra, Prodikus of Ke6s, Theodfirus of Byzantium, 
Hippias of Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who 

Gorgift Lcontino, p. 20 (Halle, 1828) ; and Westermann, Geschichte der 
Bercdsamkeit in.Gricchenland und Rom, sect. 30, 31. 

1 Plato (Gorgias, c. 20-75 i Protagoras, c. 9). Lysias is sometimes de¬ 
signated as a sophist (Demostb. cont. Neaer. c. 7 , p. 1351 ; Athens:, xiii. 

р. 592). There is no sufficient reason for supposing with Taylor (Vit. 
LysiiE, p. 56, ed. Dobson) that there were two persons named Lysias, and 
that the person here named Is a different man from the author of the 
speeches which remain to us: see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. H. p. 360, 
Appendix, c. 20. 

* See the first book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (alluded to in a former note) 
for his remarks on the technical teachers of rhetoric before his lime. He 
remarks (and Plato had remarked before him) (i. 1 and 2) that their leach* 
ing was for the most part thoroughly nanow and practical, bearing exclu¬ 
sively on what was required for the practice of the dikastery (irepl to® 
5 «df«(r 0 oi rrebrer rapvvrai rixfoAnyeh ): compare also a remarkable pas¬ 
sage in his Treatise do Sophislicis Elenchis, c. 32 ad finem. And though 
he himself lays down a far more profound and comprehensive theory of 
rhetoric and all matters appertaining to it (in a treatise which has rarely 
been surpassed in power of philosophical analysis), yet when he is recom¬ 
mending his speculations to notice, he appeals to the great practical value 
of rhetorical.teaching, as enabling a man to “ help himself” and fight his 
own battles in case of need —“Ktmov tl rdpiart fihv aicrvpb fiii ttwaaBat 
0 ori 0 eTy iovrf, Kiytp 81 atiK afcrxpdt' (i. I, 3; compare ill. 1, %} Plato, 
Gorgias, c. 41-55); Protagoras, c, 9; Phsedrus, c. 43-50; Euthydem. 

с. 1-31 j and Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 12, 2, 3). 

See also the character,of Proxenus in the Anabasis of Xenophon, ii, 6, 
16 1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 307 ; Aristoph. Nubes, 1108 *, Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 2, 48 j Plato Alkibiadls, i. c. 3!, p. 119 j and a striking 
passage in Plutarch’s life of Calo the cider, c.' I. 
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distinguished themselves in these departments of teaching. 
Antipho was the author of the earliest composed speech really 
spoken in a dikastery and preserved down to the later critics. 1 
These men were mostly not citizens of Athens, though many 
of them belonged to towns comprehended in the Athenian 
empire, at a time when important judicial causes belonging to 
these towns were often carried up to be tried at Athens—while 
all of them looked to that city as a central point of action and 
distinction. The term Sophist, which Herodotus 2 * 4 * * * applies with 
sincere respect to men of distinguished wisdom such as Solon, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &c., now came to be applied to these 
teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and disputation; 
many of whom professed acquaintance with the whole circle 
of human science, physical as well as moral (then narrow 
enough), so far as was necessary to talk about any portion of it 
plausibly and effectively, and to answer any question which 
might be proposed to them. Though they passed from one 
Grecian town to another, partly in the capacity of envoys from 
their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to numer¬ 
ous hearers, with much renown and large gain, 8 —they appear 
to have been viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion 
of the public.* For at a time when every citizen pleaded his 
own cause before the dikastery, they imparted, to those who 
were rich enough to purchase it, a peculiar skill in the common 
weapons, which made them seem like fencing-masters or pro¬ 
fessional swordsmen amidst a society of untrained duellists.® 


1 Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 832; Quintilian, ill. 1, 10. Compare 
Van Spaan (or Ruhnkan), Dissertatlo de Anliphonte Oratorc Atlico, 
pp. 8, 9, prefixed to Dobson’s edition of Antipho and Andolddfis. 
Antipho is said to have been the teacher of the historian Thucydidfe. The 
statement of Plutarch that the father of Antipho was also a sophist, can 
hardly he true. 

8 Herodot. i. 29; iv, 95. 

8 Plato (Hippias Major, c. 1, 2 j Wenon, p. 95; and Gorgias, c. I, with 
Stallhaum’s uote); Diodor. xii. S 3 ! Pausan. vi. 17, 8. 

4 Xenophon. Memorab. i. 3, 31. To teach or learn the art of speech 
was the common reproach made by the vulgar against philosophers and 
lettered, men—rh «oiv?i Tots <pi\oaiipots ivb rwv iraWav imripApevav 
(Xcnoph. Metnor. i. z, gi). Compare jUlschinOs cont. Timar. about 
Demosthenfis, c. 25,27, which illustrates the curious fragment of SopholtlCs, 
86?. Of yip .ybvavBpoi teal Kiyeiv i)cfKltieires. . 

* Such is , probably the meaning of that remarkable passage in which 
Thucydides describes the Athenian rhetor Antipho (viii. 68): ’A vrupuv, 
Mtp 'Mppaitav apery re obSevbs Verrepos, teal tepir terras ivOupntOitmi yevipevos 

(col i. hv yvotr) elire'i V ««1 is pev Sjtp.au oti srapi!uv ov! 1 is HAXov iyfrva itcoitrios 

obSivq:, iAA’ biriirreas rtf rrA^fltt Bii Si£av Setviryros Sitfieet- 

pesos, rubs pivr.ot iyavifapivovs kal iu Bueaerrrtplep teal iv Hpy, ir Kelerret 
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Moreover Sokrates,—himself a product of the same age, a 
disputant on the same subjects, and bearing the same name of 
a Sophist 1 —but despising political and judicial practice, and 
looking to the production of intellectual stimulus and moral 
impressions upon his hearers—Sokrates—or rather, Plato 
speaking through the person of Sokrates—carried on through¬ 
out his life a constant polemical warfare against the sophists 
and rhetors, in that negative vein in which he was unrivalled. 
And as the works of these latter have not remained, it is chiefly 
from the observations of their opponents that we know them; 
so that they are in a situation such as that in which Sokrates 
himself would have been, if we had been compelled to judge 
of him only from the Clouds of Aristophanes, or from those 
unfavourable impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, to 
have been generally prevalent at Athens. 

This is not the opportunity however for trying to distinguish 
the good from the evil in the working of the sophists and 
rhetors. At present it is enough that they were the natural 
product of the age j supplying those wants, and answering to 
that stimulus, which arose partly from the deliberations of the 
Ekklesia, but still more from the contentions before the 
elj ii'V, Horn ^up/ 3 ovkebaatrd ri, Supdptpos ixfieketp. “Inde ilia circa 
occultandnin eloquentiam simulatio, 1 * observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. iv. i, S. 

Compare Plato (Protagoras, c. 8 j I'hxdrus, c, 8fi), Isokratds cont. So- 
pbistas, Or, xiii. p. 29?, where he complains of the teaclieis— o'lnvts hsrt- 
axovro, $ucdCctr 6 at SiSdtrieeiy, i/tkeUdfiepoi rb 5 ua'x E P^°’ raT0 *' tS* avoitArwv, 
6 rup ijiBopoipriop tpyop tty kly ttp, i \k‘ nil rav •ppatttTtirav tt)s romvrys 
traibt/itretiis, Dcmosthen. De Pals. Legat. c. 70, 71, p. 417-420; and 
yiCschin. cont. Ktesiphon. c. 9, p. 371— Kanadpyov coipiar^p, oUptpop 
(t^aacri robs pdpovs ival^irtiv. 

1 /Eschlnfis cont. Ttmarch. c. 34, p. 74 - 'Yptis phv, & ‘ABypaToi, 
'Sancpdryv p'tv rbv rrotpurr t)v ivturtlvaTt, 8ti Kpirfar tyivy ireirai- 
Stutciis, iua rS>v rpiditovra r&p rbp Sypou itarakvaivrap. 

Among the sophists whom Isolsmtfis severely criticises, he evidently 
seems to include Plato, as may be seen by the contrast between Sil-a and 
irterrfoy, which he particularly notes, and which is so conspicuously set 
forth in the Plutonic writings (IsokralSs cont. Sophistas, Or. xiii. p. 293: 
also p. 295). We know also that Lysias called both Plato and Aischinfe 
the disciple of Sokratds, by the name of Sophists (AristeidSs, Orat. 
Platonic, xlvi. ’Yirbp r&p rtrrApur, p. 407, vol. ii. ed, Dindarf). Ari- 
steidSs remarks justly that the name Sophist was a general name, including 
all the philosophers, teachers, and lettered men. 

The general name Sophists, in fact, included good, bad, and indifferent, 
like “ the philosophers, the political economists, the metaphysicians,” &c, 
I shall take a future opportunity of examining the indiscriminate censures 
against them as a class, whloh most modem writers have copied implicitly 
from the polemics of ancient times. This examination will be' found, ip 
ch. lxvii. of the present history. ■ ■ 
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dikastery,—in which latter a far greater number of citizens 
took active part, with or without their own consent. The 
public and frequent dikasteries constituted by Perikles opened 
to the Athenian mind precisely that career of improvement 
which was best suited to its natural aptitude. They were 
essential to the development of that demand out of which grew 
not only Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary products, the 
speculative moral and political philosophy, and the didactic 
analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which long survived after 
Grecian creative genius had passed away. 1 And it was one of 
the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid, by an 
express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristophanes 
derides the Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as 
if it had enfeebled their military energy; but in his time most 
undoubtedly, that reproach was not true—nor did it become 
true, even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. During the course of that 
war, restless and energetic action was the characteristic of 
Athens even in a greater degree than oratory or political dis¬ 
cussion, though before the time of Demosthenes a material 
alteration had taken place. 

The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was 
thus one of the most important and prolific events in all 
Grecian history. The pay helped to furnish a maintenance for 
old citizens, past the age of military service. Elderly men were 
the best persons for such a service, and were preferred for 
judicial purposes both at Sparta, and as it seems, in heroic 
Greece. Nevertheless, we need not suppose that all the 
dikasts were either old or poor, though a considerable pro¬ 
portion of them were so, and though Aristophan£s selects 
these qualities as among the most suitable subjects for his 
ridicule. Periklfis has been often censured for this institution, 
as if he had been the first to ensure pay to dikasts who before 
served for nothing, and had thus introduced poor citizens into 
courts previously composed of citizens above poverty. But in 
the first place, this supposition is not correct in point of fact, 
inasmuch as there were no such constant dikasteries previously 
acting without pay; next, if it had been true, the habitual 

1 Xenoph. Memor. i. s, 31. \6yuv rlxyyy pb tiidiffiteiv. Xenophon 
ascribes the passing of this law to a personal hatred of Kritins against 
SokiatSs, and connects it with an anecdote exceedingly puerile, when con¬ 
sidered as the alleged cause of that hatred, as well as of the consequent 
law. But it is evident that the law had a far deeper meaning, and was 
aimed directly at one of the prominent democratic^! habits. 
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exclusion of the poor citizens would have nullified the popular 
working of these bodies, and would have prevented them from 
answering any longer to the reigning sentiment at Athens. 
Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to assign a regular pay 
to those who thus rendered regular service. It was indeed an 
essential item in the whole scheme 1 and purpose, so that the 
suppression of the pay of itself seems to have suspended the 
dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four Hundred was estab¬ 
lished—and it can only be discussed in that light. As the 
fact stands, we may suppose that the fiooo Heliasts who filled 
the dikasteries were composed of the middling and poorer 
citizens indiscriminately; though there was nothing to exclude 
the richer, if they chose to serve. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

FROM THE THIRTY YEARS* TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF 
TOTID/EA, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

The judicial alterations effected at Athens by Periklfis and 
Ephialles, described in the preceding chapter, gave to a large 
proportion of the citizens direct jury functions and an active 
interest in the constitution, such as they had never before 
enjoyed ; the change being at once a mark of previous growth 
of democratical sentiment during the past, and a cause of its 
further development during the future. The Athenian people 
were at this time ready for personal exertion in all directions. 
Military service on land or sea was not less conformable to 
their dispositions than attendance in the ekklesia or in the 
dikastery at home. The naval service especially was prosecuted 
with a degree of assiduity which brought about continual im¬ 
provement in skill and efficiency; while the poorer citizens, of 
whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact in obedience and 
discipline than any of the more opulent persons from whom the 
infantry or the cavalry were drawn. 2 The maritime multitude, 
in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 

1 Thucyd. vili. 67, Compare a curious passage, even in reference to the 
time of Demosthenes, in the speech of that orator contra Boeotum de 
Nomine, c. 5. xa\ «1 purBbs bropMy rots Smairrtjploii, tltrrjyw &v fts SpKov 
tin, &c, 

8 Xenophon, Memorab. iii, 5, 18, 
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laborious training an increased skill, which placed the Athenian 
navy every year more and more above the rest of Greece. And 
the perfection of this force became the more indispensable as 
the Athenian empire was now again confined to the sea and 
seaport towns; the reverses immediately preceding the Thirty 
years’ truce having broken up all Athenian land ascendency 
over Megara, Bccotia, and the other continental territories 
adjoining to Attica. 

The maritime confederacy—originally commenced at Delos 
under the headship of Athens, but with a common synod and 
deliberative voice on the part of each member—had now become 
transformed into a confirmed empire on the part of Athens, 
over the remaining states as foreign dependencies ; all of them 
rendering tribute except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. These 
three still remained on their original footing of autonomous 
allies, retaining their armed force, ships, and fortifications, with 
the obligation of furnishing military and naval aid when required, 
but not of paying tribute. The discontinuance of the deliber¬ 
ative synod, however, had deprived them of their original 
security against the encroachments of Athens. I have already 
stated generally the steps (we do not know them in detail) 
whereby this important change was brought about, gradually 
and without any violent revolution—for even the transfer of 
the common treasure from Delos to Athens, which was the 
most palpable symbol and evidence of the change, was not an 
act of Athenian violence, since it was adopted on the pro¬ 
position of the Samians. The change resulted in fact almost 
inevitably from the circumstances of the case, and from the 
eager activity of the Athenians contrasted with the backward¬ 
ness and aversion to personal service on the part of the allies. 
We must recollect that the confederacy, even in its original 
structure, was contracted for permanent objects, and was 
permanently binding by the vote of its majority, like the 
Spartan confederacy, upon every individual member. 1 It was 
destined to keep out the Persian fleet, and to maintain the 
police of the Aegean. Consistently with these objects, no 
individual member could be allowed to secede from the con¬ 
federacy, and thus to acquire the benefit of protection at the 
cost of the remainder: so that when Naxos and other members 
actually did secede, the step was taken as a revolt, and Athens 
only performed her duty as president of the confederacy in 

1 Thucyd. v. 301 about the Spartan confederacy— elpinityay, niptnv 
dval, 8, ti tty rb n\rj6os tSp £vp/ulxay i^pfcrijrai, t)y puli n Omv 
t) fyfoy ndXvfta j?. 
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reducing them. By every such reduction, as well as by that 
exchange of personal service for money-payment, which most 
of the allies voluntarily sought, the power of Athens increased, 
until at length she found herself with an irresistible navy in 
the midst of disarmed tributaries, none of whom could escape 
from her constraining power,—and mistress of the sea, the use 
of which was indispensable to them. The synod of Delos, even 
if it had not before become partially deserted, must have 
ceased at the time when the treasure was removed to Athens— 
probably about 460 n.c., or shortly afterwards. 

The relations between Athens and her allies were thus 
materially changed, by proceedings which gradually evolved 
themselves and followed one upon the other without any pre¬ 
concerted plan. She became an imperial or despot city, 
governing an aggregate of dependent subjects, all without their 
own active concurrence, and in many cases doubtless contrary 
to their own sense of political right. It was not likely that 
they should conspire unanimously to break up the confederacy, 
and discontinue the collection of contribution from each of the 
members ; nor would it have been at all desirable that they 
should do so : for while Greece generally would have been a 
great loser by such a proceeding, the allies themselves would 
have been the greatest losers of all, inasmuch as they would 
have been exposed without defence to the Persian and 
.Phoenician fleets. But the Athenians committed the capital 
fault of taking the whole alliance into their own hands, and 
treating the allies purely as subjects, without seeking to attach 
them by any form of political incorporation or collective meeting 
and discussion—without taking any pains to maintain com¬ 
munity of feeling or idea of a joint interest—without admitting 
any control, real or even pretended, over themselves as 
managers. Had they attempted to do this, it might have 
proved difficult to accomplish,—so powerful was the force of 
geographical dissemination, the tendency to isolated civic life, 
and the repugnance to any permanent extramural obligations, 
in every Grecian community. But they do not appear to have 
ever made the attempt. Finding Athens exalted by circum¬ 
stances to empire, and the allies degraded into subjects, the 
Athenian statesmen grasped at the exaltation as a matter of 
pride as well as profit. 1 Even Periklfis, the most prudent and 
far-sighted of them, betrayed no consciousness that ah empire 

1 Thucyd. ii. 63. Tils iriki-ws ipas elicbs r$ 'np.ap.ivtf M toB tipveii', 

a forams iydHiicrBt, ftonOotv, sal ph feiyetv robs stSnvs, $ jojJi rit 
; Stibittiv, &c, 
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without the cement of some all-pervading interest or attach¬ 
ment, although not practically oppressive, must nevertheless 
have a natural tendency to become more and more unpopular, 
and ultimately to crumble in pieces. Such was the course of 
events which, if the judicious counsels of Perikles had been 
followed, might have been postponed, though it could not 
have been averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 
alliance, PeriklSs formally disclaimed it. He maintained that 
Athens owed to her subject-allies no account of the money 
received from them, so long as she performed her contract by 
keeping away the Persian enemy and maintaining the safety 
of the /Egean waters. 1 This was, as he represented, the 
obligation which Athens had undertaken; and provided it 
were faithfully discharged, the allies had no right to ask 
questions or exercise control. That it was faithfully discharged 
no one could deny. No ship of war except from Athens and 
her allies was ever seen between the eastern and western shores 
of the ALgean. An Athenian fleet of sixty triremes was kept 
on duty in these waters, chiefly manned by Athenian citizens, 
and beneficial as well from the protection afforded to commerce 
as for keeping the seamen in constant pay and training. 2 And 
such was the effective superintendence maintained, that in the 
disastrous period preceding the Thirty years’ truce, when Athens 
lost Megara and Boeotia, and with difficulty recovered Euboea, 
none of her numerous maritime subjects took the opportunity 
to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to 1000, according to a verse of Aristophanes, 8 which 
cannot be under the truth, though it may well be, and prob¬ 
ably is, greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute 
collected at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and 
probably also for the years preceding it, is given by Thucydides 
at about 600 talents. Of the sums paid by particular states, 
however, we have little or no information. 1 It was placed 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 12. 

* Plutarch, Periklfis, c. n. 

s Aristophan. Vesp. 707. 

* The island of Kythfira was conquered by the Athenians from Sparta in 
415 B.C., and the annual tribute then imposed upon it was four talents 
(Thucyd. iv. 57). In the Inscription No. 143, ap. Boeckh Corp. Inscr., 
we find some names enumerated of tributary towns with the amount of 
tribute opposite to each, but the stone is too much damaged to give us 
much information. Tyrodiza in Thrace paid 1000 drachms t some other 
towns, or junctions of towns, not dearly discernible, are rated at 1000, 
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under the superintendence of the Hellenotamire; originally 
officers of the confederacy, but now removed from Delos to 

2000, 3000 drachms, one talent, and even ten talents. This inscription 
must be anterior to 413 B.c., when the tribute was converted into a five 
per cent, duty upon imports and exports: see Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, and liis notes upon the above-mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Athens not always to rate each tributary city 
separately, but sometimes to join several in one collective rating; probably 
each responsible for the rest. This seems to have provoked occasional 
remonstrances from the allies, in some of which the rhetor Antipho was 
employed to furnish the speech which the complainants pronounced before 
the dikastery: see Antipho ap. Harpokration, v. ’Avriirafis—SiwreXetr. It 
is greatly to be lamented that the orations composed by Antipho for the 
Samothrakians and Lindians(the latter inhabiting one of the three separate 
towns in the island of Rhodes) have not been preserved. 

Since my first edition, M. Boeckh has published a second edition of his 
Public Economy of the Athenians, with valuable additions and enlarge¬ 
ments. Among the latter are included several Inscriptions (published also 
for the most pari in Rangab 4 ’s Antiquitds Iielldniques) recently found at 
Athens, and illustrating the tribute raised by ancient Athens from her 
subject-allies. M. Boeckh has devoted more than half his second volume 
(from p. 369 to p. 747) to an elaborate commentary for the elucidation of 
these documents. 

Had it been our good fortune to recover these Inscriptions complete, we 
should have acquired important and authentic information respecting the 
Athenian Tribute-system. But they are very imperfectly legible, and 
require at every step conjectural restoration as well as conjectural Inter¬ 
pretation. To extract from them a consistent idea of the entire system, 
M. Boeckh has recourse to several hypotheses, which appear to me more 
ingenious than convincing. 

The Btones (or at least several among them) form a series of records, 
belonging to successive years or other periods, inscribed by the Thirty 
Logistic or Auditors (Uoeckh, p. 584). The point or time from which they 
begin is not positively determinable. Rangabi supposes it to be Olymp. 82, 
1 (452 B.C.), while Boeckh puts it later—Olymp. 83, 2, b.c. 447 (p. 594- 
596). They reach clown, in his opinion, to B.c. 406. 

As to the amount of tribute demanded from or paid by the allies, collec¬ 
tively or individually, nothing certain appears to me obtainable from these 
Inscriptions j which vary surprisingly (as Boeckh observes, pp. 61$, (>26, 
628, 646) in the sums placed opposite to the same name. _ We learn how¬ 
ever something about the classification of the subject-allies. They were 
distributed under five general heads,—1. ICarian Tribute. 2. Ionic Tribute. 
3. Insular Tribute. 4. Hollespontine Tribute. 5. Thracian Tribute. 
Under the first head, Karian, we find specified 62 names of cities j under 
the second, Ionic, 4a names; under the third, Insular, 41; under the 
fourth, Hellespontine, 50; under the fifth, Thracian, 68, The total of 
these (with the addition of four undecypherabie names not aggregated to 
cither class) malceB 267 names of tributary cities (Boeckh, p. 611). Un¬ 
doubtedly all tire names of tributaries are not here included. Boeckh 
supposes tlrnt an approximation to the actual total may be made, by adding 
one-fifth more, making in all 334 tributaries (p. 663). This shows a 
probable minimum, but little more. 

Allusion i« mule in the Inscriptions to certain differences in the mode of 
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Athens, and acting altogether as an Athenian treasury-board. 
The sum total of the Athenian revenue 1 from all sources, 
including this tribute, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war is stated by Xenophon at 1000 talents. Customs, harbour 
and market dues, receipts from the silver-mines at Laurium, 
rents of public property, fines from judicial sentences, a tax 
per head upon slaves, the annual payment made by each rnetic, 
&c., may have made up a larger sum than 400 talents; which 
sum, added to the 600 talents from tribute, would make the 
total named by Xenophon. But a verse of Aristophanes 8 
during the ninth year of the Peloponnesian war (b.c. 423) 
gives the general total of that time as 11 nearly 2000 talents : ’’ 
this is in all probability much above the truth, though we may 
reasonably imagine that the amount of tribute-money levied 
upon the allies had been augmented during the interval. I 
think that the alleged duplication of the tribute by Alkibiades, 
which Thucydidfis nowhere notices, is not borne out by any 
good evidence, nor can I believe that it ever reached the 
sum of 1200 talents. 8 Whatever may have been the actual 

assessment Some are self-assessed cities, iriKtis atnal <p6pov Tatdpevtu — 
others are cities inscribed by private individuals on the tribute roll, viKtts 
&s ol ISiuTai Iriypajiaf ipipov <ptp*u> (p. 613-616). These two heads 
(occurring in three different Inscriptions) seem to point to a date not long 
after the first establishment of the tribute. It appears that the Athenian 
kleruchs or outlying citizens were numbered among the tributaries, and 
were assessed (as far as can be made out) at the highest rale (p. 631). 

There are a few Inscriptions in which the sum placed opposite to the 
name of each city is extremely high j but in general the sum recorded is so 
small, that Boeckh affirms it not to represent the whole tribute assessed, 
but only that small fraction of it (according to him T } T ) which was paid 
over as a compliment of perquisite to the goddess AlbSnfi. His hypothesis 
on this subject rests, in. my judgement, upon no good proof, nor can I think 
that these Inscriptions at all help us to discover the actual aggregate of 
tribute raised, fie speaks too emphatically about the heavy pressure of it 
upon the allies. Nothing in Thucydides warrants this belief; moreover, 
we know distinctly from him that until the year 413 n.c., the total tribute 
was something not so much as 5 per cent, upon imporls and exports 
(Thucyd. vii. 28). How much less it was we do not know j but it certainly 
did not reach that point. Mitford seems struck with the lightness of the 
tax (see a note in this History, cli, lxi,). It is possible that the very high 
assessments, which appear on a few of the stones appended to some names 
of insular tributaries, may refer to a date later than 413 B.C. during the 
closing years of the war, when Athens was struggling under the most severe 
pressure and peril (Boeckh, p. 547 seq,). 

1 Xenophon. Anab. vii. 1. 27. oh peiov xikfaw' raKdmttv : compare 
Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii. ch. 7, 15, 19. 

a Aristophan. Vesp, 660. rdKarr' tyybs Sior^ikio. 

8 Very excellent writers on Athenian antiquity (Boeckh, Public Eeon. of 
Athens, c. 15, 19, b. iii.; Sch8mann, Anliq. J. P. Alt. sect, lxxiv. \K-P.. 
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magnitude of the Athenian budget, however, prior to the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian war, we know that during the larger part of the 


Hermann, Gr. Slaatsallcrthtlmer, sect. 157: compare however a passage in 
Boeckh, ch. 17, p. 421, Eng, transl., where he seems to be of an opposite 
opinion) accept this statement, that the tribute levied by Athens upon her 
allies was doubled some years after the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
war (at which time it was 600 talents), and that it came to amount to 1200 
talents. Nevertheless, I cannot follow them, upon evidence no stronger 
than rilschinCs (Fals. Leg. c. 54, p. 301), Andokidfis (De Pace, c. i, s. 9), 
and Pseudo-Andokidfis, cont. Alltib. s. n. 

Both Andolddds, and Aischinua who seems to copy him, profess to furnish 
a general but brief sketch of Athenian history for the century succeeding 
the Persian invasion. But both are so full of historical ancl chronological 
initccuiacies, that we can hardly accept their authority, when opposed by 
any negative probabilities, ns sufficient for an important matter of fact. In 
a note on the chapter immediately preceding I have already touched upon 
their extraordinary looseness of statement—pointed out by various com¬ 
mentators, among them particularly by Mr. Fynes Clinton! see vol. v, 
chap. xlv. note a . 

The assertion that the tribute from the Athenian allies was raised to a 
sum of 1200 talents annually, comes to us only from these oratois as 
original witnesses ; and in them it forms part of a tissue of statements alike 
confused and incorrect. But against it we have a powerful negative argu¬ 
ment—the perfect silence of Thucydides. Is it possible that that historian 
would have omitted all notice of a step so very important in its effects, if 
Athens had really adopted it ? He mentions to us the commutation by 
Athens of the tribute from her allies into a duty of 5 per cent, payable by 
them on their exports and imparts (vii. 28)—this was in the nineteenth year 
of the war—413 n.c, But anything like the duplication of the tribute all 
at once, would have altered much more materially the relations between 
Athens nnd her allies, and would have constituted in the minds of the latter 
a substantive grievance such as to aggravate the motive for revolt in a 
manner which Thucydidfis could hardly fail to notice. The orator riEschinfe 
refeis the augmentation of the tribute, up to 1200 talents, to the time 
succeeding the peace of Nikias : M. Bocckh (Public Econ. of Athens, b. jii. 
ch. 15-19, p. 400-434) supposes it to lmve taken place earlier titan the 
representation of the Vespw of Avislophanfis, that is, about three years 
before that peace, or 423 lt.c. But this would have been just before the 
time of the expedition of Braaidas into Thrace, and his success in exciting 
revolt among the dependencies of Athens. Now if Athens bad doubled 
her tribute upon all the allies, just before that expedition, Thucydides 
could not have omitted to mention it, as increasing the chances of success 
to Brasidas, and helping to determine the resolutions of the Akanthians and 
others, which were by no means adopted unanimously or without hesitation, 
to revolt. 

In reference to the Oration to wliioh I here refer as that of Pseudo- 
Andolcldfis against AlkibiadSs, I made some remarks in chap. xxxi. of this 
History, tending to show it to be spurious and of a time considerably later 
than that to which it purports to belong. I will here add one other remark, 
which appears to me decisive, tending to the same conclusion. 

The oration professes to be delivered in a contest of ostracism between 
Nikias, AllubladSs, and the speaker. One of the three (he says) must 
necessarily be ostracised, and the question is to determine which of the 
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administration of Perikles, the revenue including tribute was so 
managed as to leave a large annual surplusinsomuch that a 
treasure of coined money was accumulated in the Acropolis 
during the years preceding the Peloponnesian war—which 
treasure when at its maximum reached the great sum of 9700 
talents ( =^£2,230,000), and was still at 6000 talents, after a 
serious drain for various purposes, at the moment when that 
war began . 1 This system of public economy, constantly laying 
by a considerable sum year after year—in which Athens stood 
alone, since none of the Peloponnesian states had any public 
reserve whatever , 2 goes far of itself to vindicate Perildfis from 

three: accordingly the speaker dwells upon many topics calculated to raise 
a bad impiession of Alkibindds, and a favourable impression of himself. 

Among the accusations against Alkibindds, one is, that alter having 
recommended in the assembly of the people that the inhabitants of Melos 
should be sold as slaves, he had himself purchased a Mclian woman among 
the captives, and had had a son by her: it was criminal (argues the speaker) 
to beget offspring by a woman whose relations he had contributed to cnu->e 
to be put to death, and whose city he had contributed to ruin (c. 8). 

Upon this argument I do not hero touch, any further Ilian to bring out 
the point of chronology. The speech, if delivered at all, must have been 
delivered, at the earliest, nearly a year after the capture of Melos by the 
Athenians: it may be of later date, but it cannot possibly bo earlier. 

Now Melos surrendered in the winter immediately preceding the great 
expedition of the Athenians to Sicily in 41 J B.C., which expedition sailed 
about midsummer (Thucyd. v. 116 ; vi. 30). Nikias and Alkibindds both 
went as commanders of that expedition: the latter was recalled to Athens 
for trial on the charge of impiety about three months afterwards, IniL 
escaped in the way home, was condemned and sentenced to banishment in 
liis absence, and did not return to Athens until 407 n.c., long after the 
death of Nikias, who continued in command of the Athenian armament in 
Sicily, enjoying the full esteem of his countrymen, until its complete failure 
and ruin before Syracuse—and who perished himself afterwards as a 
Syracusan prisoner. 

Taking these circumstances together, it will at once be seen that there 
never can have been any time, ten months or more after die capture of 
Melos, when Nikias and Alkibindds could have been exposed to a vote of 
ostracism at Athens. The thing is absolutely impossible: and the oration 
in which such historical and chronological incompatibilities are embodied, 
must be spurious; furthermore it must have been composed long after the 
pretended time of delivery, when the chronological series of events had been 
forgotten. 

I may add that the story of this duplication of the tribute by Alkibindds 
is virtually contrary to the statement of Plutarch, probably borrowed from 
,/Eschinds, who states that the demagogues gradually increased (kot h 
juixpA) the tribute to 1300 talents (Plutarch, Aristeid, c. 24). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 13. 

8 Thucyd. i. 80. The foresight of the Athenian people, in abstaining 
from immediate use of public money and laying it up for future wants, 
would be still more conspicuously demonstrated, if the statement of 
jEscbinds the orator were true, that they vot together 7000 talents between 
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the charge of having wasted the public money in mischievous 
distributions for the purpose of obtaining popularity; and also 
to exonerate the Athenian Demos from that reproach of a 
greedy appetite for living by the public purse which it is 
common to advance against them. After the death of Kimon, 
no further expeditions were undertaken against the Persians. 
Even for some years before his death, not much appears to 
have been done. The tribute-money thus remained unex¬ 
pended, and kept in reserve, as the presidential duties of 
Athens prescribed, against future attack, which might at any 
time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other 
sources of Athenian revenue, however, we know that tribute 
received from allies was the largest item in it . 1 And altogether 
the exercise of empire abroad became a prominent feature in 
Athenian life, and a necessity to Athenian sentiment, not less 
than democracy at home. Athens was no longer, as she had 
been once, a single city, with Attica for her territory. She was 
a capital or imperial city—a despot-city, was the expression 
used by her enemies, and even sometimes by her own citizens 8 
—with many dependencies attached to her, and bound to 

the peace of Nilcias and the Sicilian expedition. M. Boeckh believes this 
statement, and says, “It is not impossible that 1000 talents might have 
been laid by every year, as the amount of tribute received was so consider¬ 
able” (Public Economy of Athens, ch. xx. p. 446, Eng. Trans.). I do not 
believe the statement: but M. Boeckh and others, who do, ought in fairness 
to set it against the many remarks which they pass in condemnation of the 
democratical prodigality. 

1 Thucyd. I, 122-143 j ii. 13. The wsi/ttjkobt);, or duty of two per cent, 
upon impoits and exports at the Pe incus, produced to the state a revenue 
of thirty-six talents in the year in which it was farmed by Andokidfa, some¬ 
where about 400 n.c., after the restoration of the democracy at Athens from 
Its defeat and subversion at the close of the Peloponnesian war (Andolridfis 
de Mysteriis, c. 23, p, 65). This was at a period of depression in Athenian 
affairs, and when trade was doubtless not near so good as it had been during 
the earlier part of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must have been the most considerable per- 
manent source of Athenian revenue next to the tribute; though we do not 
know what rate of customs-duty was imposed at the Peirreus during the 
Peloponnesian war. Comparing together the two passages of Xenophon 
(Republ. Ath, 1, 17, and Aristophan, Vesp. 657), we may suppose that the, 
regular and usual rate of duty was one per cent, or one iicarotrti —while in 
case of need this may have been doubled or tripled—rir iroM&s iKvrotrr&s 
(see Boeckh, b. iii. ch. 1-4, p. 298-318, Eng. Trans.). The amount of 
revenue derived even from this source, however, can have borne no com¬ 
parison to the tribute, 

a By Periklgs, Thucyd. ii. 63. By Kleon, Thucyd. iii. 37. By the 
envoys at M8los, v. 89. By Euphemus, vi. 85. By the hostile Corinthians, 
i, 124, as a matter of course. 
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follow her orders. Such was the manner in which not merely 
Perikles and the other leading statesmen, but even the humblest 
Athenian citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens. The senti¬ 
ment was one which carried with it both personal pride and 
stimulus to active patriotism. To establish Athenian interests 
among the dependent territories was one important object in 
the eyes of Perikles. While discouraging all distant 1 and rash 
enterprises, such as invasions of Egypt or Cyprus, he planted 
out many kleruchies, and colonies of Athenian citizens inter¬ 
mingled with allies, on islands and parts of the coast. He 
conducted ioco citizens to the Thracian Chersonese, 500 to 
Naxos, and 250 to Andros. In the Chersonese, he further 
repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders from without, and 
even undertook the labour of carrying a wall of defence across 
the isthmus which connected the peninsula with Thrace ; since 
the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some time 
before by Kimon, 2 had still continued to renew their incursions 
from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the elder 
Miltiadfis about eighty years before, there had been in this 
peninsula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled 
with half-civilised Thracians: the settlers now acquired both 
greater numerical strength and better protection, though it does 
not appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. 
The maritime expeditions of Periklds even extended into the 
Euxine sea, as far as the important Greek city of Sindpd, then 
governed by a despot named Timesilaus, against whom a 
large proportion of the citizens were in active discontent. 
Lamachns was left with thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in 
expelling the despot, who was driven into exile along with his 
friends and party. The properties of these exiles were con¬ 
fiscated, and assigned to the maintenance of six hundred 
Athenian citizens, admitted to equal fellowship and residence 
with the Sindpians. We may presume that on this occasion 
Sindpd became a member of the Athenian tributary alliance, 
if it had not been so before: but we do not know whether 
Kotydra and Trapezus, dependencies of Sindpfi "farther east¬ 
ward, which the 10,000 Greeks found on their retreat fifty 
years afterwards, existed in the time of Periklfis or not. More¬ 
over the numerous and well-equipped Athenian fleet under the 
command of Periklds produced an imposing effect upon the 
barbarous princes and tribes along the coast,® contributing 

1 Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 20. 

2 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. 

* Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 19, 20, 
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certainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to' the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 

It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many 
detachments of Athenian citizens became settled in various 
portions of the maritime empire of the city—some rich, 
investing their property in the islands as more secure! (from 
the incontestable superiority of Athens at sea) even than 
Attica, which since the loss of the Megarid could not be 
guarded against a Peloponnesian land invasion 1 —others poor, 
and hiring themselves out as labourers. 2 The islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros, as well as the territory of 
Estiiea, on the north of Euboaa, were completely occupied 
by Athenian proprietors and citizens: other places were 
partially so occupied. And it was doubtless advantageous to 
the islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading 
enterprises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the 
protection of the Athenian fleet It seems that Athens passed 
regulations occasionally for the commerce of her dependent 
allies, as we see by the fact that shortly before the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war she excluded the Megarians from all their ports. 
The commercial relations between Peirieus and the AEgean 
reached their maximum during the interval immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Peloponnesian war. These relations were not 
confined to the country east and north of Attica: they 
reached also the western regions. The most important settle¬ 
ments founded by Athens during this period were, Amphipolis 
in Thrace and Thurii in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in 437 b.c. 
It was situated near the river Strymon in Thrace, on the 
eastern bank, and at the spot where the Strymon resumes its 
river-course after emerging from the lake above. It was 
originally a township or settlement of the Edonian_ Thracians, 
called Ennea Hodoi or Nine Ways—in a situation doubly 
valuable, both as being close upon the bridge over the 
Strymon, and as a convenient centre for the ship-timber and 
gold and silver mines of the neighbouring region. It was 
distant about three English miles from the Athenian settlement 
11 Xenophon, Rep. Ath. ii, 16. rbv pip ovtrlav rah y^trois vaparlfaprai, 
merraiopres rfj ipXV T V earii SdXatrtrw r)/p Si ’Arrucfyv yfjv 7 repiopSiri repvo- 
pin\v, yi-yvdxTKOVTes Sri tl airiip lKefi<rav<rtv, irSpar iyaIlSr , fui&vuP 
arep-hrovrai. 

Compare also Xenophon (MemorabiL il, 8, I, and Symporion, iv, 31). 

8 See the case of tbe free labourer and the husbandman at Naxos, Plato, 
Euthyphro. c. 3. 
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of Eion at the mouth of the river. The previous unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to form establishments at Ennea Hodoi have 
already been noticed—first that of Histiseus the Milesian, 
followed up by his brother Aristagoras (about 497-496 b.c.), 
next that of the Athenians about 465 b.c. under Leagrus and 
others—on both which occasions the intruding settlers had 
been defeated and expelled by the native Thracian tribes, 
though on the second occasion the number sent by Athens 
was not less than io.ooo. 1 So serious a loss deterred the 
Athenians for a long time from any repetition of the attempt. 
But it is highly probable that individual Athenian citizens, 
from Eion and from Thasus, connected themselves with power¬ 
ful Thracian families, and became in this manner actively 
engaged in mining—to their own great profit, as well as to 
the profit of the city collectively, since the property oF the 
kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupying colonial lands, bore 
its share in case of direct taxes being imposed on property 
generally. Among such fortunate adventurers we may number 
the historian Thucydides himself; seemingly descended from 
Athenian parents intermarrying with Thracians, and himself 
married to a wife either Thracian or belonging to a family of 
Athenian colonists in that region, through whom he became 
possessed of a large property in the mines, as well as of great- 
influence in the districts around. 3 This was one of the various 
ways in which the collective power of Athens enabled her 
chief citizens to enrich themselves individually. 

The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the 
year 437 b.c., appears to have been both numerous and 
well-sustained, inasmuch as it conquered and maintained the 
valuable position of Ennea Hodoi in spite of those formid¬ 
able Edonian neighbours who had baffled the two preceding 
attempts. Its name of Ennea Hodoi was exchanged for that 
of Amphipolis—the hill on which the new town was situated 
being bounded on three sides by the river. The settlers seem 
to have been of mixed extraction, comprising no large propor¬ 
tion of Athenians. Some were of Chalkidic race, others came 

1 Thucyd. i. 100. 

a Thucyd. iv, 105 ; Marcellinus, Vit. Thucyil. c. 19. See Rotsclier, 
Leben des Thukydtdes, ch. i. 4, p. 96, who gives a genealogy of Thucy- 
didfis, as far as it can be made out with any probability. The historian was 
connected by blood with MiltiadSs and Kimon, as well as with Olorus king 
of one of the Thracian tribes, whose daughter Hegesipyld was wife of 
Miltmd&s the conqueror of Marathon. In this manner therefore he belonged 
to orie of the ancient heroic families of Athens and even of Greece, being 
an ASakid through Ajax and Phihcus (Marcellin. c. 2). 
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from Argilus, a Grecian city colonised from Andros, which 
possessed the territory on the western bank of the Strymon 
immediately opposite to Amphipolis, 1 and which was included 
among the subject allies of Athens. Amphipolis, connected 
with the sea by the Strymon and the port of Eion, became the 
most important of all the Athenian dependencies in reference 
to Thrace and Macedonia, 

The colony of Thurii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum 
in Italy, near the site and on the territory of the ancient 
Sybaris, was founded by Athens about seven years earlier than 
Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion of the Thirty 
years' truce with Sparta, B.c. 443. Since the destruction of 
the old Sybaris by the Krotoniates, in 509 b.c., its territory 
had for the most part remained unappropriated. The descend¬ 
ants of the former inhabitants, dispersed at Laiis and in other 
portions of the territory, were not strong enough to establish 
any new city: nor did it suit the views of the Krotoniates 
themselves to do so. After an interval of more than sixty 
years, however, during which one unsuccessful attempt at 
occupation had been made by some Thessalian settlers, these 
Sybarites at length prevailed upon the Athenians to undertake 
and protect the re-colonisation; the proposition having been 
made in vain to the Spartans. Lampon and Xenokritus, the 
former a prophet and interpreter of oracles, were sent by 
Periklfis with ten ships as chiefs of the new colony of Thurii, 
founded under the auspices of Athens. The settlers, collected 
from all parts of Greece, included Dorians, Ionians, islanders, 
Boeotians, as well as Athenians. But the descendants of the 
ancient Sybarites procured themselves to be treated as privi¬ 
leged citizens, monopolising for themselves the possession of 
political powers as well as the most valuable lands in the 
immediate vicinity of the walls; while their wives also assumed 
an offensive pre-eminence over the other women of the city 
in the public religious processions. Such spirit of privilege 
and monopoly appears to have been a frequent manifestation 
among the ancient colonies, and often fatal either to their 
tranquillity or to their growth; sometimes to both. In the 
case of Thurii, founded under the auspices of the democratical 
Athens, it was not likely to have any lasting success. And we 
find that after no very long period, the majority of the colonists 
rose in insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, either 
slew or expelled them, and divided the entire territory of the 
city upon equal principles among the colonists of every 
1 Thucyd. iv. 10a; v, 6 . 
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different race. This revolution enabled them to make peace 
with the Krotoniatcs, who had probably been unfriendly so 
long as their ancient enemies the Sybarites were masters of 
the city and likely to turn its powers to the purpose of aveng¬ 
ing their conquered ancestors. And the city from this time 
forward, democratically governed, appears to have flourished 
steadily and without internal dissension for thirty years, until 
the ruinous disasters of the Athenians before Syracuse 
occasioned the overthrow of the Athenian party at Thurii. 
How miscellaneous the population of Thurii was, we may 
judge from the denominations of the ten tribes—such was 
the number of tribes established, after the model of Athens 
—Arlcas, Acha'is, Eleia, Eceotia, Amphiktyonis, Doris, las, 
Athena'is, Eubo'is, Nesiotis. From this mixture of race they 
could not agree in recognising or honouring an Athenian 
CEkist, or indeed any CEkist except Apollo. 1 The Spartan 
general Kleandridas, banished a few years before for having 
suffered himself to be bribed by Athens along with king 
Pleistoanax, removed to Thurii and was appointed general of 
the citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war was 
ultimately adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city of 
Herakleia half-way between the two—in the fertile territory 
called Siritis. 2 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that 
the rhetor Lysias, and the historian Herodotus, were both 
domiciliated there as citizens. The city was connected with 
Athens, yet seemingly only by a feeble tie; it was not 
numbered among the tributary subject allies. 8 From the cir¬ 
cumstance, that so small a proportion of the settlers at Thurii 
were native Athenians, we may infer that not' many of the 
latter at that time were willing to put themselves so far out of 
connexion with Athens—even though tempted by the prospect 
of lots of land in a fertile and promising territory. And 
Perikles was probably anxious that those poor citizens, for 
whom emigration was desirable, should rather become kleruchs 
in some of the islands or ports of the Algean, where they 
would serve (like the colonies of Rome) as a sort of garrison 
for the maintenance of the Athenian empire.* 

1 Diodor. xii. 35. 

, B Diodor, xii, 11, 12 j Strabo, vi. 264.; Plutarch, Periklds, c. 22. 

3 The Athenians pretended to no subject allies beyond the Ionian Gulf, 
Thucyd. vi. 14: compare vi. 45, 104; vti, 34. Thucydides does not oven 
mention Thurii, in his catalogue of the allies of Athens at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd, ii. 15). 

4 Plutarch, Perikles, e. xx. 
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The fourteen years between the Thirty years’ truce and the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, are a period of full 
maritime empire on the part of Athens—partially indeed 
resisted, but never with success. They are a period of peace 
with ah cities extraneous to her own empire j and of splendid 
decorations to the city itself, emanating from the genius of 
Pheidias and others, in sculpture as well as in architecture. 

Since the death of Kimon, Per ikies had become, gradually 
but entirely, the first citizen in the commonwealth. His 
qualities told for more, the longer they were known, and even 
the disastrous reverses which preceded the Thirty years’ truce 
had not overthrown him, since he had protested against that ex¬ 
pedition of Tolmides into Bceotia out of which they first arose. 
But if the personal influence of Perikies had increased, the 
party opposed to him seems also to have become stronger and 
better organised than before; and to have acquired a leader in 
many respects more effective than Kimon—Thucydides son of 
Melesias. The new chief was a near relative of Kimon, hut of 
a character and talents more analogous to that of PerildCs; a 
statesman mid orator rather than a general, though competent 
to both functions if occasion demanded, as every leading man 
in those days was required to be. Under Thucydides, the 
political and parliamentary opposition against Perikies assumed 
a constant character and an organisation, such as Kimon with 
his exclusively military aptitudes had never been able to 
establish. The aristocratical party in the commonwealth—the 
“ honourable and respectable ” citizens, as we find them styled, 
adopting their own nomenclature—now imposed upon them¬ 
selves the obligation of undeviating regularity in their attendance 
on the public assembly, sitting together in a particular section 
so as to be conspicuously parted from the Demos. In this 
manner their applause and dissent, their mutual encouragement 
to each other, their distribution of parts to different speakers, 
was made moreconducive to the party purposes _than it had 
been before when these distinguished persons were intermingled 
with the mass of citizens. 1 Thucydides himself was eminent as 
a speaker, inferior only to Perikies—perhaps hardly inferior 
even to him. We are told that in .reply to a question put to 
him by Archidamus, whether Perikies or he were the better 
1 Compare the speech of Nikias, in reference to the younger citizens and 
partisans of Alklbiadgs sitting together near the latter in the assembly— 
otis iyi> 6 p&v vvv ivBiSe rip avr/p hpSpl wapatcthevirrobt naBsipiivavs 
<pa flovgst, mil toTj rpt<rf}vr(pais farnrapaiciKtiofUtt fiii KaraurxvWMji'ei, el rip 
ns vapamlBttrai r&vSe, See. , (Thucyd, vi. 13.) See also Aristaphan6s,’ 
Ekklcsiaz. 298 sea., about partisans sitting near together. 
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wrestler, Thucydides replied—“Even when I throw him, he 
denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and talks over those 
who actually saw him fall.” 1 

Such an opposition, made to Perikles in all the full licence 
which a democratical constitution permitted, must have been 
both efficient and embarrassing. But the pointed severance of 
the aristocratical chiefs, which Thucydides son of Melfisias 
introduced, contributed probably at once to rally the demo¬ 
cratical majority round PeriklSs, and to exasperate the bitterness 
of party conflict. 2 As far as we can make out the grounds 
of the opposition, it turned partly upon the pacific policy of 
Perikles towards the Persians, partly upon his expenditure for 
home ornament. Thucydides contended that Athens was 
disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having drawn the 
confederate treasure from Delos to her own acropolis, under 
pretence of greater security—and then employing it, not in 
prosecuting war against the Persians, 3 but in beautifying Athens 
by new temples and costly statues. To this Periltl&s replied 
that Athens had undertaken the obligation, in consideration of 
the tribute-money, to protect her allies and keep off from them 
every foreign enemy—that she had accomplished this object 
completely at the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to 
guarantee the like security for the future—that under such 
circumstances, she owed no account to her allies of the 
expenditure of the surplus, but was at liberty to employ it for 
purposes useful and honourable to the city. In this point of 
view it was an object of great public importance to render 
Athens imposing in the eyes both of the allies and of Hellas 
generally, by improved fortifications,—by accumulated em¬ 
bellishment, sculptural and architectural,—and by religious 
festivals, frequent, splendid, musical and poetical. 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 8. "Orar lyk icaraflaKu srahaluy, inelros 
you/ As oil riirrune, v uc$, kb! porartlBel rots ip&rras, 

a Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. ir. r\ S’ infirm* iiuWa na\ <pi\oripla rur ivSpSiv 
PaBvT&Ttir rofxijr repodtra rjjs iriXtus, rb pity Srl/ior, rb S’ Myovs inohitrt 
naKeirBai. 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 12. SitfaMoo 4 r rats innkijcrlats poibvres, &s 6 
pier Sj^ttos ABoj-el Hal nanus isnoiti rb noirb ray 'EWi/vur xpl)M aTa r pbs 
abrbr in A-fjXou pierayaydir, $) S' freerty atrip vpbs robs iynaKotlyras timpe- 
vt/rrdrrt ribr srpotpdtffuy, Setffarra robs PapPdpovs 4 nei 6 er drf\(<r 6 ai nal 
$v\drrtiv ir bx v P<? ret noirb, rabrpv brjlpijne Xlepuehris, &c. 

Compare the speech of the Lesbians, and their complaints against 
Athens, at the moment of their revolt in the fourth year of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war (Thucyd. iii, io); where a similar accusation is brought forward 
—BireiSi| Si it&papev aiirobs (the Athenians) rtyr ply rod WlifSov (xBpar 
inirras, rV Si rSiy £upi/idvuv Saihuaiy brtiyopirovs, &a. 
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Such was the answer made by Perikles in defence of his 
policy against the opposition headed by Thucydides. And 
considering the grounds of the debate on both sides, the 
answer was perfectly satisfactory. For when we look at the 
very large sum which PeriklSs continually kept in reserve in 
the treasury, no one could reasonably complain that his ex¬ 
penditure for ornamental purposes was carried so far as to 
encroach upon the exigencies of defence. What Thucydides 
and his partisans appear to have urged, was that this common 
fund should still continue to be spent in aggressive warfare 
against the Persian king, in Egypt and elsewhere—conformably 
to the projects pursued by Kimon during his life. 1 But PeriklGs 
was right in contending that such outlay would have been 
simply wasteful ; of no use either to Athens or her allies, though 
risking all the chances of distant defeat, such as had been 
experienced a few years before in Egypt. The Persian force 
was already kept away both from the waters of the iEgean and 
the coast of Asia, either by the stipulations of the treaty of 
Kallias, or (if that treaty be supposed apocryphal) by a conduct 
practically the same as those stipulations would have enforced. 
The allies indeed might have had some ground of complaint 
against PeriklSs, either for not reducing the amount of tribute 
required from them, seeing that it was more than sufficient for 
the legitimate purposes of the confederacy,—or for not having 
collected their positive sentiment as to the disposal of it. But 
we do not find that this was the argument adopted by Thucy¬ 
dides and his party ; nor was it calculated to find favour either 
with aristocrats, or democrats, in the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens—an injustice common to 
both the parties in that city, not less to Kimon than to Perikles 
—in acting as despot instead of chief, and in discontinuing all 
appeal to the active and hearty concurrence of her numerous 
allies; we shall find that the schemes of Perikles were never¬ 
theless eminently Pan-PIellenic. In strengthening arid orna¬ 
menting Athens, in developing the full activity of Ijer citizens, 
in providing temples, religious offerings, works of art; solemn 
festivals, all of surpassing attraction,—he intended to exalt her 
into something greater than an imperial city with numerous 
dependent allies. He wished to make her the centre of Grecian 
feeling, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, and the type of strong 
democratical patriotism combined with,full liberty of individual 
taste and aspiration. He wished not merely to retain the 
adherence of the subject states, but to attract the admiration 
1 Plutarch, Perikl&s, c. 20. 

VOT- VI. D 
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and spontaneous deference of independent neighbours, so as 
to procure for Athens a moral ascendency much beyond the 
range of her direct power. And he succeeded in elevating the 
city to a visible grandeur, 1 which made her appear even much 
stronger than she really was—and which had the further effect 
of softening to the minds of her subjects the humiliating sense 
of obedience; while it served as a normal school, open to 
strangers from all quarters, of energetic action even under full 
licence of criticism—of elegant pursuits economically followed 
—and of a love for knowledge without enervation of character. 
Such were the views of Periklds in regard to his country, during 
the years which preceded the Peloponnesian war. We find 
them recorded in his celebrated Funeral Oration pronounced 
in the first year of that war—an exposition for ever memorable 
of the sentiment and purpose of Athenian democracy, as 
conceived by its ablest president. 

So bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydides 
and his party to this projected expenditure—so violent and 
pointed did the scission of aristocrats and democrats become— 
that the dispute came after no long time to that ultimate appeal 
which the Athenian constitution provided for the case of two 
opposite and nearly equal party-leaders—a vote of ostracism. 
Of the particular details which preceded this ostracism, we are 
not informed; but we see clearly that the general position was 
such as the ostracism was intended to meet. Probably the 
vote was proposed by the party of Thucydides, in order to 
procure the banishment of PeriklSs, the more powerful person 
of the two and the most likely to excite popular jealousy. The 
■challenge was accepted by Perikles and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority 
•condemned Thucydides to ostracism. 2 And it seems that the 
majority must have been very decisive, for the party of Thucy¬ 
dides was completely broken by it. We hear of no other 
single individual equally formidable, as a leader of opposition, 
throughout all the remaining life of PeriklSs. 

The ostracism of Thucydides apparently took place about 
•two years 8 after the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce 

1 Thucyd, i. 10. 

2 Plutarch, PeriMtis, c. II-J4, T&tosBe wpbi rhv ®ot/wS(5?)j/ sis iy&va 
irepl tow itrrpditm Karairras /col Biait tvSvveivas, bceivov pif 
imri\v<re 5 e r^v &vrtreray/i 4 n)v hatpeiav. See, in reference to the prin¬ 
ciple of the ostracism, a remarkable incident at Magnesia, between two 
political rivals, KretinSs and Hermeias: also the just reflections of Montes* 
.quieu, Esprit des Loix, xxvi. c. 17; xxix. c. 7. 

* Plutarch, Periklgs, c. 16: the indication of time however is vavue. 
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(443-44® D.c.), and it is to the period immediately following, that 
the great Periklean works belong. The southern wall of the 
acropolis had been built out of the spoils brought by Kimon 
from his Persian expeditions ; but the third of the long walls 
connecting Athens with the harbour was the proposition of 
Perikles, at what precise time we do not know. The long walls 
originally completed (not long after the battle of Tanagra, as 
has already been stated) were two, one from Athens to Peirseus, 
another from Athens to PhalSrum : the space between them was 
broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the communication 
with Peirseus would be interrupted. Accordingly PeriklSs now 
induced the people to construct a third or intermediate wall, 
running parallel with the first wall to Peirseus, and within a 
short distance 1 (seemingly near one furlong) from it: so that 
the communication between the city and the port was placed 
beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to 
have got within the Phalgric wail. It was seemingly about this 
time, too, that the splendid docks and arsenal in Peirseus, 
alleged by Isokratfis to have cost 1000 talents, were con¬ 
structed j a while the town itself of Peirseus' was laid out anew 
with straight streets intersecting at right angles. Apparently 
this was something new in Greece—the towns generally, and 
Athens itself in particular, having been built without any 
symmetry, or width, or continuity of streets. 8 Hippodamus 
the Milesian, a man of considerable attainments in the physical 
philosophy of the age, derived much renown as the earliest 
town architect, for having laid out the Peirseus on a regular 
plan. The market-place, or one of them at least, permanently 
bore his name—the Hippodamian agora. 4 At a time when 
so many great architects were displaying their genius in 
the construction of temples, we are not surprised to hear' 
that the structure of towns began to be regularised also. 
Moreover wo are told that the new colonial town of Thurii, 

1 Plato, Gorgins, p. 435, with Scholia; Plutarch, PerikMSs, c, 13; 
Forchbammer, Topographic V on Athon, in ICicler Philologische Studien, 
p, *79-282. See the map of Athens and its environs in the Classical 
Atlas, Everyman’s Library, 

a Isokrates, Oral. vii. ; Areopagit. p. 153, c, 27, 

3 See Dtkcearchus, Viu Grtecite, Fragtn. ed. Fuhr. p, 140! compare the 
description of Plattea in Thucydides, ii, 3, 

All the older towns now existing in the Grecian islands are put together 
in this same manner—narrow, muddy, crooked ways—few regular continu¬ 
ous lines of houses; see Ross, Reisen In den Griechiscben Inseln, Letter 
xxvii. vol. ii. p. 20. 

4 Aristotle, Politic, ii. 5,1; Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 4, I; Harpokration, 
v. 'ImroSi/ina. 
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to which Hippodamus went as a settler, was also constructed 
in the same systematic form as to straight and wide streets. 1 

The new scheme upon which the Peirseus was laid out was 
not without its value as one visible proof of the naval grandeur 
of Athens. But the buildings in Athens and on the acropolis 
formed the real glory of the Periklean age. A new theatre, 
termed the Odeon, was constructed for musical and poetical 
representations at the great Panathenaic solemnity. Next, 
the splendid temple of Athgng, called the Parthenon, with all 
its masterpieces of decorative sculpture, friezes, and reliefs: 
lastly, the costly portals erected to adorn the entrance of 
the acropolis, on the western side of the hill, through which 
the solemn processions on festival days were conducted. It 
appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon were both finished 
between 445 and 437 b.c. : the Propylasa somewhat later, between 
437 and 431 d c., in which latter year the Peloponnesian war 
began. 2 Progress was also made in restoring or re-constructing 
the Erechtheion, or ancient temple of Athene Polias, the patron 
goddess of the city—which had been burnt in the invasion of 
Xerxes. But the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war seems 
to have prevented the completion of this, as well as of the 
great temple of Dimeter at Eleusis, for the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries—that of AthSng at Sunium—and that of 
Nemesis at Rhamnus. Nor was the sculpture less memorable 
than the architecture. Three statues of Athgnfi, all by the hand 
of Pheidias, decorated the acropolis—one colossal, 47 feet 
high, of ivory, in the Parthenon 3 —a second of bronze, called 
the Lemnian Athene—a third of colossal magnitude, also 
in bronze, called AthSnS Promachos, placed between the 
Propytea and the Parthenon, and visible from afar off, even 
to the navigator approaching Peineus by sea. 

It is not of course to Perikles that the renown of these 
splendid productions of art belongs. But the great sculptors 
and architects, by whom they were conceived and executed, 
belonged to that same period of expanding and stimulating 
Athenian democracy, which likewise called forth creative 
genius in oratory, in dramatic poetry, and in philosophical 
speculation. One man especially, of immortal name,— 

1 Diodor. xii. 9. 

8 Leako, Topography of Athens, Append, ii. and iii. p. 328-336, 2nd 
edit. ’ 

8 See Leake, Topography of Athens, 2nd ed. p. in, Germ. Transl. 
O. Mailer (De Phidice Vilfl, p, 18) mentions no less than eight celebrated 
statues of AthSnfc, by the hand of Pheidias—four in the acropolis of 
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Pheidias,—born a little before the battle of Marathon, was 
the original mind in whom the sublime ideal conceptions of 
genuine art appear to have disengaged themselves from that 
stiffness of execution, and adherence to a consecrated type, 
which marked the efforts of his predecessors. 1 He was the great 
director and superintendent of all those decorative additions, 
whereby PeriklSs imparted to Athens a majesty such as had 
never before belonged to any Grecian city. The architects of 
the Parthenon and the other buildings—Iktinus, KallikratSs, 
Korcebus, MnesiklSs, and others—worked under his instruc¬ 
tions : and he had besides a school of pupils and subordinates 
to whom the mechanical part of his labours was confided. 
With all the great contributions which Pheidias made to the 
grandeur of Athens, his last and greatest achievement was far 
away from Athens—the colossal statue of Zeus, in the great 
temple of Olympia, executed in the years immediately pre¬ 
ceding the Peloponnesian war. This stupendous work was 
sixty feet high, of ivory and gold, embodying in visible majesty 
some of the grandest conceptions of Grecian poetry and 
religion. Its effect upon the minds of all beholders, for 
many centuries successively, was such as never has been, and 
probably never will be, equalled in the annals of art, sacred 
or profane. 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of 
art only as they bear upon Athenian and Grecian history, they 
are phenomena of extraordinary importance. When we learn 
the profound impression which they produced upon Grecian 
spectators of a later age, we may judge how immense was the 
effect upon that generation which saw them both begun and 
finished. In the year 480 b.c., Athens had been mined by 
the occupation of Xerxes. Since that period, the Greeks 
had seen, first the rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an 
enlarged scale—next, the addition of Peiroeus with its docks 
and magazines—thirdly, the junction of the two by the long 
walls, thus including the most numerous concentrated popu¬ 
lation, wealth, arms, ships, &c. in Greece 2 —lastly, the rapid 
creation of so many new miracles of art—the sculptures of 
Pheidias as well as the paintings of the Thasian painter 
Polygnfitus, in the temple of Theseus, and in the portico 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13-15 : 0 . Mtlller, De Phidte Vitfi, p. 34-60 j 
also his work, Archtiologie aer ICnnst, sect. 108-113. 

8 Thacyd. i, 80. teal raU HWots fiiroi nr Upttrra itfiprwrat, irtoinp re 
181? k«1 S^fioirtv Kal vaval kbI imtots sal JforXoir, na\ Sx^v Kffoi o!ik b* 
ivl yt X a ptv 'EA \livuc$ Ittrln, &C. 
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called PoekilA Plutarch observes 1 that the celerity with 
which the works were completed was the most remarkable 
circumstance connected with them; and so it probably might be, 
in respect to the effect upon the contemporary Greeks. The 
gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her maritime 
empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of works 
which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to 
her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 
especially put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta. 2 * 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have 
been borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the 
acropolis, as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in. 
If we may trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible 
grounds, it cannot have been much less than 3000 talents in the 
aggregate (about ^690,000). 3 The expenditure of so large a 
sum was of course a source of great private gain to contractors, 
tradesmen, merchants, artizans of various descriptions, &c., 
concerned in it. In one way or another, it distributed itself 
over a large portion of the whole city. And it appears that 
the materials employed for much of the work were designedly 
of the most costly description, as being most consistent with 
the reverence due to the gods. Marble was rejected as too 
common for the statue of AthfinU, and ivory employed in its 
place. 4 5 Even the gold with which it was surrounded weighed 
not less than forty talents. 6 A large expenditure for such 
purposes, considered as pious towards the gods, was at the 
same time imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which 
regarded with admiration every variety of public show and 
magnificence, and repaid with grateful deference the rich 
men who indulged in it. PeriklSs knew well that the visible 
splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, would 
cause her great power to appear greater still, and would thus 

1 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 13. 

a Thncyd. i. 10. 

8 See Leake, Topography of Athens, Append, lii. p. 329, 2nd ed. Germ, 
transl. Colonel Leake, with much justice, contends that the amount of 
2012 talents, stated by Harpokration out nf Philochorus as the cost of the 
Propykea alone, must be greatly exaggerated. Mr. Wilkins (Atheniensia, 
p. 84) expresses the same opinion j remarking that the transport of marble 
from Pentelikus to Athens is easy, and on a descending road. 

Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Cicer. de Officiis, ii. 17) blamed Periklgs for 
the large sum expended upon the Propylcea. It is not wonderful that he 
uttered this censure, if he had been led to rate the cost of them at 2012 
talents. 

* Valer. Maxim, i. 7, 2. 

5 Thucyd. ii. 13. 
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procure for her a real, though unacknowledged influence— 
perhaps even an ascendency—over all cities of the Grecian 
name. And it is certain that even among those who most 
hated and feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, there prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary 
deference. 

A step taken by Perikles, apparently not long after the com¬ 
mencement of the Thirty years’ truce, evinces how much this 
ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he connected 
it with views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece 
generally. He prevailed upon the people to send envoys to 
every city of the Greek name, great and small, inviting each to 
appoint deputies for a congress to be held at Athens. Three 
points were to be discussed in this intended congress, x. The 
restitution of those temples which had been burnt by the 
Persian invaders. 2. The fulfilment of such vows, as on that 
occasion had been made to the gods. 3. The safety of the 
sea and of maritime commerce for all. 

Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain the con¬ 
vocation of this congress at Athens—a Pan-Hellenic congress 
for Pan-Hellenic purposes. But those who were sent to Bceolia 
and Peloponnesus completely failed in their object, from the 
jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and her allies. Of the 
rest we hear nothing, for this refusal was quite sufficient to 
frustrate the whole scheme. 1 It is to be remarked that the 
dependent allies of Athens appear to have been summoned 
just as much as the cities perfectly autonomous; so that their 
tributary relation to Athens was not understood to degrade 
them. We may sincerely regret that such congress did not 
take effect, as it might have opened some new possibilities of 
converging tendency and alliance for the dispersed fractions of 
the Greek name—a comprehensive benefit not likely to be 
entertained at Sparta even as a project, but which might 
perhaps have been realised under Athens, and seems in this 
case to have been sincerely aimed at by Perikles. The events 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 17. , Plutarch gives no precise date, and O, 
MUller (De Phidice Vitd, p. 9) places these steps, for convocation of a con¬ 
gress, before the first war between Sparta and Athens and the battle of 
Tanagra— i. e, before 460 n.C. But this date seems to me improbable; 
Thebes was not yet renovated in power, nor had Boeotia as yet recovered 
from the fruits of her alliance with the Persians j moreover, neither Athens 
nor PeriklSs himself seems to have been at that time in a situation to 
conceive so large a project; which suits in every respect much better 
for the later period, after the Thirty years’ truce, but before the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, however, extinguished all hopes of 
any such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning of the 
Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by 
no means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth 
year of that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos. 

That island appears to have been the most powerful of all 
the allies of Athens. 1 It surpassed even Chios or Lesbos, 
standing on the same footing as these two : that is, paying no 
tribute-money—a privilege when compared with tlie body of 
the allies,—but furnishing ships and men when called upon, and 
retaining, subject to this condition, its complete autonomy, its 
oligarchical government, its fortifications, and its military force. 
Like most of the other islands near the coast, Samos possessed 
a portion of territory on the Asiatic mainland, between which 
and the territory of Milfitus lay the small town of Pri£n£, one 
of the twelve original members contributing to the Pan-Ionic 
solemnity. Respecting the possession of this town of Pri6n&, 
a war broke out between the Samians and Milesians, in the 
sixth year of the Thirty years’ truce (b.C. 440-439). Whether 
the town had before been independent, we do not know, but 
in this war the Milesians were worsted, and it fell into the 
hands of the Samians. The defeated Milesians, enrolled as 
they were among the tributary allies of Athens, complained to 
her of the conduct of the Samians, and their complaint was 
seconded by a party in Samos itself, opposed to the oligarchy 
and its proceedings. The Athenians required the two disput¬ 
ing cities to bring the matter before discussion and award at 
Athens. But the Samians refused to comply: 2 whereupon an 
armament of forty ships was despatched from Athens to the 
island, and established in it a democratical government; leaving 
in it a garrison and carrying away to Lemnos fifty men and as 
many boys from the principal oligarchical families, to serve as 
hostages. Of these families, however, a certain number retired 

J Tlmcyd. i. its; viii. 76; Piutarch, Periklds, c. 28. 

B Thucyd. i. 115; Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 25. Most of the statements 
which appear in this chapter of Plutarch (over and above the concise 
narrative of Thucydides) appear to be borrowed from exaggerated party 
stories of the day. We need make no remark upon the story, that Periklfis 
was induced to take the side of MilStus against Samos by the fact that 
Aspasia was a native of Miletus. Nor is it at all more credible, that the 
satrap Pissuthnes, from goodwill towards Samos, offered Perikles 10,000 
golden staters as an inducement to spare the island. It may perhaps be 
trae, however, that the Samian oligarchy, and those wealthy men whose 
children were likely to he taken as hostages, tried the effect of large bribes 
upon the mind of PeriklSs to prevail upon him not to alter the government. 
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to the mainland, where they entered into negotiations with 
Pissuthnes the satrap of Sardes, to procure aid and restoration. 
Obtaining from him seven hundred mercenary troops, and 
passing over in the night to the island, by previous concert with 
the oligarchical party, they overcame the Samian democracy 
as well as the Athenian garrison, who were sent over as 
prisoners to Pissuthnes. They were further lucky enough to 
succeed in stealing away from Lemnos their own recently 
deposited hostages, and they then proclaimed open revolt 
against Athens, in which Byzantium also joined. It seems- 
remarkable, that though by such a proceeding they would of 
course draw upon themselves the full strength of Athens, yet 
their first step was to resume aggressive hostilities against 
Milfitus, 1 whither they sailed with a powerful force of seventy 
ships, twenty of them carrying troops. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, a fleet 
of sixty triremes—probably all that were in complete readiness, 
—was despatched to Samos under ten generals, two of whom 
were Periklfis himself and the poet Sophokl6s, a both seemingly 
included among the ten ordinary Stratflgi of the year. But it 
was necessary to employ sixteen of these ships, partly in sum¬ 
moning contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands 
Sophokles went in person; 8 partly in keeping watch off the 
coast of ICaria for the arrival of the Phoenician fleet, which 
report stated to be approaching; so that Periklfis had only 
forty-four ships remaining in his squadron. Yet he did not 
hesitate to attack the Samian fleet of seventy ships on his way- 
back from Milfltus, near the island of Tragia, and was victorious 
in the action. Presently he was reinforced by forty ships from 
Athens and by twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be 
able to disembark at Samos, where he overcame the Samian 
land-force and blocked up the harbour with a portion of his 
fleet, surrounding the city on the land-side with a triple wall. 
Meanwhile the Samians had sent Stesagoras with five ships to 
press the coming of the Phoenician fleet, and the report of 

1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115. 

a Strabo, xiv. p. 638 j Schol. Arisleid6s, t. iii. p. 485, Dindorf. 

8 See the interesting particulars recounted respecting Sophokles by the 
Chinn poet Ion, who met and conversed with him during the course of this 
expedition (Athenocus, xiii. p. 603). He represents the poet as uncom¬ 
monly pleasing and graceful in society, but noway distinguished for active 
capacity. Sophokles was at this time in peculiar favour, from the success 
of his tragedy Antigonfi the year before. See the chronology of these: 
events discussed and elucidated in Boeckh's preliminary Dissertation to the: 
Antigonfi, c. 6-9. 
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their approach became again so prevalent that Periklfis felt 
obliged to take sixty ships (out of the total 125) to watch for 
them off the coast of Kaunus and Karia, where he cruised for 
about fourteen days. The Phoenician fleet 1 never came in 
sight, though Diodorus affirms that it was actually on its voyage. 
Pissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the Samians 
to have expected it. Yet I incline to believe that, though 
willing to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the 
Athenian allies, the satrap did not choose openly to violate the 
convention of Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden to 
send a fleet westward of the Chelidonian promontory. The 
departure of Perikles, however, so much weakened the Athenian 
fleet off Samos, that the Samians, suddenly sailing out of their 
harbour in an opportune moment, at the instigation and under 
the command of one of their most eminent citizens, the philo¬ 
sopher Melissus — surprised and disabled the blockading 
squadron, and even gained a victory over the remaining fleet 
before the ships could be fairly got clear of the land. 2 * * * * * For 
fourteen days they remained masters of the sea, carrying in 
and out all that they thought proper. It was not until the 
return of Periklfis that they were again blockaded. Reinforce¬ 
ments however were now multiplied to the investing squadron 
—from Athens, forty ships under ThucydidfSs, 8 Agnon, and 

1 Diodor. xi. 27. 

3 Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 26. Plutarch seems to have had before him 
accounts respecting this Samian campaign not only from Ephorus, Stceim- 
brotus, and Duris, but also from Aristotle! and the statements of the latter 
must have differed thus far from Thucydidfis, that he affirmed Melissus the 

Samian general to have been victorious over PeriklSs himself, which is not 

to be reconciled with the narrative of Thucydides. 

The Samian historian Duds, living about a century after this siege, seems 

to have introduced many falsehoods respecting the cruelties of Athens; see 

Plutarch, l. e. 

8 It appeals very improbable that this Thucydides can be the historian 
himself. If it be Thucydidfis son of Melfisias, we must suppose him to 
have been restored from ostracism before the regular time—a supposition 
indeed noway inadmissible in itself, but which there is nothing else to 
countenance. The author of the Life of Sophoklfis, as well ns most of the 
recent critics, adopt this opinion. 

On the other hand, it may have been a third person named Thucydidfis; 
for the name seems to have been common, as wc might guess from the two 
words of which it is compounded, We find a third Thucydides mentioned 
viii, 92—a native of Pharsalus s and the biographer Marcellinus seems to 
have read of many persons so called (0oukuS/5cu ttoXXoI, p. xvi. ed. Arnold). 
The subsequent history of Thucydidfis son of Melfisias is involved in com¬ 
plete obscurity. We do not know the incident to which the remarkable 
passage In Aristophanes (Acharn. 703) alludes—compare Vespa:, 946: nor 
can we confirm the statement which the Scholiast cites from Idomeneus, 
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Phormion, and twenty under Tlepolemus and Antiklfcs, besides 
thirty from Chios and Lesbos—making altogether near two 
hundred sail. Against this overwhelming force Melissus and 
the Samians made an unavailing attempt at resistance, but 
were presently quite blocked up, and remained so for nearly 
nine months until they could hold out no longer. They then 
capitulated, being compelled to raze their fortifications, to 
surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages for their future 
conduct, and to make good by stated instalments the whole 
expense of the enterprise, said to have reached 1000 talents. 
The Byzantines too made their submission at the same time. 1 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this 
revolt, as illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian 
empire. First, that the whole force of Athens, together with 
the contingents from Chios and Lesbos, was necessary in order 
to crush it, so that Byzantium, which joined in the revolt, 
seems to have been left unassailed. Now it is remarkable that 
none of the dependent allies near Byzantium or anywhere else, 
availed themselves of So favourable an opportunity to revolt 
also: a fact which seems plainly to imply that there was little 
positive discontent then prevalent among them. Had the 
revolt spread to other cities, probably Pissuthnes might have 
realised his promise of bringing up the Phoenician fleet, which 
would have been a serious calamity for the Hsgean Greeks, and 
was only kept off by the unbroken maintenance of the Athenian 
empire. 

Next, the revolted Samians applied for aid, not only to 
Pissuthnes, but also to Sparta and her allies; among whom at 
a special meeting the question of compliance or refusal was 
formally debated. Notwithstanding the Thirty years’ truce 
then subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, and which 
had been noway violated by Athens—many of the allies of 
Sparta voted for assisting the Samians. What part Sparta 
herself took, we do not know—but the Corinthians were the 

to the effect that Thucydldfis was banished and fled to Artaxerxes: see 
Uergk. Reliq. Com. Att. p. 6l. 

1 Thucyd. i. 117; Diodor. xii. 27, 28 j Isokratfis, De Perm 11 tat. Or. xv. 
sect. 118 j Cornel, Nepos, Vit. Timoth. c, 1. 

The assertion of Ephorus (see Diodorus, xli. 28, and Ephori Fragm. rr7, 
ed. Marx, with the note of Marx) that Perilrils employed battering machines 
against the town, under the management of the IClazomenian Artemon, 
was called in question by Herakleidfis Pontious, on the ground that 
Artemon was a contemporary of Anakreon, near a century before: and 
Thucydides represents PeiiklSs to have captured the town altogether by 
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main and decided advocates for the negative. They not only 
contended that the truce distinctly forbade compliance with 
the Samian request, but also recognised the right of each con¬ 
federacy to punish its own recusant members. And this was 
the decision ultimately adopted, for which the Corinthians 
afterwards took credit in the eyes of Athens, as its chief 
authors. 1 Certainly, if the contrary policy had been pursued, 
the Athenian empire might have been in great danger—the 
Phoenician fleet would probably have been brought in also— 
and the future course of events greatly altered. 

Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it 
almost as a matter of certainty that the Athenians would renew 
the democratical government which they had set up just before 
the revolt. Yet if they did so, it must have been again over¬ 
thrown, without any attempt to uphold it on the part of Athens. 
For we hardly hear of Samos again, until twenty-seven years 
afterwards, towards the latter division of the Peloponnesian 
war, in 412 b.c., and it then appears with an established 
oligarchical government of Geomori or landed proprietors, 
against which the people make a successful rising during the 
course of that year. 2 * As Samos remained, during the interval 
between 439 b.c. and 412 B.c., unfortified, deprived of its fleet, 
and enrolled among the- tribute-paying allies of Athens—and 
as it nevertheless either retained, or acquired, its oligarchical 
government; so we may conclude that Athens cannot have 
systematically interfered to democratise by violence the subject- 
allies, in cases where the natural tendency of parties ran 
towards oligarchy. The condition of Lesbos at the time of 
its revolt (hereafter to be related) will be found to confirm this 
conclusion. 8 

On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, 
Periklfis was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration over the 
citizens slain in the war, to whom, according to custom, solemn 
and public obsequies were celebrated in the suburb called 
Kerameikus. This custom appears to have been introduced 
shortly after the Persian war, 4 * * * and would doubtless contribute 

1 Thucyd. i. 40, 41. 

8 Thucyd. viii. 21. 

* Compare Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde, sect. 58, vol. If. 
p. 82. 

4 See Westennann, Geschichle der Beredsamkeit in Grlechenland und 

Rom ; Diodor. xi. 33; Dionys. Hal, A. R. v. 17. 

Perikl£s, in_ the funeral oration preserved by Thucydides (ii, 35-40), 

begins by saying—0/ /ihv troWol ruv iuSdSt elpnxirav j)8)j bratvavvi rbv 

irpouSifTa rf vijxcp rbv Kiyav rivBe, &c. 
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to stimulate the patriotism of the citizens, especially when the 
speaker elected to deliver it was possessed of the personal 
dignity as well as the oratorical powers of Periklfis. He was 
twice public funeral orator by the choice of the citizens; once 
after the Samian success, and a second time in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war. His discourse on the first occasion 
has not reached us, 1 but the second has been fortunately pre¬ 
served (in substance at least) by Thucydides, who also briefly 
describes the funeral ceremony—doubtless the same on all 
occasions. The bones of the deceased warriors were exposed 
in tents three days before the ceremony, in order that the 
relatives of each might have the opportunity of bringing offerings. 
They were then placed in coffins of cypress and carried forth on 
carts to the public burial-place at the ICerameikus; one coffin 
for each of the ten tribes, and one empty couch, formally laid 
out, to represent those warriors whose bones had not been 
discovered or collected. The female relatives of each followed 
the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a numerous pro¬ 
cession both of citizens and strangers. So soon as the bones 
had been consigned to the grave, some distinguished citizen, 
specially chosen for the purpose, mounted on an elevated stage 
and addressed to the multitude an appropriate discourse. Such 
was the effect produced by that of Periklfes after the Samian 
expedition, that when he had concluded, the audience present 
testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete. 2 
Only Elpinikfi, sister of the deceased ICimon, reminded him 
that the victories of her brother had been more felicitous, as 
gained over Persians and Phoenicians, and not over Greeks 
and kinsmen. And the contemporary poet Ion, the friend of 
Kimon, reported what he thought an unseemly boast of Periklfis 
—to the effect that Agamemnon had spent ten years in taking 
a foreign city, while he in nine months had reduced the first 

The Scholiast, and other commentators (K. F. Weber and Westermann 
among the number), make various guesses as to what celebrated man is 
here designated as the introducer of the custom of ft funeral harangue. 
The Scholiast says, Solon: Weber fixes on Kimon: Westermann, on 
Aiisteidds : another commentator on Themistoldls. But we may reason¬ 
ably doubt whether any one very celebrated man is specially Indicated by 
the words rbv irpaaBhra, To commend the introducer of the practice, is 
nothing more than a phrase for commending the practice itself, 

1 Some fragments of it seem to have been preserved, in the time of 
Aristotle: see his treatise de RhetoricS, i. 7; rii. 10, 3. 

2 Compare the enthusiastic demonstrations which welcomed Brasidas at 
SkifinS (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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and most powerful of all the Ionic communities. 1 But if we 
possessed the actual speech pronounced, we should probably 
find that he assigned all the honour of the exploit to Athens 
and her citizens generally, placing their achievement in favour¬ 
able comparison with that of Agamemnon and his host—not 
himself with Agamemnon. 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no 
doubt that the result of the Samian war not only rescued the 
Athenian empire from great peril, 2 but rendered it stronger 
than ever: while the foundation of Amphipolis, which was 
effected two years afterwards, strengthened it still further. 
Nor do we hear, during the ensuing few years, of any further 
tendencies to disaffection among its members, until the period 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. The feeling com¬ 
mon among them towards Athens, seems to have been neither 
attachment nor hatred, but simple indifference and acquies¬ 
cence in her supremacy. Such amount of positive discontent 
as really existed among them, arose, not from actual hardships 
suffered, but from the general political instinct of the Greek 
mind—desire of separate autonomy; which manifested itself 
in each city, through the oligarchical party, whose power was 
kept down by Athens—and was stimulated by the sentiment 
communicated from the Grecian communities without the 
Athenian empire. According to that sentiment, the condition 
of a subject-ally of Athens was treated as one of degradation 
and servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of Athens 
became predominant among the allies of Sparta, these latter 
gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatically, 
so as to encourage discontent artificially among the subject- 
allies of the Athenian empire. Possessing complete mastery 
of the sea, and every sort of superiority requisite for holding 
empire over islands, Athens had yet no sentiment to appeal to 
in her subjects, calculated to render her empire popular, except 
that of common democracy, which seems at first to have acted 
without any care on her part to encourage it, until the progress 
of the Peloponnesian war made such encouragement a part of 
her policy. And even had she tried to keep up in the allies 
the feeling of a common interest and the attachment to a per¬ 
manent confederacy, the instinct of political separation would 

1 Plutarch, Peiiklfis, c. 28 ; Thucyd, ii. 34. 

a A shoit fragment remaining from the comic poet F.upolis {KtShaices, Fr. 
xvi. p. 493, ed. Meineke) attests the anxiety at Athens about the Samian 
war, and the great joy when the island was reconquered! compare 
Aristophan. Vesp. 283. 
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probably have baffled all her efforts. But she took no such 
pains. With the usual morality that grows up in the minds of 
the actual possessors of power, she conceived herself entitled 
to exact obedience as her right. Some of the Athenian 
speakers in Thucydides go so far as to disdain all pretence of 
legitimate power, even such as might fairly be set up; resting 
the supremacy of Athens on the naked plea of superior force. 1 
As the allied cities were mostly under democracies—through 
the indirect influence rather than the systematic dictation of 
Athens—yet each having its own internal aristocracy in a state 
of opposition; so the movements for revolt against Athens 
originated with the aristocracy or with some few citizens apart; 
while the people, though sharing more or less in the desire for 
autonomy, had yet either a fear of their own aristocracy or a 
sympathy with Athens, which made them always backward in 
revolting, sometimes decidedly opposed to it. Neither PeriklSs 
nor Kleon indeed lays stress on the attachment of the people 
as distinguished from that of the Few, in these dependent 
cities. But the argument is strongly insisted on by Diodotus 2 * 
in the discussion respecting MitylSnfi after its surrender: and 
as the war advanced, the question of alliance with Athens or 
Sparta became more and more identified with the internal 
preponderance of democracy or oligarchy in each. 8 

We shall find that in most of those cases of actual revolt 
where wc are informed of the preceding circumstances, the 
step is adopted or contrived by a small number of oligarchical 
malcontents, without consulting the general voice; while in 
those cases where the general assembly is consulted before¬ 
hand, there is manifested indeed a preference for autonomy, 
but nothing like a hatred of Athens or decided inclination to 
break with her. In the case of MitylSnS, 4 in the fourth year 
of the war, it was the aristocratical government which revolted, 
while the people, as soon as they obtained arms, actually de¬ 
clared in favour of Athens. And the secession of Chios, the 

1 Thucyd. iii. 37 } ii. 63. See the conference, at the island of Melos in 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 89 seq.), between 
the Athenian commissioners and the Melians. I think however that this 
confeience is less to be tiusled as based in reality, than the speeches in 
Thucydides generally—of which more hereafter. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 47. Nuv ph yhp ipXv i Srjfios Iv hiriaais ra~s vixeaiv 
stivous 4 <rrl Kttl ^ 06 £yr«<p(ararai rois i\lyois fj, iJt y flmirSfl, ivdpx (L T0 ‘ s 
iiroor^irfliri voXi/xios thBis, &c. 

• See the striking observations of Thucydides, iii. 8a, 83 j Arlstotel. 
Politic, v. G, 9. 

4 Thucyd. id. zy. 
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greatest of all the allies, in the twentieth year of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war—even after all the hardships which the allies had 
been called upon to bear in that war, and after the ruinous dis¬ 
asters which Athens had sustained before Syracuse—was both 
prepared beforehand and accomplished by secret negotiations 
of the Chian oligarchy, not only without the concurrence, but 
against the inclination, of their own people . 1 In like manner, 
the revolt of Thasos would not have occurred, had not the 
Thasian democracy been previously subverted by the Athenian 
Peisander and his oligarchical confederates. So in Akanthus, 
in Amphipolis, in Mende, and those other Athenian depend¬ 
encies which were wrested from Athens by Brasidas—we find 
the latter secretly introduced by a few conspirators. The bulk 
of the citizens do not hail him at once as a deliverer, like 
men sick of Athenian supremacy : they acquiesce, not without 
debate, when Brasidas is already in the town, and his de¬ 
meanour, just as well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem. 
But neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have 
been admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they had 
not been alarmed for the safety of their friends, their proper¬ 
ties, and their harvest, still exposed in the lands without the 
walls . 2 These particular examples warrant us in affirming, 
that though the oligarchy in the various allied ri&ies desired 
eagerly to shake off the supremacy of Athens, the people were 
always backward in following them, sometimes even opposed, 
and hardly ever willing to make sacrifices for the object. They 
shared the universal Grecian desire for separate autonomy , 8 
and felt the Athenian empire as an extraneous pressure which 
they would have been glad to shake off, whenever the change 
could be made with safety. But their condition was not one of 
positive hardship, nor did they overlook the hazardous side of 
such a change—partly from the coercive hand of Athens— 
partly from new enemies against whom Athens had hitherto 
protected them—and not least from their own oligarchy. Of 
course the different allied cities were not all animated by the 
same feelings, some being more averse to Athens than others. 

The particular inodes, in. which Athenian supremacy pressed 

1 Thucyd. viii. 9-14. He observes also, respecting the Thasian oligarchy 
just set up in lieu of the previous democracy by the Athenian oligarchical 
conspirators who were then organising the revolution of the Four Hundred 
at Athens—that they immediately made preparations for revolting from 
Athens —oiv ainois /xi^iara & 4 f 3 ot\ovro, r« iittvSiyas 

ipSouirStu, k nl rbv Ivavriairifievoy Sij/tiov tearaheKitrdat (viii. 64). 

8 Thucyd. iv. 86, 88, 106, 123. 

* See the important passage, Thucyd. viii. 48. 
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upon the allies and excited complaints, appear to have been 
chiefly three, i. The annual tribute. 2. The encroachments 
or other misdeeds committed by individual Athenians, taking 
advantage of their superior position: citizens either planted 
out by the city as Kleruchs (out-settlers), on the lands of those 
allies who had been subdued—or serving in the naval arma¬ 
ments—or sent round as inspectors—or placed in occasional 
garrison—or carrying on some private speculation. 3. The 
obligation under which the allies were laid of bringing a 
large proportion of their judicial trials to be settled before the 
dikasteries at Athens, 

As to the tribute, I have before remarked that its amount had 
been but little raised from its first settlement down to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which time it was 600 
talents yearly. 1 It appears to have been reviewed, and the 
apportionment corrected, in every fifth year, at which period 
the collecting officers may probably have been changed. After¬ 
wards, probably, it became more burdensome, though when, or 
in what degree, we do not know: but the alleged duplication of 
it (as I have already remarked) is both uncertified and improb¬ 
able. The same gradual increase may probably be affirmed 
respecting the second head of inconvenience—vexation caused 
to the allies by individual Athenians, chiefly officers of arma¬ 
ments or powerful citizens. 3 Doubtless this was always more 
or less a real grievance, from the moment when the Athenians 
became despots in place of chiefs. But it was probably not 
very serious in extent until after the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, when revolt on the part of the allies 

1 Xenophon, Repub, Athen. iii. 5. 1 r\V of r(f£«i s row rpdpow rovro Si 
ylyi/erai Sis Tct iroWi, Si' (rotis irifiitrov. 

* Xenophon, Repub. Athen. i. 14. Tlepl 81 r&v wfipixav, ot ImrA&arw 
<ruKO0avroS<na, is So Koxiai, feed /wrodiri to4s xP’J'fToii, &c. 

Who are the persons designated by the expression of hvKiovres, appears 
to be specified more particularly a little farther, on (i. 18); it means the 
generals, the officers, the envoys, &c., sent forth by Athens. 

In respect to the Klernchies, or out-settlements of Athenian citizens on 
the lands of allies revolted and reconquered—we may remark that they are 
not noticed as a grievance in this treatise of Xenophon, nor in any or the 
anti-Athenian orations of Thucydidfis. They appear, however, as matters 
of crimination after the extinction of the empire, and at the moment when 
Athens was again rising into a position such as to inspire the hope of 
reviving it. For at the dose of the Peloponnesian war, which was also the 
destruction of the empire, all the Kleruchs were driven home. again, and 
deprived of their outlying property, which reverted to various insular 
proprietors. These latter were terrified at the idea that Athens might after¬ 
wards try to resume these lost rights i hence the subsequent outcry against 
KWnrWap 
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became more apprehended, and when garrisons, inspectors, and 
tribute-gathering ships became more essential in the working 
of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above noticed—the subjection of 
the allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries—has been more 
dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and seems to have 
been unduly exaggerated. We can hardly doubt that the 
beginning of this jurisdiction exercised by the Athenian di¬ 
kasteries dates with the synod of Delos, at the time of the first 
formation of the confederacy. It was an indispensable clement 
of that confederacy, that the members should forego their right 
of private war among each other, and submit their differences 
to peaceable arbitration—a covenant introduced even into 
alliances much less intimate than this was, and absolutely 
essential to the efficient maintenance of any common action 
against Persia. 1 Of course many causes of dispute, public as 
well as private, must have arisen among these wide-spread 
islands and seaports of the Aegean, connected with each other 
by relations of fellow-feeling, of trade, and of common appre¬ 
hensions. The synod of Delos, composed of the deputies of 
all, was the natural board of arbitration for such disputes. A 
habit must thus have been formed, of recognising a sort of 
federal tribunal,—to decide peaceably how far each ally had 
faithfully discharged its duties, both towards the confederacy 
collectively, and towards other allies with their individual 
citizens separately,—-as well as to enforce its decisions and 
punish refractory members, pursuant to the right which Sparta 
and her confederacy also claimed and exercised. 2 Now from 

1 See the expression in Thucydides (v. 27), describing the conditions 
required when Argos was about to extend her allinnces in Peloponnesus. 
The conditions were two. 1 . That the city should be autonomous. 3. 
Next, that it should be willing to submit its quarrels to equitable arbitration 
— fins aMvafiis ri itrri, «ol Shear liras fta! dfiolas BlBatri. 

In the oration against the Athenians, delivered by the Syracusan Her- 
mokratgs at ICamarina, Athens is accused of having enslaved her allies 
partly on the ground that they neglected to perform their military obliga¬ 
tions, partly because they made war upon each other (Thucyd. vi. 76), 
partly also on other specious pretences. How far this charge against 
Athens is borne out by the fact, we can hardly say; in all those particular 
examples which Thucydides mentions of subjugation of allies by Athens, 
there is a cause perfectly definite and sufficient—not a mere pretence 
devised by Athenian ambition. 

B According to the principle laid down by the Corinthians shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war— tobs irp oirfiicoyras (v/iftdxovs aMr nra tcoBdfav 
(Thucyd. i. 40-43). 

The Lacedaemonians, on preferring their accusation of treason against 
Themistoklfis, demanded that he should be tried at Sparta, before the 
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the beginning the Athenians were the guiding and enforcing 
presidents of this synod. When it gradually died away, they 
were found occupying its place as well as clothed with its 
functions. It was in this manner that their judicial authority 
over the allies appears first to have begun, as the confederacy 
became changed into an Athenian empire,—the judicial func¬ 
tions of the synod being transferred along with the common 
treasure to Athens, and doubtless much extended And on 
the whole, these functions must have been productive of more 
good than evil to the allies themselves, especially to the 
weakest and most defenceless among them. 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens 
(taking this numerical statement of AristophanSs not in its 
exact meaning, but simply as a great number), if a small town, 
or one of its citizens, had cause of complaint against a larger, 
there was no channel except the synod of Delos, or the 
Athenian tribunal, through which it could have any reasonable 
assurance of fair trial or justice. It is not to be supposed that 
all the private complaints and suits between citizen and citizen, 
in each respective subject town, were carried up for trial to 
Athens: yet we do not know distinctly how the line was 
drawn, between matters carried up thither, and matters tried 
at home. The subject cities appear to have been interdicted 
from the power of capital punishment, which could only be 
inflicted after previous trial and condemnation at Athens: 1 so 
that the latter reserved to herself the cognisance of most of 
the grave crimes—or what may be called “ the higher justice ” 
generally. And the political accusations preferred by citizen 
against citizen, in any subject city, for alleged treason, corrup¬ 
tion, non-fulfilment of public duty, &c., were doubtless carried 
to Athens for trial—perhaps the most important part of her 
jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not 
intended by Athens for the substantive object of amending the 
administration of justice in each separate allied city. It went 
rather to regulate the relations between city and city—between 
citizens of different cities—between Athenian citizens or officers, 
and any of these allied cities with which they had relations— 
between each city itself, as a dependent government with 

common Hellenic synod which held its sitting there, and of which Athens 
was then a member j that is, the _Spartan confederacy or alliance—iirl tow 
koivov ffvwtiptou t&v tEAAtywv (Diodor, xi. 55)* 

1 Antipho, Dc Crede Herftdis, c. 7 , p. 135 , i> ob$l viKet ffeow, fotti 
'AtojvoW, otiSiva BavArip fyfu&irw. 
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contending political parties, and the imperial head Athens. All 
these being problems which imperial Athens was called on to 
solve, the best way of solving them would have been through 
some common synod emanating from all the allies. Putting 
this aside, we shall find that the solution provided by Athens 
was perhaps the next best, and we shall be the more induced 
to think so when we compare it with the proceedings afterwards 
adopted by Sparta, when she had put down the Athenian 
empire. Under Sparta, the general rule was, to place each of 
the dependent cities under the government of a Dekarchy (or 
oligarchical council of ten) among its chief citizens, together 
with a Spartan harmost or governor having a small garrison 
under his orders. It will be found when we come to describe 
the Spartan maritime empire that these arrangements exposed 
each dependent city to very great violence and extortion, while, 
after all, they solved only a part of the problem. They served 
only to maintain each separate city under the dominion of 
Sparta without contributing to regulate the dealings between 
the citizens of one and those of another, or to bind together 
the empire as a whole. Now the Athenians did not, as a 
system, place in their dependent cities governors analogous to 
the harmosts, though they did so occasionally under special 
need. But their fleets and their officers were in frequent 
relation with these cities] and as the principal officers were 
noways indisposed to abuse their position, so the facility of 
complaint, constantly open, to the Athenian popular dikastery, 
served both as redress and guarantee against misrule of this 
description. It was a guarantee which the allies themselves 
sensibly felt and valued, as we know from Thucydides. The 
chief source from whence they had to apprehend evil was, the 
misconduct of the Athenian officials and principal citizens, who 
could misemploy the power of Athens for their own private 
purposes—but they looked up to the “ Athenian Demos as a 
chastener of such evil-doers and as a harbour of refuge to 
themselves.” 1 If the popular dikasteries at Athens had not 

1 Thucyd. vui. 48. Toil re KaXolis niyadoiis ivo/iafo/ilpovs oIk iXeWai 
airotis (that is, the subject-allies) vo<uff«iv tnpltri irpay/iara irapi^eiv roS Mifiau, 
trapurrks Svras «al layyiirks rav Katc&v Tip Hptp, if £v ri. it Ktla airahs ixpt- 
\e"<r 8 af /cal rb flip b r’ iieetvais rival, /cal fi/cpiroi ftv /col fiiaiirepop iiroSv^oyceiv, 
rciv re Sflftop fftpue to Karatpvyiiv rival /cal iicelvup atcppoPirriiv. Kal t«5to 
crop’ air&v t&p ipyav brttrrapiivas rets niteis tragus aiirbs elSlvai, Sn oSra 
vopifoutri. This is introduced as the deliberate judgement of the Athenian 
commander, the oligarch Phrynichus, whom Thucydidfe greatly commends 
for his sagacity, and with whom he seems in this case to have concurred. 

Xeaophon (Rep. Ath. i. 14, 14) affirms that the Athenian officers on 
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been thus open, the allied cities would have suffered much 
more severely from the captains and officials of Athens in their 
individual capacity. And the maintenance of political harmony, 
between the imperial city and the subject-ally, was ensured by 
Athens through the jurisdiction of her dikasteries with much 
less cost of injustice and violence than by Sparta. For though 
oligarchical leaders in these allied cities might sometimes be 
unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrong was 
immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Spartan har- 
mosts and Dekarchies, who put numbers to death without any 
trial at all. 

So again, it is to be recollected that Athenian private 
citizens, not officially employed, were spread over the whole 
range of the empire as kleruchs, proprietors, or traders. Of 
course therefore disputes would arise between them and the 
natives of the subject cities, as well as among these latter 
themselves, in cases where both parties did not belong to the 
same city. Now in such cases the Spartan imperial authority 
was so exercised as to afford little or no remedy, since the 
action of the harmost or the Dekarchy was confined to one 
separate city; while the Athenian dikasteries, with universal 
competence and public trial, afforded the best redress which 
the contingency admitted. If a Thasian citizen believed him¬ 
self aggrieved by the historian Thucydides, either as com¬ 
mander of the Athenian fleet on that station, or as proprietor 
of gold mines in Thrace,—he had his remedy against the 
latter by accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which 
the most powerful Athenian was amenable not less than the 
meanest Thasian. To a citizen of any allied city it might be 
an occasional hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens; 
but it was also often a valuable privilege to him to be able to 
service passed many unjust sentences upon the oligarchical party in the 
allied cities—fines, sentences of banishment, capital punishments, and that 
the Athenian people, though they had a strong public interest in the pros¬ 
perity of the allies in order that their tribute might he larger, neverthe¬ 
less thought it better that any individual citizen of Athens should pocket 
what he could out of the plunder of the allies, and leave to the latter 
nothing more than was absolutely necessaiy for them to live and work, 
without any superfluity such as might tempt them to revolt. 

That the Athenian officers on service may have succeeded too often in 
unjust peculation at the cost of the allies, is probable enough: but that the 
Athenian people were pleased to see their own individual citizens so en¬ 
riching themselves, is certainly not true. The large jurisdiction of the 
dikasteries was intended, among other effects, to open to the allies a legal 
redress against such misconduct on the part of the Athenian officers; and 
the passage above cited from Thucydid&'proves that it really produced such 

nn 
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sue, before those courts, others whom else he could not have 
reached. He had his share of the benefit as well as of the 
hardship. Athens, if she robbed her subject-allies of their 
independence, at least gave them in exchange the advantage 
of a central and common judiciary authority; thus enabling each 
of them to enforce claims of justice against the rest, in a way 
which would not have been practicable (to the weaker at least) 
even in a state of general independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of 
the kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep 
them under the rule of a harmost and a partisan oligarchy. 
And we read anecdotes which show that no justice could be 
obtained at Sparta even for the grossest outrages committed by 
the harmost, or by privaLc Spartans out of Laconia. The two 
daughters of a Boeotian named Skedasus (of Leuktra in Boeotia) 
had been first violated and then murdered by two Spartan 
citizens: the son of a citizen of Orcus in Euboea had been also 
outraged and killed by the harmost Aristodfimus: 1 in both 
cases the fathers went to Sparta to lay the enormity before the 
ephors and other authorities, and in both cases a deaf ear was 
turned to their complaints. But such crimes, if committed by 
Athenian citizens or officers, might have been brought to a 
formal exposure before the public sitting of the dikastery, and 
there can be no doubt that both would have been severely 
punished. We shall see hereafter that an enormity of this 
description, committed by the Athenian general PachSs at Mity- 
lSne, cost him his life before the Athenian dikasts. 2 Xenophon, 
in the dark and one-sided representation which he gives of the 
Athenian democracy, remarks, that if the subject-allies had not 
been made amenable to justice at Athens, they would have 
cared little for the people of Athens, and would have paid 
court only to those individual Athenians, generals, trierarchs, or 
envoys, who visited the islands on service; but under the exist¬ 
ing system, the subjects were compelled to visit Athens either 
as plaintiffs or defendants, and were thus under the necessity of 
paying court to the bulk of the people also—that is, to those 
humbler citizens out of whom the dikasteries were formed; 
they supplicated the dikasts in court for favour or lenient deal¬ 
ing. 8 But this is only an invidious manner of discrediting what 
, 1 Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 20; Plutarch, Ainator. Narrat. c. 3, p. 773. 

8 See infra , chap. xlix. 

* Xenophon, Rep. Athen. i. 18. riots 3 b robrots, el pbv ph iirl Slitas 
tfeauyot obpfiaxot, robs licir\iovy*s 'Mi\valo>v irt/iay pbvovs, robs re 
rrparmobs «ol robs rpiiipipxovs k a\ srpbtrBtis’ vvv S’ bviyitattrai rbv 3 %pov 
Kohawbeiv riiv ’A Bsjmhtv its enaoros r&v a\ip.pbx wv s 7 ‘yvixntw 8r» 8«< p&v 
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was really a protection to the allies, both in purpose and in 
reality. For it was a lighter lot to be brought for trial before 
the dikastery, than to be condemned without redress by the 
general on service, or to be forced to buy off his condemnation 
by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was open not merely to 
receive accusations against citizens of the allied cities, but also 
to entertain complaints which they preferred against others. 

Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so defective as 
tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect that they 
were the same tribunals under which every Athenian citizen 
held his own fortune or reputation, and that the native of 
any subject city was admitted to the same chance of justice as 
the native of Athens. Accordingly we find the Athenian envoy 
at Sparta, immediately before the Peloponnesian war, taking 
peculiar credit to the imperial city on this ground, for equal 
dealing with her subject-allies. “ If our power (he says) were 
to pass into other hands, the comparison would presently show 
how moderate we are in the use of it; but as regards us, our 
very moderation is unfairly turned to our disparagement rather 
than to our praise. For even though we put ourselves at dis¬ 
advantage in matters litigated with our allies, and though we 
have appointed such matters to be judged among ourselves, and 
under laws equal to both parties, we axe represented as animated 
by nothing better than a love of litigation.” 1 “ Our allies (he 

hibucdfitvov 'Adfirafe Show Bouvai ifal Xa/3riV, obit iv &X\ois rttjlv, aXX' in t$ 
Svfiiji, Us itrrt Bij viIpos ’AOjfvpirt. Kal bvriPoXrioai hvayndCerai iv rats Suea- 
trrtiflais, kb! sUrtivros rou, imAapffdnetrSai ri}s Aii rouro obv ot 

crippaxot BoCAoi rou Silliov run ’ASrjnaluy itaOftrratft fiaXXav. 

l Thucyd. i. 76, 77. "AXXous y bn oZn oliptda ret fj/xirepa XaPdvras 
B«fa< bn fiaXitrra tl n ptrptd(op*v itfun S 4 kb! Ik rou imiiKovs bBo£la rb 
irXeov j) tmxivos obx tticdrus irepiitmi, Kal iXactrob/itvat yap in rats fu/t- 
poXalais irpBr robs (ufifidxous Mttatj, Kal vap’ iipxv atiruis iv rots dpatats 
vipois iraifiiravres ras Kplfftts, tjnXotiucelv boKovptv, &c. 

I construe (vp/3 oXalats Stxais as connected in meaning with (vpfitlxaia and 
not with (vfiffoXa —following Duker and Bloomfield in preference to Poppo 
and Goller : see the elaborate notes of the two latter editors. Mkoi 4 iri 
iuppixav indicated the arrangements concluded by special convention 
between two different cities, by consent of both, for the purpose of deter-' 
raining controversies between their respective citizens s they were something 
essentially apart from the ordinary judicial arrangements of either state. 
Now what the Athenian orator here insists upon is exactly the contrary of 
this idea: he says that the allies were admitted to the benefit of Athenian 
trial and Athenian laws, in like manner with the citizens themselves. The 
judicial arrangements by which the Athenian allies were brought before the 
Athenian dikasteries cannot with propriety be Said to he Sinai M tvpBiXuv ; 
unless the act of original incorporation into the confederacy of Delos is to 
be regarded as a £bp$oXav or agreement—which in a large sense it might 
be, though not in the proper sense in which SIkiu birb £vppiXoiv are 
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adds) would complain less if we made open use of our superior 
force with regard to them; but we discard such maxims, and 

commonly mentioned. Moreover I think that the passage of Antipho (De 
Crude Herodis, p. 745) proves that it was the citizens of places not in 
alliance with Athens who litigated with Athenians according to Sinai itirb 
|u i uj8<f\wi'--not the allies of Athens while they resided in their own native 
cities; for I agree with the interpretation which Boeckh puls upon this 
pmsage, in opposition to l’latner and Schomann (Boeckh, I'ublic Econ. of 
Athens, book iii, ch. xvi. p. 403, Eng. transl. ; Schomann, Der Attisch. 
Prozess, p. 778; Platner, Prozess und Klagen bei den Attikern, ch. iv. 2, 
p. 110-112, where the latter discusses both the passages of Antipho and 
Thucydides). 

The passages in Demosthenes, Orat. de Malones. c. 3, pp. 98, 99; and 
Andolddes cont. Alkibiad. c. 7, p. 121 (I quote this latter oration, though 
it is undoubtedly spurious, because we may well suppose ihe author of it to 
he conversant with the nature and contents of iv/ifioKa), give us a sufficient 
idea of these judicial conventions, or fd [ifioXa —special and liable to differ 
in each particular case. They seem to me essentially distinct from that 
systematic scheme of proceeding whereby the dikasleries of Athens were 
made cognisant of all, or most, important controversies among or between 
the allied cities, as well as of political accusations. 

M. Boeckh draws a distinction between the autonomous allies (Chios and 
Lesbos, at the time immediately before the Peloponnesian war) and the 
subject -allies ; “ the former class (he says) retained possession of unlimited 
jurisdiction, whereas the latter were compelled to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens." Doubtless this distinction would prevail to a certain 
degree, but how far it was pushed we can hardly say. Suppose that a 
dispute took place between Chios and one of the subject-islands—or 
between an individual Chian and an individual Thasian—would not the 
Chian plaintiff sue, or the Chian defendant be sued before the Athenian 
dikastery? Suppose that an Athenian citizen or officer became involved 
in dispute with a Chian, would not the Athenian dikastery be the 
competent court, whichever of the two were plaintiff or defendant? 
Suppose a Chian citizen or magistrate to be suspected of fomenting revolt, 
would it not be competent to any accuser, either Chian or Athenian, to 
indict him before the dikastery at Athens ? Abuse of power, or peculation, 
committed by Athenian officers at Chios, must of course be brought before 
the Athenian dikasleries, just as much as if the crime had been committed 
at Thasos or Naxos. We have no evidence to help us in regard to these 
questions } but I incline to believe that the difference in respect to judicial 
arrangement, between the autonomous and the subject-allies, was less in 
degree than M. Boeckh believes. We must recollect that the arrangement 
was not all pure hardship to the allies—the liability to be prosecuted was 
accompanied with the privilege of prosecuting for injuries received. 

There is one remark however which appears to me of importance for 
understanding the testimonies on this subject. The Athenian empire, 
properly so called, which began by the confederacy of Delos after the 
Persian invasion, was completely destroyed at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Athens was conquered ana taken. But after some years had 
elapsed, towards the year 377 n.c., Athens again began to make maritime 
conquests, to acquire allies, to receive tribute, to assemble a synod, and to 
resume her footing of something like an imperial city. Now her power 
over her allies during this second period of empire was not near so meat 
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deal with them upon an equal footing: and they are so accus¬ 
tomed to this that they think themselves entitled to complain 
at every trifling disappointment of their expectations. 1 They 
suffered worse hardships under the Persians before our empire 
began, and they would suffer worse under you (the Spartans) if 
you were to succeed in conquering us and making our empire 
yours.” 

History bears out the boast of the Athenian orator, both as to 
the time preceding and following the empire of Athens. 2 And 
an Athenian citizen indeed might well regard it not as a hard¬ 
ship, but as a privilege to the subject-allies, that they should be 
allowed to sue him before the dikastery, and to defend them¬ 
selves before the same tribunal either in case of wrong done to 
him, or in case of alleged treason to the imperial authority of 
Athens: they were thereby put upon a level with himself. 
Still more would he find reason to eulogise the universal com¬ 
petence of these dikasteries in providing a common legal author¬ 
ity for all disputes of the numerous distinct communities of 
the empire one with another, and for the safe navigation and 
general commerce of the ri£gean. That complaints were raised 
against it among the subject-allies is noway surprising. For 
the empire of Athens generally was inconsistent with that sepa¬ 
rate autonomy to which every town thought itself entitled; and 
this central judicature was one of its prominent and constantly 
operative institutions, as well as a striking mark of dependence 

as it had been during the first, between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars: nor can we be at all sure that what is true of the second is also true 
of the first. And I think it probable, that those statements of the gram¬ 
marians, which represent the allies as carrying on Sheas dx-S Suppixmii in 
ordinary practice with the Athenians, may really be true about the second 
empire or alliance. Bekker, Anecdota, p. 436. 'KSijvatoi 4 irS £vju 0 <f\an> 
i$Ua(ov Tots irnixiots- o 8 ras 'A/WTTOTfo.ijr. Pollux, viii. 63. 

\av tie Shev Ijv, Sts 0! trift/eaxoi iSuei(ovTo. Also Hesychius, i. 4S9. The 
statement here ascribed to Aristotle may very probably be true about the 
second alliance, though it cannot be held true for the first. In the second, 
the Athenians may really have had or special conventions for 

judicial business, with many of their principal allies, instead of making 
Athens the authoritative centre, and heir to the Delian synod, as they did 
during the first. It is to be remarked however that Harpokration, in the 
explanation which he gives of tfn0o\a, treats them in a perfectly general 
wny, as conventions for settlement of judicial controversy between city and 
city, without any particular allusion to Athens and- her allies. Compare 
Heffter, Athenaische Gerichtsverfossung, iii. i, 3, p. 91. 

1 Thucytl. i. 77. OJ SI (the allies) tiBitrfieven trpbs AjtS to 3 
Itrov ifitKtiv, etc. 

8 Compare Isokratfe, Or, iv. Panegyric, pp. 62,66, sect. 116-138; and 
Or. xli. Panathenaic, p. 247-254, sect. 72-111; Or. viii. De Pace, p. 178, 
sect. 119 stqq. > Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13; Cornel. Nepos, Lysand, c, 2, 3. 
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to the subordinate communities, Yet we may safely affirm that 
if empire was to be maintained at all, no way of maintaining it 
could be found at once less oppressive and more beneficial 
than the superintending competence of the dikasteries—a system 
not taking its rise in the mere “love of litigation” (if indeed we 
are to reckon this a real feature in the Athenian character, which 
I shall take another opportunity of examining), much less in 
those petty collateral interests indicated by Xenophon, 1 such as 
the increased customs duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves 
at Peineus, and the larger profits of the heralds, arising from 
the influx of suitors. It was nothing but the power, originally 
inherent in the confederacy of Delos, of arbitration between 
members and enforcement of duties towards the whole—a 
power inherited by Athens from that synod, and enlarged to 
meet the political wants of her empire; to which end it was 
essential, even in the view of Xenophon himself. 2 It may be 
that the dikastery was not always impartial between Athenian 
citizens privately, or the Athenian commonwealth collectively, 
and the subject-allies,—and in so far the latter had good reason 
to complain. But on the other hand we have no ground for 
suspecting it of deliberate or standing unfairness, or of any 
Other defects than such as were inseparable from its constitution 
and procedure, whoever might be the parties under trial. 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it stood 
before the Peloponnesian war; before the increased exactions 
and the multiplied revolts, to which that war gave rise—before 
the cruelties which accompanied the suppression of those revolts, 
and which so deeply stained the character of Athens—before 
that aggravated fierceness, mistrust, contempt of obligation, 
and rapacious violence, which Thucydides so emphatically 
indicates as having been infused into the Greek bosom by the 
fever of an all-pervading contest. 8 There had been before this 
time many revolts of the Athenian dependencies, from the 
earliest at Naxos down to the latest at Samos. All had been 

1 Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 17. 

2 Xenophon, Repub, Ath. i. 16. He states it as one of the advantageous 
consequences, which induced the Athenians to bring the suits and com¬ 
plaints of the allies to Athens for trial—that the prytaneia, or fees paid 
upon entering a cause for trial, became sufficiently large to furnish all the 
pay fox the dikests throughout the year. 

But in another part of his treatise (iii. 2, 3) he represents the Athenian 
dikasteries as overloaded with judicial business, much more thaii they could 
possibly get through; insomuch that there were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could hardly he any great object there¬ 
fore to multiply complaints artificially, in order to make fees for the dikasts. 

8 See his well-known comments on the seditions at Korkyra, iii. 82, 8t. 
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successfully suppressed, but in no case had Athens displayed 
the same unrelenting rigour as we shall find hereafter manifested 
towards MitylSne, Skidne, and MSlos. The policy of Periklgs, 
now in the plenitude of his power at Athens, was cautious and 
conservative, averse to forced extension of empire as well as to 
those increased burdens on the dependent allies which such 
schemes would have entailed, and tending to maintain that 
assured commerce in the AJgean by which all of them must 
have been gainers—not without a conviction that the contest 
must arise sooner or later between Athens and Sparta, and that 
the resources as well as the temper of the allies must be hus¬ 
banded against that contingency. If we read in Thucydides 
the speech of the envoy from MitylenS 1 at Olympia, delivered 
to the Lacedaemonians and their allies in the fourth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt of the city from 
Athens—a speech imploring aid and setting forth the strongest 
impeachment against Athens which the facts could be made to 
furnish—we shall be surprised how weak the case is and how 
much the speaker is conscious of its weakness. He has nothing 
like practical grievances and oppressions to urge against the 
imperial city. He does not dwell upon enormity of tribute, 
unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, hardship of bring¬ 
ing causes for trial to Athens, or other sufferings of the subjects 
generally. He has nothing to say except that they were defence¬ 
less and degraded subjects, and that Athens held authority over 
them without and against their own consent: and in the case 
of MityleuS, not so much as this could be said, since she was 
on the footing of an equal, armed, and autonomous ally. Of 
course this state of forced dependence was one which the allies, 
or such of them as could stand alone, would naturally and 
reasonably shake off whenever they had an opportunity.® But 
the negative evidence, derived from the speech of the' Mity- 
lensean orator, goes far to make out the point contended for by 
the Athenian speaker at Sparta immediately before the war— 
that, beyond the fact of such forced dependence, the allies had 
little practically to complain of. A city like Mityl&ifi might 
be strong enough to protect itself and its own commerce without 
the help of Athens. But to the weaker allies, the breaking up 
of the Athenian empire would have greatly lessened the, security 

, 1 Thucyd. iil. 11-14. 

* So the Athenian orator Diodotus puts it in his speech deprecating 
the extreme punishment about to be inflicted on MitylM—ljy rim 
iKsiBepov kb1 (8 If i.px6ptvov eliciras irpbs abrovopluv bnroarivra 
XeijjacrG^eflafThucyd. ffil 4®)- ' 
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both of individuals and of commerce, in the waters of the 
J?gean, and their freedom would thus have been purchased at 
the cost of considerable positive disadvantages. 1 

1 It is to be recollected that the Athenian empire was essentially a 
government of dependencies ; Athens as an imperial state exercising authority 
over subordinate governments. To maintain beneficial relations between 
two governments,—one supreme—the other subordinate—and to make the 
system work to the satisfaction of the people in the one as well as of the 
people in the other—has always been found a problem of great difficulty. 
Whoever reads the instructive volume of Sir. G. C. Lewis (Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies), and the number of instances of practical 
misgovemment in this matter which are set forth therein—will be inclined 
to think that the empire of Athens over her allies makes comparatively a 
creditable figure. It will most certainly stand full comparison with the 
government of England over dependencies in the last century; as illustrated 
by the history of Ireland, with the penal laws against the Catholics— by the 
declaration of independence published in 1776 by the American colonies, 
setting forth the grounds of their separation—and by the pleadings of Mr. 
Burke against Warren Hastings. 

A statement and legal trial alluded to by Sir George Lewis (p. 367) 
elucidates further two points not unimportant on the present occasion: 
I. The illiberal and humiliating vein of sentiment which is apt to arise in 
citizens of the supreme government towards those of the subordinate. 2. 
The protection which English Jury-trial, nevertheless, afforded to the 
citizens of the dependency against oppression by English officers. 

“ An action was brought m the Court of Common Pleas, in 1773, by 
Mr- Anthony Eabrigas a native of Minorca, against General Mostyn the 
governor of the island. The facts proved at the trial were, that Governor 
Mostyn had arrested the plaintiff, imprisoned him, and transported him to 
Spain without any form of trial, on the ground that the plaintiff had 

S resented to him a petition for redress of grievances in a manner which he 
eemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould left it to the jury to say, whether the 
plaintiff’s behaviour was such as to afford a just conclusion that he was 
about to stir up sedition and mutiny in the garrison, or whether he meant 
no more than earnestly to press his suit and obtain a redress of grievances. 
If they thought the latter, the plaintiff was entitled to recover in the action. 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff with £3000 damages. In the 
following term an application was made for a new trial, which was refused 
by the whole court. 

“ The following remarks of the counsel for Governor Mostyn on this 
trial contain a plain and naive statement of the doctrine, that a dependency 
is to be governed not for its own interest, but for that of the dominant state. 
‘ Gentlemen of the jury (said the counsel), it will be time for me now to 
take notice of another circumstance, notorious to all the gentlemen who 
have been settled in the island, that the natives of Minorca are but ill- 
affected to the English and to the English government. It is not much to 
be wondered at. They are the descendants of Spaniards; and they consider 
Spain as the country to which they ought naturally to belong: it is not at 
all to be wondered at that they are indisposed to the English whom they 
consider as their conquerors.—Of all the Minorquins in the island, the 
plaintiff perhaps stands singularly and eminently the most seditious, turbu¬ 
lent, and dissatisfied subject to the crown of Great Britain that is to be 
found in Minorca, Gentlemen, he is, or chooses to be, catted the patriot of 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world (putting aside Italian, 
Sicilian, and African Greek) was at this time included either in 
the alliance of Lacedaemon or in that of Athens, so that the 
truce of thirty years ensured a suspension of hostilities every¬ 
where. Moreover the Lacedaemonian confederates had deter¬ 
mined by a majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos 
for aid in her revolt against Athens: whereby it seemed 
established, as practical international law, that neither of these 
two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the other, 
and that each should restrain or punish its own disobedient 
members. 1 

Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that 
fear and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies 
to vote for war. 2 The position of the Corinthians was peculiar j 
for while Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, 

Minorca. Now patriotism is a very pretty thing among ourselves, and we 
owe much to it: we owe our liberties to it j but we should have but little 
to value, and perhnps we should have but little of what we now enjoy, were 
it not for our trade. And for the sake of our trade, it is tint fit that ive 
should encourage patriotism in Minorca : for it is there destructive of our 
trade, and there is an end to our trade in the Mediterranean, if it goes there. 
But here it is very well: for the body of the people in this country will have 
it: they have demanded it—and in consequence of their demands, they 
have enjoyed liberties which they will transmit to their posterity—and it is 
not in the power of this government to deprive them of it. But they will 
take care of all our conquests abroad. If that spirit prevailed in Minorca, 
the consequence would be the loss of that country, and of course of our 
Mediterranean trade. We should be sorry to set all our slaves free in our 
plantations .'" 

The prodigious sum of damages awarded by the jury shows the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin plaintiff against the English officer. 
I doubt not that the feeling of the dikastery at Athens was much of the 
same kind, and often quite as strong; sincerely disposed to protect the 
subject-allies against misconduct of Athenian trierarchs or inspectors. 

The feelings expressed in the speech above cited would also often find 
utLerance from Athenian orators in the assembly: and it would not be 
difficult to produce parallel passages, in which these orators imply dis¬ 
content on the part of the allies to be the natural state of things, such as 
Athens could not hope to escape. The speech here given shows that such 
feelings arise, almost inevitably, out of tie uncomfortable relation of two 
governments, one supreme, and the other subordinate. They are not the 
product of peculiar cruelty and oppression on the part of the Athenian 
democracy, as Mr, Mitford and so many otheis have sought to prove. 

1 See the important passage already adverted to in a prior note. 

Thucyd. i. 40. ohSi yip yueTs Saptoy bicoarAvray ^ij<poy irpoocBlptBa 
ivavrlav ip~v, tav TIe\<nroyyiitr(ay 8ix« tuerptvay «! Xf>b airoTs 

hpivtiv, tpayepcSs Si iyrelv’Oftry robs wpoaitKoyras ivp/idxovs 
abrhv vivo KoKd(*ty. 

» Thucyd. i. vv. 
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Corinth had been from early times maritime, commercial, and 
colonising. She had indeed once possessed the largest navy 
in Greece, along with Algina; but either she had not increased 
it at all during the last forty years, or if she had, her compara¬ 
tive naval importance had been sunk by the gigantic expansion 
of Athens. The Corinthians had both commerce and colonies 
—Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Korkyra, &c., along or near 
the coast of Epirus: they had also their colony Potidtea, 
situated on the isthmus of Pallfind in Thrace, and intimately 
connected with them : and the interest of their commerce made 
them averse to collision with the superior navy of the Athenians, 
It was this consideration which had induced them to resist the 
impulse of the Lacedaemonian allies towards war on behalf of 
Samos. For though their feelings both of jealousy and hatred 
against Athens were even now strong, 1 arising greatly out of 
the struggle a few years before the acquisition of Megara to the 
Athenian alliance—prudence indicated that in a war against 
the first naval power in Greece, they were sure to be the 
greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, there 
was every probability that war would be avoided, or at least 
accepted only in a case of grave necessity, by the Lacedemonian 
alliance But a contingency, distant as well as unexpected, 
which occurred about five years after the revolt of Samos, 
reversed all these chances, and not only extinguished the 
dispositions of Corinth towards peace, but even transformed 
her into the forward instigator of war. 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the 
coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on her part 
an hegemony or supremacy. 5 What extent of real power and 
interference this acknowledgement implied, in addition to the 
honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to say. But the 
Corinthians were popular, and had not carried their interference 
beyond the point which the colonists themselves found accept¬ 
able. To these amicable relations, however, the powerful 
ICorkyra formed a glaring exception-having been generally at 
variance, sometimes in the most aggravated hostility, with its 
mother-city, and withholding from her even the accustomed 
tributes of honorary and filial respect. It was amidst such 
relations of habitual ill-will between Corinth and Korkyra that 
a dispute grew up respecting the city of Epidamnus (known 
afterwards in the Roman times as Dyrrachium, hard by the 

1 Thucyd. i. 42. 

a Thucyd. i. 38. riynivts ts that /to! el/alra 8avfti(eirBai, 
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modern Durazzo)—a colony founded by the Korkyroeans on 
the coast of Illyria in the Ionic Gulf, considerably to the north 
of their own island. So strong was the sanctity of Grecian 
custom in respect to the foundation of colonies, that the 
Korkyrrcans, in spite of their enmity to Corinth, had been 
obliged to select the CEkist (or Founder-in-Chief) of Epi- 
damnus from that city—a citizen of Herakleid descent named 
Phalius—along with whom there had also come some Corin¬ 
thian settlers. And thus Epidamnus, though a Korkyrsean 
colony, was nevertheless a recognised grand-daughter (if the 
expression may be allowed) of Corinth, the recollection of 
which was perpetuated by the solemnities periodically celebrated 
in honour of die CEkistri 

Founded on the isthmus of an outlying peninsula on the 
sea-coast of the Illyrian Taulantii, Epidamnus was at first 
prosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as well as a 
numerous population. But during the years immediately 
preceding the period which we have now reached, it had been 
exposed to great reverses. Internal sedition between the 
oligarchy and the people, aggravated by attacks from the 
neighbouring Illyrians, had crippled its power; and a recent 
revolution, in which the people put down the oligarchy, had 
reduced it still further—since the oligarchical exiles, collecting 
a force and allying themselves with the Illyrians, harassed the 
city grievously both by sea and land. The Epidamnian demo¬ 
cracy was in such straits as to be forced to send to Korkyra 
for aid. Their envoys sat down as suppliants at the temple of 
H6r£, cast themselves on the mercy of the Korkyrteans, and 
besought them to act both as .mediators with the exiled oli¬ 
garchy, and as auxiliaries against the Illyrians. Though the 
Korkyrasans, themselves democratically governed, might have 
been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their 
prayers, yet their feeling was decidedly opposite. For it was 
the Epidamnian oligarchy who were principally connected with 
Korkyra, from whence their forefathers had emigrated, and 
where their family burial-places as well as their kinsmen were 
still to be found: 4 while the Demos, or small proprietors and 
tradesmen of Epidamnus, may perhaps have, been of miscel¬ 
laneous origin, and at any rate had no visible memorials of 
ancient lineage in the mother-island. Having been refused aid 

1 Thucyd, i. 24, as. 

8 Thucyd. i. 20, tfKSav yhp is tJjv Kipievpar at tOp ’Em!apylav <pvydSes, 
rdfiovs t« iirolctKvivres xal t-vyyirtnv V etorxd/itPCH iSiopro trtpas 
leardyetv. 
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from Korkyra, and finding their distressed condition in¬ 
supportable, the Epidamnians next thought of applying to 
Corinth. But as this was a step of questionable propriety, their 
envoys were directed first to take the opinion of the Delphian 
god. His oracle having given an unqualified sanction, they 
proceeded to Corinth with their mission; describing their 
distress as well as their unavailing application at Korkyra— 
tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians as to its CEkists and 
chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for immediate aid to 
preserve it from ruin—and not omitting to insist on the divine 
sanction just obtained. It was found easy to persuade the 
Corinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a joint colony 
from Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not only 
authorised, but bound, to undertake its defence—a resolution 
much prompted by their ancient feud against Korkyra. They 
speedily organised an expedition, consisting partly of intended 
new settlers, partly of a protecting military force—Corinthian, 
Leukadian, and Ambrakifitic: which combined body, in order 
to avoid opposition from the powerful Korkyrsean navy, was 
marched by land as far as Apolldnia, and transported from 
thence by sea to Epidamnus. 1 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of peril from 
the Korkyrseans; who looked upon the interference of Corinth 
as an infringement of their rights, and resented it in the 
strongest manner. Their feelings were further inflamed by the 
Epidamnian oligarchical exiles, who, coming to the island with 
petitions for succour and appeals to the tombs of their Korky- 
raean ancestors, found a ready sympathy. They were placed 
on board a fleet of twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened 
by a further reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus with 
the insulting requisition that they should be forthwith restored 
and the new-comers from Corinth dismissed. No attention 
being paid to such demands, the Korkyrteans commenced the 
blockade of the city with forty ships and with an auxiliary land- 
force of Illyrians—making proclamation that any person within, 
citizen or not, might depart safely if he chose, but would be 
dealt with as an enemy if he remained. How many persons 
profited by this permission we do not know; but at least enough 
to convey to Corinth the news that their troops in Epidamnus 
were closely besieged. The Corinthians immediately hastened 
the equipment of a second expedition—sufficient not only for 
the rescue of the place, but to surmount that resistance which 
1 Thucyd. i. 26. 
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the Korkyramns were sure to offer. In addition to thirty 
triremes, and three thousand hoplites, of their own, they 
solicited aid both in ships and money from many of their allies. 
Eight ships fully manned were furnished by Megara, four by 
Palfis in the island of Kephallenia, five by Epidaurus, two by 
Troezen, one by Hermione, ten by Leukas, and eight by 
Ambrakia—together with pecuniary contributions from Thebes, 
Phlius, and Elis. They further proclaimed a public invitation 
for new settlers to Epidamnus, promising equal political rights 
to all; an option being allowed to any one, who wished to 
become a settler without being ready to depart at once, to 
ensure future admission by depositing the sum of fifty Corinth¬ 
ian drachmas. Though it might seem that the prospects of 
these new settlers were full of doubt and danger, yet such was 
the confidence entertained in the metropolitan protection of 
Corinth, that many were found as well to join the .fleet, as to 
pay down the deposit for liberty of future junction. 

All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though under¬ 
taken with intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not been 
preceded by any formal proposition such as was customary 
among Grecian states—a harshness of dealing arising not 
merely from her hatred towards Korkyra, but also from the 
peculiar political position of that island, which stood alone and 
isolated, not enrolled either in the Athenian or in the Lace¬ 
daemonian alliance. The Korkyraeans, well aware of the serious 
preparation now going on at Corinth and of the union among 
so many cities against them, felt themselves hardly a match for 
it alone, in spite of their wealth and their formidable naval 
force of 120 triremes, inferior only to that of Athens. They 
made an effort to avert the storm by peaceable means, prevail¬ 
ing upon some mediators from Sparta and Sikyon to accompany 
them to Corinth ; where, while they required that the forces 
and settlers recently despatched to Epidamnus should be with¬ 
drawn, denying all right on the part of Corinth to interfere in 
that colony—they at the same time offered, if the point were 
disputed, to refer it for arbitration either to some impartial 
Peloponnesian city, or to the Delphian oracle; such arbiter to 
determine to which of the two cities Epidamnus as a colony 
really belonged—and the decision to be obeyed by both. 
They solemnly deprecated recourse to arms, which, if persisted 
in, would drive them as a matter of necessity to seek new allies 
such as they would not willingly apply to. To this the 
Corinthians answered that they could entertain no proposition 
until the Korkyrcean besieging force was withdrawn from 
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Epidamnus. Whereupon the Korkyrseans rejoined that they 
would withdraw it at once, provided the new settlers and the 
troops sent by Corinth were removed at the same time. Either 
there ought to be this reciprocal retirement, or the Korkyrseans 
would acquiesce in the status quo on both sides, until the 
arbiters should have decided. 1 

Although the Korkyrseans had been unwarrantably harsh in 
rejecting the first supplication from Epidamnus, yet in their 
propositions made at Corinth, right and equity were on their 
side. But the Corinthians had gone too far, and assumed 
an attitude too decidedly aggressive, to admit of listening to 
arbitration. Accordingly, so soon as their armament was 
equipped, they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching a herald 
to declare war formally against the Korkyrseans. When the 
armament, consisting of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, 
Kallikratfis, and Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus 
and Isarchidas, had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the 
Ambrakian Gulf, it was met by a Korkyraean herald in a little 
boat forbidding all further advance—a summons of course 
unavailing, and quickly followed by the appearance of the 
Korkyraean fleet. Out of the 120 triremes which constituted 
the naval establishment of the island, forty were engaged in the 
siege of Epidamnus, but all the remaining eighty were now 
brought into service; the older ships being specially repaired 
for the occasion. In the action which ensued, they gained a 
complete victory, destroying fifteen Corinthian ships, and taking 
a considerable number of prisoners. And on the very day of 
the victory, Epidamnus surrendered to their besieging fleet, 
under covenant that the Corinthians within it should be held 
as prisoners, and that the other new-comers should be sold as 
slaves. The Corinthians and their allies did not long keep the 
sea after their defeat, but retired home, while the Korkyrceans 
remained undisputed masters of the neighbouring sea. Having 
erected a trophy on LeukimmG, the adjoining promontory of 
their island, they proceeded, according to the melancholy 
practice of Grecian warfare, to kill all their prisoners 2 —except 

1 Thucyd. i. 28. 

a To illustrate this treatment of prisoners of war among the ancient 
Greeks, I transcribe an incident from the more recent history of Europe. 
It is contained in Bassompierre's description of his campaign in Hungary 
in 1603, with tlie German and Hungarian army under Count de Rossworm, 
against the Turks:— 

,r Apr&s cette victoire, nous fepasa&mes toute l'armde de I’autre cdtd du 
Danube en notre camp. Le gdndral commanda cue I’on tudt tous les pri- 
sonniers du jour precedent, parcequ’ils embarrassoieut 1’armde: qui fut une 
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the Corinthians, who were carried home and detained as prizes 
of great value for purposes of negotiation. They next began to 
take vengeance on those allies of Corinth who had lent assistance 
to the recent expedition: they ravaged the territory of Leukas, 
burnt KyllSng the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much damage 
that the Corinthians were compelled towards the end of the 
summer to send a second armament to Cape Aktium, for the 
defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia. The Korky- 
rsean fleet was again assembled near Cape Leukimme, but no 
further action took place, and at the approach of winter both 
armaments were disbanded. 1 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at 
sea, together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they had 
brought together: and though their original project was frus¬ 
trated by the loss of Epidamnus, they were only the more bent 
on complete revenge against their old enemy Korkyra, They 
employed themselves for two entire years after the battle in 
building new ships and providing an armament adequate to 
their purposes : and in particular, they sent round not only to 
the Peloponnesian seaports, but also to the islands under the 
empire of Athens, in order to take into their pay the best class 
of seamen. By such prolonged efforts, ninety well-manned 
Corinthian ships were ready to set sail in the third year after 
the battle. The entire fleet, when reinforced by the allies, 
amounted to not less than 150 sail; twenty-seven triremes from 
Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten from Elis, as many from 
Leukas, and one from Anaktorium. Each of these allied 
squadrons had officers of its own, while the Corinthian Xeno- 
kleidfis and four others were commanders-in-chief. 2 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
secret to the Korkyrreans, who well knew, besides, the numerous 
allies which that city could command, and her extensive 
influence throughout Greece. So formidable an attack was 
more than they could venture to brave, alone and unaided. 
They had never yet enrolled themselves among the allies either 
of Athens or of Lacedtemon. It had been their pride and 
policy to maintain a separate line of action, which, by means of 
their wealth, their power, and their very peculiar position, they 
had hitherto been enabled to do with safety. That they had 
been able so to proceed with safety, however, was considered 
both by friends and enemies as a peculiarity belonging to their 

chose bien cruel le, de voir tuer de sangfroid plus de huit cents homines 
rendus.”—Mdmoires de Bassompierre, p, 308: collect. F&itot. , 

1 Thucyd. L 29, 30. a Thucyd. i. 31-46, 
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island; from whence we may draw an inference how little the 
islands in the ACgean, now under the Athenian empire, would 
have been able to maintain any real independence, if that 
empire had been broken up. But though Korkyra had been 
secure in this policy of isolation up to the present moment, such 
had been the increase and consolidation of forces elsewhere 
throughout Greece, that even she could pursue it no longer. 
To apply for admission into the Lacedaemonian confederacy, 
wherein her immediate enemy exercised paramount influence, 
being out of the question, she had no choice except to seek 
alliance with Athens. That city had as yet no dependencies in 
the Ionic Gulf; she was not of kindred lineage, nor had she 
had any previous amicable relations with the Dorian Korkyra. 
But if there was thus no previous fact or feeling to lay the 
foundation of alliance, neither was there anything to forbid it ; 
for in the truce between Athens and Sparta, it had been 
expressly stipulated, that any city not actually enrolled in the 
alliance of either, might join the one or the other at pleasure. 1 
While the proposition of alliance was thus formally open either 
for acceptance or refusal, the time and circumstances under 
which it was to be made rendered it full of grave contingencies 
to all parties. The Korkyrean envoys, who now for the first 
time visited Athens for the purpose of making it, came thither 
with doubtful hopes of success, though to their island the 
question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 
war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are functions 
proper to be entrusted to the executive government apart from 
the representative assembly. According to ancient ideas, these 
were precisely the topics most essential to submit for the 
decision of the full assembly of the people : and in point of fact 
they were so submitted, even under governments only partially 
democratical ; much more, of course, under the complete 
democracy of Athens. The Korkyrcean envoys on reaching 
that city would first open their business to the Strategi or 
generals of the state, who would appoint a day for them to be 
heard before the public assembly, with full notice beforehand 
to the citizens. The mission was no secret, for the Korkyneans 
had themselves intimated their intention at Corinth, at the 
time when they proposed reference of the quarrel to arbitration. 
Even without such notice, the political necessity of the step was 
obvious enough to make the Corinthians anticipate it. Lastly, 
their proxmi at Athens (Athenian citizens who watched over 
1 Thucyd, i. tt-40. 
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Corinthian interests public and private, in confidential corre¬ 
spondence with that government—and who, sometimes by 
appointment, sometimes as volunteers, discharged partly the 
functions of ambassadors in modern times) would communicate 
to them the arrival of the ICorkyrsean envoys. So that, on the 
day appointed for the latter to be heard before the public 
assembly, Corinthian envoys were also present to answer them 
and to oppose the granting of their prayer. 

Thucydides has given in his history the speeches of both ; 
that is, speeches of his own composition, but representing in 
all probability the substance of what was actually said, and of 
what he perhaps himself heard. Though pervaded throughout 
by the peculiar style and harsh structure of the historian, these 
speeches are yet among the plainest and most business-like in 
his whole work; bringing before us thoroughly the existing 
situation; which was one of doubt and difficulty, presenting 
reasons of considerable force on each of the opposite sides. 

The Korkyrseans, after lamenting their previous improvidence 
which had induced them to defer seeking alliance until the hour 
of need arrived, presented themselves as claimants for the 
friendship of Athens on the strongest grounds of common 
interest and reciprocal usefulness. Though their existing 
danger and need of Athenian support was now urgent, it had 
not been brought upon them in an unjust quarrel or by dis¬ 
graceful conduct. They had proposed to Corinth a fair 
arbitration respecting Epidamnus, and their application had 
been refused—which showed where the right of the case lay; 
moreover they were now exposed single-handed, not to Corinth 
alone, whom they had already vanquished, but to a formidable 
confederacy organised under her auspices, including choice 
mariners hired even from the allies of Athens. In granting 
their prayer, Athens would in the first place neutralise this 
misemployment of her own mariners, and would at the same 
time confer an indelible obligation, protect the cause of right; 
and secure to herself an important reinforcement. For next to 
her own, the Korkyrsean naval force was the most powerful in 
Greece, and this was now placed within her reach. If by 
declining the present offer, she permitted Korkyra to be over¬ 
come, that naval force would pass to the side of her enemies: 
for such were Corinth and the Peloponnesian alliance—and 
such they would soon be openly declared.. In the existing 
state of Greece, a collision between that alliance and Athens 
could not long be postponed. It was with a view to this con¬ 
tingency that the Corinthians were now seeking to seize Korkyra 
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along with her naval force. 1 The policy of Athens therefore 
imperiously called upon her to frustrate such a design, by now 
assisting the Korkyrreans. She was permitted to do this by the 
terms of the Thirty years’ truce. And although some might 
contend that in the present critical conjuncture, acceptance of 
Korkyra was tantamount to a declaration of war with Corinth, 
yet the fact would falsify such predictions; for Athens would 
so strengthen herself that her enemies would be more than ever 
unwilling to attack her. She would not only render her naval 
force irresistibly powerful, but would become mistress of the 
communication between Sicily and Peloponnesus, and thus 
prevent the Sicilian Dorians from sending reinforcements to the 
Peloponnesians. 2 * 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyrseans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. They denounced the selfish 
and iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, not less in the 
matter of Epidamnus than in all former time 8 —which was the 
real reason why she had ever been ashamed of honest allies. 
Above all things, she had always acted undutifully and wickedly 
towards Corinth her mother city, to whom she was bound by 
those ties of colonial allegiance which Grecian morality recog¬ 
nised, and which the other Corinthian colonies cheerfully 
obeyed. 4 * * * Epidamnus was not a Korkyreean, but a Corinthian 
colony. The Korkyrseans, having committed wrong in besieging 

1 Thucyd. i. 33. Tain AuKeSaipovlovs tpifiy vfieTtptp voKefiiiirilovns, 
koI Tour KopivBlovs Svvafiivovs Trap' airoTs nal ip.iv ixBpovs ivras nod 
■trpoKaraXapfldvovTas fj/Mis vvv is rfyv iperipav iwixetpwu’i few P-b Koivtp 
fjjflsi tear' airSv just" hKKtlKsHt anapev, &c. 

2 Thucyd. i. 32-36. 

8 The description given by Herodotus (vii. 168 ; compare Diodor. xi. 15) 
of the duplicity of the ICorkyrceans when solicited to aid the Grecian cause 
at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, seems to imply that the unfavourable 
character of them given by the Corinthians coincided with the general 
impression throughout Greece. 

Respecting the prosperity and insolence of the ICorkyrtcans, see Aristotle 
apud Zenob. Proverb, iv. 49. 

4 Thucyd. i. 38 . Sttoikoi Si tints i<ps<rra<rt re Si4 iravrhs nut vvv iro\e- 
fiavffi, xiyamts ir oin M rQ nanus mcrxeiv iitnepipBeititrav. rj/itfs Si ohS’ 
airal tpafxsv t- 7 rl iirh roiruv &/3pl(e<r8tu icaraticiirai, «A\ } isrl Tip byt/tives 
re elvoi teal T& eheira 8avpd(etr6af at yovv SXXai dvouclai nputfiv bpds, teal 

uiXurra inrh iiroixuv trrepyiptBa. 

This is a remarkable passage in illustration of the position of a metropolis 
in regard to her colony. The relation was such as to be comprised under 
the general word hegemony: superiority and right to command on the one 

side, inferiority with duty of reverence and obedience on the other—limited 
in point of extent, though we do not know where the limit was placed, and 
varying probably in each individual case. The Corinthians sent annual 

magistrates to Potidsea, called Epidemiurrri (Thucyd. i. 56). 
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it, had proposed arbitration without being willing to withdraw 
their troops while arbitration waspending: they now impudently 
came to ask Athens to become accessory after the fact, in such 
injustice. The provision of the Thirty years’ truce might seem 
indeed to allow Athens to receive them as allies: but that 
provision was not intended to permit the reception of cities 
already under the tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere-—still less 
the reception of cities engaged in an active and pending 
quarrel, where any countenance to one party in the quarrel was 
necessarily a declaration of war against the opposite. If either 
party had a right to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, 
Corinth had a better right than Korkyra. For the latter had 
never had any transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth 
was not only still under covenant of amity with them, through 
the Thirty years’ truce—but had also rendered material service 
to them by dissuading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting 
the revolted Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had 
upheld the principle of Grecian international law, that each 
alliance was entitled to punish its own refractory members. 
They now called upon Athens to respect this principle by not 
interfering between Corinth and her colonial allies, 1 especially as 
the violation of it would recoil inconveniently upon Athens 
herself with her numerous dependencies. As for the fear of an 
impending war between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, 
such a contingency was as yet uncertain—and might possibly 
never occur at all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to 
conciliate Corinth on this critical occasion. But it would 
assuredly occur if she refused such conciliation, and the dangers 
thus entailed upon Athens would be far greater than the 
promised naval co-operation of Korkyra would compensate. 2 

Such was the substance of the arguments urged by the con¬ 
tending envoys before the Athenian public assembly, in this 
momentous debate. For two days did the debate continue, the 
assembly being adjourned over to the morrow; so considerable 
was the number of speakers, and probably also the divergence 
of their views. Unluckily Thucydides does not give us any of 
these Athenian discourses—not even that of PeriklSs, who 
determined the ultimate result. 

Epidamnus with its disputed question of metropolitan right 
occupied little the attention of the Athenian assembly. But the 
Korkyrcean naval force was indeed an immense item, since the 
question was whether it should stand on their side or against 

1 Thucyd. i. 40. QuvepHs ivrolitojxev robs srporr^uovras ^v/iftd- 
X»ui abriv nva Ko\d(eiv, * Thucyd. ». 37-43. 
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them—an item which nothing could counterbalance except the 
dangers of a Peloponnesian war. “Let us avoid this last 
calamity (was the opinion of many) even at the sacrifice of 
seeing Korkyra conquered, and all her ships and seamen in the 
service of the Peloponnesian league.” “You will not really 
avoid it, even by that great sacrifice (was the reply of others). 
The generating causes of war are at work—and it will 
infallibly come whatever you may determine respecting Korkyra: 
avail yourselves of the present opening, instead of being driven 
ultimately to undertake the war at great comparative disadvan¬ 
tage.” Of these two views, the former was at first decidedly 
preponderant in the assembly;) but they gradually came round 
to the latter, which was conformable to the steady conviction of 
Perikles. It was however resolved to take a sort of middle 
course, so as to save Korkyra, and yet, if possible, to escape 
violation of the existing truce and the consequent Peloponnesian 
war. To comply with the request of the Korkyrseans, by 
adopting them unreservedly as allies, would have laid the 
Athenians under the necessity of accompanying them in an 
attack of Corinth, if required—which would have been a 
manifest infringement of the truce. Accordingly nothing more 
was concluded than an alliance for purposes strictly defensive, 
to preserve Korkyra and her possessions in case they were 
attacked: nor was any greater force equipped to back this 
resolve than a squadron of ten triremes, under Lacedsemonius 
son of Kimon. The smallness of this force would satisfy the 
Corinthians that no aggression was contemplated against their 
city, while it would save Korkyra from ruin, and would in fact 
feed the war so as to weaken and cripple the naval force of both 
parties 1 2 —which was the best result that Athens could hope for. 
The instructions to Lacedsemonius and his two colleagues were 
express: not to engage ip fight with the Corinthians unless they 
were actually approaching Korkyra or some Korkyrsean posses¬ 
sion with a view to attack; but in that case to do his best on 
the defensive. 

1 Thucyd. 1 . 44. 'ASijratoi Si ixoitravros ipiporfpuv, yevo/itviis xa) Sir 
txK\t]irias, -rrj pkv vporiptf oij£ tov rwv K opivBiov &ire 64 (avro rots \iyovs, 
tv 8e tv verepala fieriyvaxrav, &c. 

O&xwo'ovin the language of Thucydidfe usually has the positive meaning 
of more. 

2 Thucyd. i. 44. Plutarch (PeriklSs, c. 29) ascribes the smallness of the 
squadron despatched under Lacedsemonius to a petty spite of Periklfis 
against that commander, as_ the son of his old political antagonist Kimon. 
f rom whomsoever he copied this statement, the motive assigned seems 
quite unworthy of credit. 
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The great Corinthian armament of 150 sail soon took its 
departure from the Gulf, and reached a harbour on the coast of 
Epirus at the Cape called Cheimerium, nearly opposite to the 
southern extremity of Korkyra. They there established a naval 
station and camp, summoning to their aid a considerable force 
from the friendly Epirotic tribes in the neighbourhood. The 
Korkyrtean fleet of no sail, under Meikiades and two others, 
together with the ten Athenian ships, took station at one of the 
adjoining islands called Sybota, while the land-force and 1000 
Zakynthian hoplites were posted on the Korkyrsean Cape 
Leukimme. Both sides prepared for battle: the Corinthians, 
taking on board three days’ provisions, sailed by night from 
Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning the Korkyrsean 
fleet advancing towards them, distributed into three squadrons, 
one under each of the three generals, and having the ten 
Athenian ships at the extreme right. Opposed to them were 
ranged the choice vessels of the Corinthians, occupying the left 
of their aggregate fleet: next came the various allies, with 
Megarians and Ambrakiots on the extreme right. Never before 
had two such numerous fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. 
But the tactics and manoeuvring were not commensurate to the 
numbers. The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, 
while the rowers below, on the Korkyrsean side at least, were 
in great part slaves. The ships on both sides, being rowed 
forward so as to drive in direct impact prow against prow, were 
grappled together, and a fierce hand-combat was then com¬ 
menced between the troops on board of each, as if they were on 
land—or rather, like boarding-parties : all upon the old-fashioned 
system of Grecian sea-fight, without any of those improvements 
introduced into the Athenian navy during the last generation. 
In Athenian naval attack, the ship, the rowers, and the steers¬ 
man, were of much greater importance than the armed soldiers 
on deck. By strength and exactness of rowing, by rapid and 
sudden change of direction, by feints calculated to deceive, the 
Athenian captain sought to drive' the sharp beak of his vessel, 
not against the prow, but against the weaker and more vulner¬ 
able parts of his enemy—side, oars, or stern. The ship thus 
became in the hands of her crew the real weapon of attack, 
which was intended first to disable the enemy and leave him 
unmanageable on the water; and not until this was done did 
the armed men on deck begin their operations. 1 Lacedsemonius 

1 ne£ityi«xeii' kvh vt&v — to turn the naval battle into a land-battle on 
ship-board—was a practice altogether repugnant to Athenian feeling— as 
we see remarked also in Thucyd. iv. 14: compare also vii. < 5 i. 
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with his tea Athenian ships, thougli forbidden by his instructions 
to share in the battle, lent as much aid as he could by taking 
position at the extremity of the line and by making motions as 
if about to attack; while his seamen had full leisure to contem¬ 
plate what they would despise as lubberly handling of the ships 
on both sides. All was confusion after the battle had been 
joined. The ships on both sides became entangled, the oars 
broken and unmanageable,—orders could neither be heard nor 
obeyed—and the individual valour of the hoplites and bowmen 
on deck became the decisive point on which victory turned. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Kor- 
kyrreans was victorious. Their twenty ships drove back the 
Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued them to the 
shore, but also landed and plundered the tents. Their rash¬ 
ness in thus keeping so long out of the battle proved incalcul¬ 
ably mischievous, the rather as their total number was inferior; 
for their right wing, opposed to the best ships of Corinth, was 
after a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the ships 
were disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they could—a 
retreat which the victorious ships on the other wing might have 
protected, had there been any effective discipline in the fleet, 
but which now was only imperfectly aided by the ten Athenian 
ships under Lacedaemonius. Though at first they obeyed the 
instructions from home in abstaining from actual blows, yet—• 
when the battle became doubtful, and- still more, when the 
Corinthians were pressing their victory—the Athenians could 
no longer keep aloof, but attacked the pursuers in good earnest, 
and did much to save the defeated Korkyrasans. As soon as the 
latter had been pursued as far as their own island, the victorious 
Corinthians returned to the scene of action, which was covered 
with crippled and water-logged ships, of their own and their 
enemies, as well as with seamen, soldiers, and wounded men, 
either helpless aboard the wrecks or keeping above water as 
well as they could—among the number, many of their own 
citizens and allies, especially on their defeated right wing, 
Through these disabled vessels they sailed, not attempting to 
tow them off, but looking only to the crews aboard, and making 
some of them prisoners, but putting the greater number to 
death. Some even of their own allies were thus slain, not 
being easily distinguishable. The Corinthians, having picked 

The Corinthian and Syracusan ships ultimately came to counteract the 
Athenian manoeuvring by constructing their prows with increased solidity 
and strength, and fdreing the Athenian vessel to a direct shock which its 
weaker prow was unable to bear (Thueyd. vii. 36). 
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up their own dead bodies as well as they could, transported 
them to Sybota, the nearest point of the coast of Epirus; after 
which they again mustered their fleet, and returned to resume 
the attack against the Korkyrteans on their own coast. The 
latter got together as many of their ships as were seaworthy, 
together with the small reserve which had remained in harbour, 
in order to prevent at any rate a landing on the coast: and the 
Athenian ships, now within the strict letter of their instructions, 
prepared to co-operate with full energy in the defence. It was 
already late in the afternoon: but the Corinthian fleet, though 
their ptean had already been shouted for attack, were suddenly 
seen to back water instead of advancing; presently they pulled 
round, and steered direct for the Epirotic coast. The Korky- 
rreans did not comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, 
until at length it was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of 
twenty fresh Athenian ships was approaching, under Glaukon 
and Andokidfis; which the Corinthians had been the first to 
descry, and had even believed to be the forerunners of a larger 
fleet. It was already dark when these fresh ships reached 
Cape Leukimmfi, having traversed the waters covered with 
wrecks and dead bodies. 1 At first the Korkyneans even mis¬ 
took them for enemies. The reinforcement had been sent 
from Athens, probably after more accurate information of the 
comparative force of Corinth and Korkyra, under the impres¬ 
sion that the original ten ships would prove inadequate for the 
purpose of defence—an impression more than verified by the 
reality. 

Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corin¬ 
thians had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were 
found sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In 
the preceding action the Korkyrasans had had seventy ships 
sunk or disabled—the Corinthians only thirty—so that the 
superiority of numbers was still on the side of the latter, who 
were however encumbered with the care of 1000 prisoners (800 
of them slaves) captured, not easy either to lodge or to guard in 
the narrow accommodations of an ancient trireme. Even apart 
from this embarrassment, the Corinthians were in no temper to 
hazard a second battle against thirty Athenian ships in addition 
to the remaining Korkyraean, And when their enemies sailed 
across to offer them battle on the Epirotic coast, they not 
only refused it, but thought of nothing but immediate retreat 
—with serious alarm lest the Athenians should now act 

1 Thucyd. i. 51. Sifl twj> veupSbit (col vawytuv TpocKO/mrSettrai Karinteov 
is t !> arpcsrdvsSov. 
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aggressively, treating all amicable relations between Athens and 
Corinth as practically extinguished by the events of the day 
before. Having ranged their fleet in line not far from shore, 
they tested the dispositions of the Athenian commanders by 
sending forward a little boat with a few men to address to them 
the following remonstrance. The men carried no herald’s staff 
(we should say, no flag of truce), and were therefore completely 
without protection against an enemy. “ Ye act wrongfully, 
Athenians (they exclaimed), in beginning the war and violating 
the truce; for ye are using arms to oppose us in punishing our 
enemies. If it be really your intention to hinder us from sail¬ 
ing against Korkyra or anywhere else that we choose, in breach 
of the truce, take first of all us who now address you, and deal 
with us as enemies.” It was not the fault of the Korkyrteans 
that this last idea was not instantly realised: for such of them 
as were near enough to hear, instigated the Athenians by 
violent shouts to kill the men in the boat. But the latter, far 
from listening to such an appeal, dismissed them with the 
answer: “We neither begin the war nor break the truce, 
Peloponnesians: we have come simply to aid these Korkyrseans 
our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere else, we make no oppo¬ 
sition : but if ye are about to sail against Korkyra or any of 
her possessions, we shall use our best means to prevent you.” 
Both the answer, and the treatment of the men in the boat, 
satisfied the Corinthians that their retreat would be unopposed, 
and they accordingly commenced it as soon as they could get 
ready, staying however to erect a trophy at Sybota on the 
Epirotic coast, in commemoration of their advantage on the 
preceding day. In their voyage homeward they surprised 
Anaktorium at the mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, which they 
had hitherto possessed jointly with the Korkyrseans, planting in 
it a reinforcement of Corinthian settlers as guarantee for future 
fidelity. On reaching Corinth, the armament was dismissed, 
and the great majority of the prisoners taken, 800 slaves, were 
sold; but the remainder, 250 in number, were detained, and 
treated with peculiar kindness. Many of them were of the first 
and richest families in Korkyra, and the Corinthians designed 
to gain them over, so as to make them instruments for effecting 
a revolution in the island. The calamitous incidents arising 
from their subsequent return will appear in another chapter. 

Relieved now from all danger, the Korkyrseans picked up the 
dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during the night 
on to their island, and even found sufficient pretence to erect a 
trophy, chiefly in consequence of their partial success on the 
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left wing. In truth, they had been only rescued from ruin by 
the unexpected coming of the last Athenian ships: but the last 
result was as triumphant to them, as it was disastrous and 
humiliating to the Corinthians, who had incurred an immense 
cost, and taxed all their willing allies, only to leave their enemy 
stronger than she was before. From this time forward they 
considered the Thirty years’ truce as broken, and conceived a 
hatred, alike deadly and undisguised, against Athens; so that 
the latter gained nothing by the moderation of her admirals in 
sparing the Corinthian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An oppor¬ 
tunity was not long wanting for the Corinthians to strike a blow 
at their enemy through one of her wide-spread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Pallene, (which 
forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the greater 
Thracian peninsula called Chalkidikfi, between the Thermaic and 
the Strymonic Gulfs,) was situated the Dorian town of Potidsea, 
one of the tributary allies of Athens, but originally colonised 
from Corinth and still maintaining a certain metropolitan 
allegiance towards the latter : insomuch that every year certain 
Corinthians were sent thither as magistrates under the title of 
Epidemiurgi. On various points of the neighbouring coast also 
there were several small towns belonging to the Chalkidians 
and Bottireans, enrolled in like manner in the list of Athenian 
tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, Mygdonia and 
Chalkidikfi, 1 was held by the Macedonian king Perdikkas, son 
of that Alexander who had taken part fifty years before in the 
expedition of Xerxes. These two princes appear gradually to 
have extended their dominions, after the ruin of Persian power 
in Thrace by the exertions of Athens, until at length they 
acquired all the territory between the rivers Axius and Strymon, 
Now Perdikkas bad been for some time the friend and ally of 
Athens; but there were other Macedonian princes, his brother 
Philip, and Derdas, holding independent principalities in the 
upper country 2 (apparently on the higher course of the Axius 
near the Pseonian tribes), with whom he was in a state of dis¬ 
pute. These princes having been accepted as the allies of 
Athens, Perdikkas from that time became her active enemy, 
and it was from his intrigues that all the difficulties of Athens 

1 See the geographical Commentary of Galterer upon Thmce, embodied 
in Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thucyd, vol. il. oh. 29. 

The words rk M Qpiiair—rk M Bp/fia/t x a P^ a (Thucyd, ii. 29) denote 
generally the towns in Chalkidikfi—places in the direction or in the skirts 
of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself. 

a Thucyd. i. 57 j ii. too, 
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on that coast took their first origin. The Athenian empire 
was much less complete and secure over the seaports on the 
mainland than over the islands. 1 For the former were always 
more or less dependent on any powerful land-neighbour, some¬ 
times more dependent on him than upon the mistress of the 
sea; and we shall find Athens herself cultivating assiduously 
the favour of Sitalkes and other strong Thracian potentates, as 
an aid to her dominion over the seaports. 2 * * * * * Perdikkas imme¬ 
diately began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Bottiseans 
to revolt from Athens; and the violent enmity against the 
latter, kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent 
events at Korkyra, enabled him to extend the same projects to 
Potidma. Not only did he send envoys to Corinth in order to 
concert measures for provoking the revolt of Potidsea, but also 
to Sparta, instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general 
declaration of war against Athens. 8 And he further prevailed 
on many of the Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separ¬ 
ate small town on the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint resi¬ 
dence at Olynthus, which was several stadia from the sea. 
Thus that town, as well as the Chalkidian interest, became much 
strengthened, while Perdikkas further assigned some territory 
near Lake Bolbe to contribute to the temporary maintenance of 
the concentrated population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile prepara¬ 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from Corinth. 
Immediately after the Korkyrtean sea-fight they sent to take 
precautions against the revolt of Potideea; requiring the inhabi¬ 
tants to take down their wall on the side of Pall6n£, so as to 
leave the town open on the side of the peninsula, or on what 
may be called the sea-side, and fortified only towards the main¬ 
land—requiring them further both to deliver hostages and to 

1 See two remarkable passages illustrating this difference, Tluicyd. iv, 

120 - 183 . 

2 Thucyd. ii. 29-98. IsokratSs has a remarkable passage on this subject 
in the beginning of Or. y. ad Philippum, sect. £-7. Alter pointing out 

the imprudence of founding a colony on the skirts of the territory of a 
powerful potentate, and the excellent site which had been chosen for 

ICyrfinS, as being near only to feeble tribes—he goes so far ns to say that 

the possession of Amphipolis would be injurious rather than beneficial to 
Athens, because it would render her dependent upon Philip, through his 
power of annoying her colonists—just as she had been dependent before 

upon Medokus the Thracian king in consequence of her colonists in the 
Chersonese— hvaymaBTiaifieBa Wjv abrbfV tVvomv toIj itoTj rpdy/imri 

Sid robs ivravBa (at Amphipolis) um-ciieovvras, olav step tHxopitv MijW/cqj r§ 
irakaiQ Slit robs iv Xejlfrovlicrtp yetopyovvras. 

8 Thucyd. i. 96, 97. 
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dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth. 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and 1000 hoplites, 
under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act against 
Perdikkas in the Thermaic Gulf, was directed at the same time 
to enforce these requisitions against Potidsea, and to repress any 
dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potidoeans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time—and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potidsea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan author¬ 
ities they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the 
Thirty years’ truce still subsisting. At Athens they had no 
success, and they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about 
Midsummer 432 b.c.), at the same time that the armament 
under Archestratus sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottiseans 
revolted also, at the express instigation of Corinth, accompanied 
by solemn oaths and promises of assistance. 1 Archestratus 
with his fleet, on reaching the Thermaic Gulf, found them all 
in proclaimed enmity, but was obliged to confine himself to the 
attack of Perdikkas in Macedonia, not having numbers enough 
to admit of a division of his force. He accordingly laid siege 
to Therma, in co-operation with the Macedonian troops from 
the upper country under Philip and the brothers of Derdas; 
after taking that place, he next proceeded to besiege Pydna. 
But it would probably have been wiser had he turned his whole 
force instantly to the blockade of Potidsea; for during the period 
of more than six weeks that he spent in the operations against 
Therma, the Corinthians conveyed to Potidsea a reinforcement 
of 1600 hoplites and 400 light-armed, partly their own citizens, 
partly Peloponnesians hired for the occasion—under Aristeus 
son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, both at 
Corinth and at Potidsea, that most of the soldiers volunteered 
on his personal account. Potidrea was thus put in a state of 
complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt reached 
Athens, and long before any second armament could be sent to 
attack it. A second armament however was speedily sent forth 
—forty triremes and 2000 Athenian hoplites under Kallias son 
of Kalliades, 2 with four other commanders—who on reaching 
the Thermaic Gulf, joined the former body at the siege of 

1 Thucyd. v. 30. 

* Kallias was a young Athenian of noble family, who had paid the large 
sum of 100 minse to Zeno of Elea the philosopher, for rhetorionl, philo¬ 
sophical, and sophistical instruction (Plato, Alkibiades, i, c. 31, p. 1x9). : 
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Pydna. After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, 
they found themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation 
on the best terms they could with Perdiklcas, from the necessity 
of commencing immediate operations against Aristeus and 
Potidoea. They then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea 
from Pydna to the eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf—next 
attacking, though without effect, the town of Bercea—and then 
marching by land along the eastern coast of the Gulf, in the 
direction of Potidrea. On the third day of easy march, they 
reached the seaport called Gigdnus, near which they encamped. 1 

1 Thucyd. i. 61. The statement of Thucydides presents some geo¬ 
graphical difficulties which the critics have not adequately estimated. Are 
we to assume as certain, that the Bercea here mentioned must be the 
Macedonian town of that name, afterwards so well known, distant from 
the sea westward 160 stadia, or nearly twenty English miles (see Tafel, 
HisLoria Thessalonicae, p. 58), on a river which Sows into the Haliakmon, 
and upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius? 

The words of Thucydides here are—'Eirerra Si £vp.@atnv irameriptvoi teal 
(v/s/iaxias avayiealav irpbs rbv UepShcieav, Sis abrobs icariiireiyey 7) norfSaia 
leetl 6 ’Apurrebs irapeAyAvSths, Air av Ictr ayrai 4 k t rj s MaieeSorlas, 
xal &<puca/wi'oi 4s Bfoaiav kAkcISei/ brurrp(<bavres, sal irtipdaams irpairoi/ tou 
XtspCov leal obx Mvrts, bropeiorro sari yrjo irpbs t^v UorlSaiav—dpa Sir 
vijer iraphrAeov 4fibop4]itavra. 

" The natural route from Pydna to Potidma (observes Dr. Arnold in his 
note) lay along the coast; and Beroea was quite out of the way, at some 
distance to the westward, near the fort of the Bermian mountains. But the 
hope of surprising Beraia induced the Athenians to deviate from their 
direct line of march; then after the failure of this treacherous attempt, 
they returned again to the sea-coast, and continued to follow it till they 
arrived at Gigdnus.” 

I would remark upon this—1. The words of Thucydides imply that 
Bercea was not in Macedonia, but out of it (see Poppo, Proleg. ad Thucycl. 
vol. ii. p. 408-418). 2. He uses no expression which in the least implies 
that the attempt on. Bercea on the part of the Athenians was treacherous, 
that is, contrary to the convention just concluded; though had the fact 
been so, he would naturally have been led to notice it, seeing that the 
deliberate breach of the convention was the very first step which took 
place after it was concluded. 3. What can have induced the Athenians to 
leave their fleet and march near twenLy miles inland to Mount Bermius 
and Beroea, to attack a Macedonian town which they could not possibly 
hold—when they cannot even stay to continue the attack on Pydna, a 
position maritime, useful, and tenable—in consequence of the pressing 
necessity of taking immediate measures against Potidaa? 4. If they were 
compelled by this latter necessity to patch up a peace on any terms with 
Perdikkas, would they immediately endanger this peace by going out of 
their way to attack one of his forts? Again, Thucydides says “that, 
proceeding by slow land-marches, they reached Gigflnus, and encamped on 
the third day'' —(tar 1 bAlyov Be irpo'Chvres rpiraToi hiplieovro is Vtyuvoy leal 
ierrparrmeSevirayTo. The computation of time must here be made either 
from Pydna, or from Bercea; and the reader who examines the map in 
the Classical Atlas, Everyman’s Library, will see that neither from the one 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdikkas, 
whose character for faithlessness we shall have more than one 

nor the other (assuming the Bercea on Mount Bermius) would it be possible 
for an army to arrive at Gigfinus on the third day, marching round the head 
of the Gulf with easy day’s marches; the more so as they would have to 
cross the rivers Lydias, Axius, and EcheidOrus, all not for from their mouths 
—or if these rivers could not be crossed, to get on board the fleet and 
re-land on the other side. 

This clear mark of time laid down by Thucydides (even apart from the 
objections which I have just urged in reference to Bercea on Mount Bermius) 
made me doubt whether Dr. Arnold and the other commentators have 
correctly conceived the operations of the Athenian troops between Pydna 
and GigOnus. The Berm which Thucydides means cannot be more distant 
from GigOnus, at any rate, than a third day’s easy march, and therefore 
cannot be the Beroea on Mount Bermius. But there was another town 
named Bercea either in Thrace or in Emathia, though we do not know its 
exact site (see Wasse ad Thucyd. i. 61; Steph. Byz. v. Bfyijs; Tafcl, 
Thessalonica, Index). This other Bercea, situated somewhere between 
GigOnus and Therma, and out of the limits of that Macedonia which 
Perdikkas governed, may probably he the place which Thucydides here 
indicates. The Athenians, raising the siege of Pydna, crossed the Gulf on 
shipboard to Beroea, and after vainly trying to surprise that town, marched 
along by land to GigOnus. Whoever inspects the map will see that the 
Athenians would naturally employ their large fleet to transport the army 
by the short transit across the Gulf from Pydna (see Livy, xliv. io), and 
thus avoid the fatiguing land-march round the head of the Gulf. Moreover 
the language of Thucydides would seem to make the land-march begin at 
Bercea, and not at Pydna —bvayiaravrat iic t rjs MaiteSavias, real 
htjn k Apcevoi is Bepoiav itluuiBev hcurrptfrwres, ica 1 reipiaavres n p&rov 
Too xaptov «al obx iKovres, iicopeb OPTO Jcari 77) >' Tpdsrjjv Tlnrifiaiav 
—Upa tie Vries ■Kapeirh.eav iptio/diKOvra. Kbt’ bxtyav tit irpetAvres Tpirdiol 
btphcovTo Is rtyasvov /cal hrrparmeSebtravTO. The change of tense between 
hvaviirravrai and Isropebovro — and the connexion of the participle lubutApsvoi 
with the latter verb,—seems to divide the whole proceeding into two 
distinct parts; first, departure from Macedonia to Bercea, as it would seem, 
by sea—next, a land-march from Bercea to Gigfinus, of three short days. 

This is the best account, as it strikes me, of a passage, the real difficulties 
of which are imperfectly noticed by the commentators. 

The site of Gigfinus cannot be exactly determined, since all that we 
know of the towns on the coast between Potidoea and ASneia, is derived 
from their enumerated names in Herodotus (vii. 123); nor can we be 
absolutely certain that he has enumerated them all in the exact order in 
which they were placed. But I think that both Colonel Leake and 
Kiepert’s map place Gigfinus too far from Potidsea; for we see, from 
this passage of Thucydides, that it formed the camp from which the 
Athenian general went forth immediately to give battle to a.n enemy posted 
between Olyntbus and Potidaa; and the Scholiast says of Gigfinus —ob voKii 
Hsrexov non Salas: and Stephan. Byz. Tlyuvos, 7rjfA.11 0 /j^/wp wpotrtxb* 
Tp IIoA.A.fjj'j). 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxxi. p. 
452. That excellent observer calculates the march from Bercea on Mount 
Bermius to Potidsea, as being one of four days, about twenty miles each 
day. Judo-in o- by the map, this seems lower than the reality j but admitting 
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occasion to notice, was now again on the side of the Chalki- 
dians, and sent 200 horse to join them under the command of 
Iolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians and Potidceans on the 
isthmus near Potidsea, providing a market without the walls in 
order that they might not stray in quest of provisions. His 
position was on the side towards Olynthus—which was about 
seven miles off, but within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous 
situation. He here awaited the approach of the Athenians, 
calculating that the Chalkidians from Olynthus would, upon the 
hoisting of a given signal, assail them in the rear when they 
attacked him. But Kallias was strong enough to place in 
reserve his Macedonian cavalry and other allies as a check 
against Olynthus ; while with his Athenians and the main force 
he marched to the isthmus and took position in front of Aristeus. 
In the battle which ensued, Aristeus and the chosen band of 
Corinthians immediately about him were completely successful, 
breaking the troops opposed to them, and pursuing for a con¬ 
siderable distance. But the remaining Potidseans and Pelo¬ 
ponnesians were routed by the Athenians and driven within the 
walls. On returning from pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious 
Athenians between him and Potidsea, and was reduced to the 
alternative either of cutting his way through them into the latter 
town, or of making a retreating march to Olynthus. He chose 
the former as the least of two hazards, and forced his way 
through the flank of the Athenians, wading into the sea in order 
to turn the extremity of the Potidsean wall, which reached 
entirely across the isthmus with a mole running out at each 
end into the water. He effected this daring enterprise and 
saved his detachment, though not without considerable difficulty 
and some loss. Meanwhile the auxiliaries from Olynthus, 

it to be correct, Thucydides would never describe such a march as k«t’ 
i\(iov jrpoi'iWer rpiraTot iupiKovro is Tiyavov: it would be a march 
rather rapid and fatiguing, especially as it would include the passage of the 
rivers. Nor is it likely, from the description of this battle in Thucydides 
(i. 62), that Gigdnus could he anything like a full day’s march from Potidsea. 
According to his description, the • Athenian army advance by three very 
easy marches j then arriving at Gigftnus, they encamp, being now near the 
enemy, who on their side are already encamped expecting them—irpoo-Ss^d- 
/xtvoi roiis 'A 8 yvalovs ivrparoTeSs-iavTO irpis 'OAivOov iv t$ laBfiq) : the 
imperfect tense indicates tlmt they were already there at the time when the 
Athenians took camp at Gigdnus; which would hardly be the case if the 
Athenians had come by three successive marches from Bercea on Mount 
Bermius. 

I would add, that it is no more wonderful that there should be one 
Bercea in Thrace and another in Macedonia—than that there should be 
one Methone in Thrace and another in Macedonia (Steph. B. MeBtivti), 
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though they had begun their march on seeing the concerted 
signal, had been kept in check by the Macedonian horse, so 
that the Potidaeans had been beaten and the signal again with¬ 
drawn, before they could make any effective diversion : nor did 
the cavalry on either side come into action. The defeated 
Potidmans and Corinthians, having the town immediately in 
their rear, lost only 300 men, while the Athenians lost 150, 
together with the general Kallias. 1 

The victory was however quite complete, and the Athenians, 
after having erected their trophy and given up the enemy’s dead 
for burial, immediately built their blockading wall across the 
isthmus on the side of the mainland, so as to cut off Potidsea 
from all communication with Olynthus and the Chalkidians. 
To make the blockade complete, a second wall across the 
isthmus was necessary, on the other side towards Pallfnfi: but 
they had not force enough to detach a completely separate 
body for this purpose, until after some time they were joined 
by Phormio with 1600 fresh hoplites from Athens. That 
general, landing at Aphytisinthe peninsula of Palling, marched 
slowly up to Potidsea, ravaging the territory in order to draw 
out the citizens to battle. But the challenge not being accepted, 
he undertook and finished without obstruction the blockading 
wall on the side of PallfinS, so that the town was now completely 
enclosed and the harbour watched by the Athenian fleet. The 
wall once finished, a portion of the force sufficed to guard it, 
leaving Phormio at liberty to undertake aggressive operations 
against the Chalkidic and Bottiscan townships. The capture of 
Potidsea being now only a question of more or less time, Aris- 
teus, in order that the provisions might last longer, proposed to 
the citizens to choose a favourable wind, get on shipboard, and 
break out suddenly from the harbour, ts&ing their chance of 
eluding the Athenian fleet, and leaving only 500 defenders 
behind. Though he offered himself to be among those left, he 
could not determine the citizens to so bold an enterprise, and 
therefore sallied forth, in the way proposed, with a small 
detachment, in order to try and procure relief from without— 
especially some aid or diversion from Peloponnesus, But he 
was able to accomplish nothing beyond some partial warlike 
operations among the Chalkidians, 3 and a successful ambuscade 
against the citizens of Sermylus, which did nothing for the 
relief of the blockaded town. It had however been so well- 
provisioned that it held out for two whole years—a period full 
of important events elsewhere. 

1 Thucyd. i. 6 z, 63. 


a Thucyd. i. 65. 
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From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first 
indirectly at Korkyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidsea, 
sprang those important movements in the Lacedremonian 
alliance which will be recounted in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

FROM THE BLOCKADE OF POTID^EA DOWN TO THE END OF THE 
FIRST YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

Even before the recent hostilities at Korkyra and Potideea, 
it had been evident to reflecting Greeks that prolonged observ¬ 
ance of the Thirty years’ truce was becoming uncertain, and 
that the mingled hatred, fear, and admiration, which Athens 
inspired throughout Greece would prompt Sparta and the 
Spartan confederacy to seize any favourable opening for break¬ 
ing down the Athenian power. That such was the disposi¬ 
tion of Sparta, was well understood among the Athenian allies, 
however considerations of prudence, and general slowness in 
resolving, might postpone the moment of carrying it into effect. 
Accordingly not only the Samians when they revolted had 
applied to the Spartan confederacy for aid, which they appear 
to have been prevented from obtaining chiefly by the pacific 
interests then animating the Corinthians—but also the Lesbians 
had endeavoured to open negotiations with Sparta for a similar 
purpose, though the authorities to whom alone the proposition 
could have been communicated, since it long remained secret 
and was never executed—had given them no encouragement. 1 

The affairs of Athens had been administered, under the 
ascendency of Periklfis, without any view to extension of empire 
or encroachment upon others, though with constant reference 
to the probabilities of war, and with anxiety to keep the city 
in a condition to meet it. But even the splendid internal 
ornaments, which Athens at that time acquired, were probably 
not without their effect in provoking jealousy on the part of 
other Greeks as to her ultimate views. 

The only known incident, wherein Athens had been brought 
into collision with a member of the Spartan confederacy prior 
to the Korkyrssan dispute, was, her decree passed in regard to 

1 Thucyd. iii. 8-13. This proposition of the Lesbians at Sparta must 
have been made before tire collision between Athens and Corinth at 
Korkyra. 
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Megara—prohibiting the Megarians, on pain of death, from 
all trade or intercourse as well with Athens as with all ports 
within the Athenian empire. This prohibition was grounded 
on the alleged fact, that the Megarians had harboured runaway 
slaves from Athens, and had appropriated and cultivated por¬ 
tions of land upon her border; partly land, the property of 
the goddesses of Eleusis—partly a strip of territory disputed 
between the two states, and therefore left by mutual under¬ 
standing in common pasture without any permanent enclosure. 1 
In reference to this latter point, the Athenian herald Anthe- 
mokritus had been sent to Megara to remonstrate, but had 
been so rudely dealt with, that his death shortly afterwards was 
imputed to the Megarians. 2 We may reasonably suppose that 

1 Thucyd. i. 139* &riKa\ovvres ivspyatrlav t/leyapevtrt tt) s yrjs rrjs Upas 
ital rijs hoplarou, &c. Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 30; Schol. ad Aristophan. 
Pac. 609. 

I agree with Goller that two distinct violations of right are here imputed 
to the Megarians : one, that they had cultivated land the property of the 
goddesses at Eleusis—the other, that they had appropriated and cultivated 
the unsettled pasture land on the border. Dr. Arnold's note takes a dif¬ 
ferent view, less correct in my opinion: “ The land on the frontier was 
consecrated to prevent it from being inclosed: in which case the boundaries 
might have been a subject of perpetual dispute between the two countries," 
&c. Compare Thucyd. v. 42, about the border territory round Panaktum. 

* Thucydides (i. 139), in assigning the reasons of this sentence of exclu¬ 
sion passed liy Athens against the Megarians, mentions only the two alle¬ 
gations here noticed—wrongful cultivation of territory, and reception of 
runaway slaves. He does not allude to the herald Anthemokritus: still 
less does he notice that gossip of the day which Aristophanes and other 
comedians of this period turn to account in fastening the Peloponnesian 
war upon the personal sympathies of PeriklSs, viz. that first, some young 
men of Athens stole away the courtesan Simeetha from Megara: next, the 
Megarian youth revenged themselves by carrying off from Athens “two 
engaging courtezans,” one of whom was the mistress <rf Periklfis; upon 
which, the latter was so enraged that he proposed the sen tence of exclusion 
against the Megarians (Aristoph. Acham. 301-516; Plutarch, Perikl£s,c, 30). 

Such stories are chiefly valuable as they make us acquainted with the 
political scandal of the time. But the story of the herald Anthemokritus 
and his death cannot be altogether rejected. Though Thucydides, not 
mentioning the fact, did not believe that the herald’s death had really been 
occasioned by the Megarians; yet there probably was a popular belief at 
Aliens to that effect, under the influence of which the deceased herald 
received a public burial near the Thriasian gate of Athens, leading to 
Eleusis : see Philippi Epistol. ad Athen. ap. Demosthen. p. 159 R.; 
Pausan. i. 36, 3 ; in. 4, 2. The language of Plutarch (Perikles, c. 30) is 
probably literally correct—“the herald’s death appeared to have been 
caused by the Megarians" —atria rOr M eyapiav hmSavetv (to(e. That 
neither Thucydides, nor Periklgs himself, believed that the Megarians had 
really caused his death, is pretty certain: otherwise the fact would have 
been urged when the Lacedaemonians sent to complain of the sentence of 
exclusion—beinp- a deed so notoriously repugnant to all Grecian feeling. 
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ever since the revolt of Megara fourteen years before—which 
caused to Athens an irreparable mischief—the feeling prevalent 
between the two cities had been one of bitter enmity, mani¬ 
festing itself in many ways, but so much exasperated by recent 
events as to provoke Athens to a signal revenge. 1 Exclusion 
from Athens and all the ports in her empire, comprising nearly 
every island and seaport in the Aegean, was so ruinous to the 
Megarians, that they loudly complained of it at Sparta, repre¬ 
senting it as an infraction of the Thirty years' truce; though 
it was undoubtedly within the legitimate right of Athens to 
enforce—and was even less harsh than the systematic expulsion 
of foreigners by Sparta, with which Perikles compared it. 

These complaints found increased attention after the war of 
Korkyra and the blockade of Potidsea by the Athenians. The 
sentiments of the Corinthians towards Athens had now become 
angry and warlike in the highest degree. It was not simply 
resentment for the past which animated them, but also the 
anxiety further to bring upon Athens so strong a hostile pres¬ 
sure as should preserve Potiduea and its garrison from capture. 
Accordingly they lost no time in endeavouring to rouse the 
feelings of the Spartans against Athens, and in inducing them 
to invite to Sparta all such of the confederates as had any 
grievances against that city. Not merely the Megarians, but 
several other confederates, came thither as accusers; while 
the ASginetans, though their insular position made it perilous 
for them to appear, made themselves vehemently heard through 
the mouths of others, complaining that Athens withheld from 
them the autonomy to which they were entitled under the 
truce. 2 

1 Thucyd. i. 67. Meyaprjs, SijAoBvrts phi ko! frepa obn bAtya Sidtpopu, 
pdAurra Si Aip&vuv re elpytaOui riiv Iv Tjj 'Mi\vnlwv bpxy, &C. 

8 Thucyd. i. 67. Aiyovres obit ilvai tbrivopoi Kttrbtrbs <nrovSds. O.MtlHer 
(TEginet. p. 180) and GSller in his note ; think that the truce (or covenant 
generally) here alluded to is, not the Thirty years’ truce concluded fourteen 
years before the period actually present, but the ancient alliance against the 
Persians, solemnly ratified and continued after the victory of Plotisa. Dr. 
Arnold on the contrary thinks that the Thirty years’ truce is alluded to, 
which the ^Eginetans interpreted (rightly or not) as entitling them to 
independence. 

The former opinion might seem to he countenanced by the allusion 
to M gina in the speech of the Thebans (iii, 64): but on the other 
hand, if we consult i. 115. it will appear possible that the wording of 
the Thirty years' truce may have been general, as —’Airobovyai Si ’ABtipalovs 
Sea It^ovci nsAoiropwjirW: at any rate, the .dSginetans may have pretended, 
that by the same rule os Athens gave up Nlstea, Pfigw, &c., she ought also 
to renounce jEgina. 

However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the 
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According to the Lacedemonian practice, it was necessary 
first that the SparLans themselves, apart from their allies, should 
decide whether there existed a sufficient case of wrong done 
by Athens against themselves or against Peloponnesus—either 
in violation of the Thirty years’ truce, or in any other way. If 
the determination of Sparta herself were in the negative, the 
case would never even be submitted to the vote of the allies. 
But if it were in the affirmative, then the latter would be con¬ 
voked to deliver their opinion also: and assuming that the 
majority of votes coincided with the previous decision of 
Sparta, the entire confederacy stood then pledged to the given 
line of policy—if the majority was contrary, the Spartans would 
stand alone, or with such only of the confederates as con¬ 
curred. Each allied city, great or small, had an equal right 
of suffrage. It thus appears that Sparta herself did not vote 
as a member of the confederacy, but separately and individu¬ 
ally as leader—and that the only question ever submitted to 
the allies was, whether they would or would not go along with 
her previous decision. Such was the course of proceeding 
now followed. The Corinthians, together with such other of 
the confederates as felt either aggrieved or alarmed by Athens, 
presented themselves before the public assembly of Spartan 
citizens, prepared to prove that the Athenians had broken the 
truce and were going on in a course of wrong towards Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 1 Even in the oligarchy of Sparta, such a question as 
this could only be decided by a general assembly of Spartan 
citizens, qualified both by age, by regular contribution to the 
public mess, and by obedience to Spartan discipline. To the 
assembly so constituted the deputies of the various allied cities 
addressed themselves, each setting forth his case against Athens. 
The Corinthians chose to reserve themselves to the last, after 
tire assembly had been inflamed by the previous speakers. 

Of this important assembly, on which so much of the future 
fate of Greece turned, Thucydides has preserved an account 
unusually copious. First, the speech delivered by the Corin¬ 
thian envoys. Next, that of some Athenian envoys, who 
happening to be at the same time in Sparta on some other 
matters, and being present in the assembly so as to have heard 

other: the ^Eginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Scholiast, 
when he says— tcarit rtiv trv/itpwviuv ran trvovSBv. 

1 Thucyd, L 67. Karefibuv ikBivres rSv 'kSuvaluv Sri tnrovSir re 
kekvicire j eTw «ai iStieoUv rfy XlekoirSyrnitrof. The change of tense in these 
two V*rb" is to be noticed 
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the speeches both of the Corinthians and of the other com¬ 
plainants, obtained permission from the magistrates to address 
the assembly in their turn. Thirdly, the address of the Spartan 
king Archidamus, on the course of policy proper to be adopted 
by Sparta. Lastly, the brief, but eminently characteristic, 
address of the Ephor Sthenelaidas, on putting the question 
for decision. These speeches, the composition of Thucydides 
himself, contain substantially the sentiments of the parties to 
whom they are ascribed. Neither of them is distinctly a reply 
to that which has preceded, but each presents the situation of 
affairs from a different point of view. 

The Corinthians knew well that the audience whom they 
were about to address had been favourably prepared for them 
—for the Lacedaemonian authorities had already given an 
actual promise, to them and to the Potidueans at the moment 
before Potidaea revolted, that they would invade Attica. Great 
was the revolution in sentiment of the Spartans, since they had 
declined lending aid to the much more powerful island of 
Lesbos when it proposed to revolt—a revolution occasioned by 
the altered interests and sentiments of Corinth. Nevertheless, 
the Corinthians also knew that their positive grounds of com¬ 
plaint against Athens, in respect of wrong or violation of the 
existing truce, were both few and feeble. Neither in the dis¬ 
pute about Potidfea nor about Korkyra, had Athens infringed 
the truce or wronged the Peloponnesian alliance. In both she 
had come into collision with Corinth, singly and apart from the 
confederacy. She had a right, both according to the truce and 
according to the received maxims of international law, to lend 
defensive aid to the Korkyrseans, at their own request: she had 
a right also, according to the principles laid down by the 
Corinthians themselves on occasion of the revolt of Samos, to 
restrain the Potidseans from revolting. She had committed 
nothing which could fairly be called an aggression. Indeed 
the aggression both in the case of Potidasa and in that of Kor¬ 
kyra, was decidedly on the side of the Corinthians: and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy could only be so far implicated as 
it was understood to be bound to espouse the separate quarrels, 
right or wrong, of Corinth. All this was well known to the 
Corinthian envoys; and accordingly we find that, in their speech 
at Sparta, they touch but lightly and in vague terms on positive 
or recent wrongs. Even that which they do say completely 
justifies the proceedings of Athens about the affair of Korkyra, 
since they confess without hesitation the design of seizing 
the large Korkyrsan navy for the use of the Peloponnesian 
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alliance: while in respect of Potidsea, if we had only the speech 
of the Corinthian envoy before us without any other knowledge, 
we should have supposed it to be an independent state, not 
connected by any permanent bonds with Athens—we should 
have supposed that the siege of Potidcea by Athens was an un¬ 
provoked aggression upon an autonomous ally of Corinth 1 — 
we should never have imagined that Corinth had deliberately 
instigated and aided the revolt of the Chalkidians as well as of 
the Potidreans against Athens. It might be pretended that she 
had a right to do this, by virtue of her undefined metropolitan 
relations with Potidsea. But at any rate the incident was not 
such as to afford any decent pretext for charge against the 
Athenians either of outrage towards Corinth, 2 or of wrongful 
aggression against the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

To dwell much upon specific allegations of wrong, would not 
have suited the purpose of the Corinthian envoy; for against 
such, the Thirty years’ truce expressly provided that recourse 
should be had to amicable arbitration—to which recourse he 
never once alludes. He knew, that as between Corinth and 
Athens, war had already begun at Potidsea; and his business, 
throughout nearly all of a very emphatic speech, is, to show 
that the Peloponnesian confederacy, and especially Sparta, is 
bound to take instant part in it, not less by prudence than by 
duty. He employs the most animated language to depict the 
ambition, the unwearied activity, the personal effort abroad as 
well as at home, the quick resolves, the sanguine hopes never 
dashed by failure—of Athens: as contrasted with the cautious, 
home-keeping, indolent, scrupulous routine of Sparta. He 
reproaches the Spartans with their backwardness and timidity, 
in not having repressed the growth of Athens before she reached 
this formidable height: especially in having allowed her to 
fortify her city after the retreat of Xerxes and afterwards to 
build the long walls from the city to the sea. 8 The Spartans 
(he observes) stood alone among all Greeks in the notable sys¬ 
tem of keeping down an enemy not by acting, but by delaying 
to act—not arresting his growth, but putting him down when 
his force was doubled. Falsely indeed had they acquired the 
reputation of being sure, when they were in reality merely slow. 4 

1 Thucyd, i. 68. oi yap hv Kipiaipiv re ivo\a$ 6 rres fiitf el%ov, tta\ 
norfSaieti' itra\iilpKouv, Sv ri piv limeatpirairov xwpfoy irpbs rk ftrl @p 4 ierjs 
imxprjirSai, if S'e vavrixiv piyufrav rrapitrx e rois Jle\ovovnjirtati. 

a Thucyd. i. 68. iv oTj npotr+iitet tipas ai>X tfnicrra efoetr, Serf Kol pfyitrra 
iyakfipara txop-ev, M piv ’AStjvb/uv i&piC&perm, M Si tpQv ipeKoiptyot. 

8 Thucyd. 1 . 69. 

4 Thucyd, i. 69. i)trvx^C eTe V&P pAvai 'EKkfyw, & hoxeS/xipinoi, 0It rf 
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In resisting Xerxes, as in resisting Athens, they had always 
been behindhand, disappointing and leaving their friends to 
ruin; while both these enemies had only failed of complete 
success through their own mistakes. 

After half apologising for the tartness of these reproofs— 
which however, as the Spartans were now well disposed to go 
to war forthwith, would be well-timed and even agreeable—the 
Corinthian orator vindicates the necessity of plain-speaking by 
the urgent peril of the emergency, and the formidable char¬ 
acter of the enemy who threatened them. “ You do not reflect 
(he says) how thoroughly different the Athenians are from your¬ 
selves. They are innovators by nature, sharp both in devising, 
and in executing what they have determined: you are sharp 
only in keeping what you have got, in determining on nothing 
beyond, and in doing even less than absolute necessity requires. 1 
They again dare beyond their means, run risks beyond their 
own judgement, and keep alive their hopes even in desperate 
circumstances: your peculiarity is, that your performance 
comes short of your power—you have no faith even in what 
your judgement guarantees—when in difficulties, you despair 
of all escape. They never hang back— you are habitual lag¬ 
gards : they love foreign service— you cannot stir from home s 
for they are always under the belief that their movements will 
lead to some further gain, while you fancy that new products 
will endanger what you already have. When successful, they 
make the greatest forward march; when defeated, they fall 
back the least. Moreover they task their bodies on behalf of 
their city as'if they were the bodies of others—while their minds 
,are most of all their own, for exertion in her service. 2 When 
their plans for acquisition do not come successfully out, they 

Surdpet rivet, rf) peWdiaet ipvvdpevot, toil pimi oluc Spxopivyv ri]V 

otfftj fftv rav ixBp&v, SmXaaiavpevyv Si KaraXiovres. Kalroi IXtyeaSe 
atfipaXels nival, S v &pa S \iyos rod tpyov iicpdrei' rivre yap MySov, Sec. 

l Thucyd. i. 70. Of piv ye vetorepavotol no! impoynai Sl-els ica 1 Imre- 
Ktirai tpyy t> Sv yvamv' Spets ra Sirdpxovrd re o&fav, leal tmyvcSval 
pySiv, nal Ipyip ou 5 e rivayieata i£iic(<r 6 ai. 

The meaning of the word i(e!s — sharp —when applied to the latter half 
of the sentence, is in the nature of a sarcasm. But this is suitable to the 
character of the speech. Goller supposes some such word as htavol, in¬ 
stead of hi-els, to be understood : but we should thereby both depart from 
the more obvious syntax, and weaken the general meaning. 

3 Thucyd. i. 7 °- fri M roTs piv trdpaartv aXKorpuerdrois Snip rf)s ndxeas 
Xp&vrat, rf Si yv&py obeeiordrp Is ri vpdfftreiv n Snip avrf)s. 

It is difficult to convey in translation the antithesis between SWorpioird- 
rots and obeetordrp —not without a certain conceit, which Thucydides is 
occasionally fond of. 
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feel like men robbed of what belongs to them: yet the acquisi¬ 
tions when realised appear like trifles compared with what 
remains to be acquired. If they sometimes fail in an attempt, 
new hopes arise in some other direction to supply the want: 
for with them alone the possession and the hope of what they 
aim at is almost simultaneous, from their habit of quickly 
executing all that they have once resolved. And in this manner 
do they toil throughout all their lives amidst hardship and peril, 
disregarding present enjoyment in the continual thirst for in¬ 
crease—knowing no other festival recreation except the per¬ 
formance of active duty—and deeming inactive repose a worse 
condition than fatiguing occupation. To speak the truth in 
two words, such is their inborn temper, that they will neither 
remain at rest themselves, nor allow rest to others. 1 

“Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Lacedaemo¬ 
nians—yet ye still hang back from action.. . . Your continual 
scruples and apathy would hardly be safe, even if ye had neigh¬ 
bours like yourselves in character: but as to dealings with 
Athens, your system is antiquated and out of date. In politics 
as in art, it is the modem improvements which are sure to 
come out victorious: and though unchanged institutions are 
best, if a city be not called upon to act—yet multiplicity of 
active obligations requires multiplicity and novelty of contriv¬ 
ance. 2 It is through these numerous trials that the means of 
Athens have acquired so much more new development than 
yours.” 

The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many 
previous warnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still 
refused to protect her allies against Athens—if she delayed to 
perform her promise made to the Potidseans of immediately 
invading Attica—they (the Corinthians) would forthwith look 
for safety in some new alliance, which they felt themselves fully 
justified in doing. They admonished her to look well to the 
case, and to carry forward Peloponnesus, with undiminished 
dignity, as it had been transmitted to her from her predecessors. 8 

1 Thucyd. /. c. kbI ravra perb icbvuy irivra kbI KtvSuVwv St' Shot) roB 
uUSyos fioxBoBtri, Hal S»o\ai!oui rtv ihbx‘<rnt f&v birapxlvrwv, 8A ri 4«l 
KratrBat teat phre &Jt\o vi ^yeltrdat 1) rb rb tieovra irpafat, $vp<papbv 

Sb obx fotroy 4i<ruxlav birptlypoya fi iaxob-lcw MirovoV tft rrt it ns a bobs 
(vyehbiy tpatri sretpvitiyai iirl TifJ pfirt abrobs v pfirc robs iWous 

byOptbvous iQv, ipBUs bv eftrot. 

8 Thucyd. i. 71. bpxattSrptnra tp&v rb irnnSripara irpbs airrobs itrnv. 
’kyiyni\ «, ffiowep rixvps, bil rb htytyvbpeva uparety kb! vh> 

ieb\et rb bulyijra v 6 ptpa &purra, irpbs iro\Xb Sb byayrtafaphots Uytu, noXKijs 
«al rvs brtrtxvfitritos 5 «t. 

• Thucyd. 1. 71. 
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Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, 
as exhibited by her fiercest enemy before.the public assembly 
at Sparta. It was calculated to impress the assembly, not by 
appeal to recent or particular misdeeds, but by the general 
system of unprincipled and endless aggression which was im¬ 
puted to Athens during the past—and by the certainty held out 
that the same system, unless put down by measures of decisive 
hostility, would be pushed still further in future to the utter 
ruin of Peloponnesus. And to this point did the Athenian 
envoy (staying in Sparta about some other negotiation and now 
present in the assembly) address himself in reply, after having 
asked and obtained permission from the magistrates. The 
empire of Athens was now of such standing that the younger 
men present had no personal knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it had grown up: and what was needed as 
information for them would be impressive as a reminder even 
to their seniors. 1 

He began by disclaiming all intention of defending his 
native city against the charges of specific wrong or alleged 
infractions of the existing truce. This was no part of his 
mission ; nor did he recognise Sparta as a competent judge 
in dispute between Athens and Corinth. But he nevertheless 
thought it his duty to vindicate Athens against the general 
character of injustice and aggression imputed to her, as well 
as to offer a solemn warning to the Spartans against the policy 
towards which they were obviously tending. He then proceeded 
to show that the empire of Athens had been honourably earned 
and amply deserved'—that it had been voluntarily ceded, and 
even pressed upon her—and that she could not abdicate it 
without imperilling her own separate existence and security. 
Far from thinking that the circumstances under which it was 
acquired needed apology, he appealed to them with pride, as 
a testimony of the genuine Hellenic patriotism of that city 
which the Spartan congress now seemed disposed to run down 
as an enemy. 2 He then dwelt upon the circumstances attend¬ 
ing the Persian invasion, setting forth the superior forwardness 
and the unflinching endurance of Athens, in spite of ungenerous 
neglect from the Spartans and other Greeks—the preponder¬ 
ance of her naval force in the entire armament—the directing 
genius of her general Themistokles, complimented even by 

1 Thucyd. i. 72. 

2 Thucyd. i. 73 - Si oi vapair^artas paAKov evetea ft 

/xaprvplov, leal SijXiiirews vpbs 0'lav i/iii/ itihiv jiAj eS BovAfvopivois 6 by&iv 
KaiaavhatTai, 
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Sparta herself—and the title of Athens to rank on that memor¬ 
able occasion as the principal saviour of Greece. This alone 
ought to save her empire from reproach; but this was not all— 
for that empire had been tendered to her by the pressing in¬ 
stance of the allies, at a time when Sparta had proved herself 
both incompetent and unwilling to prosecute the war against 
Persia. 1 By simple exercise of the constraining force inseparable 
from her presidential obligations, and by the reduction of 
various allies who revolted, Athens had gradually become 
unpopular, while Sparta too had become her enemy instead 
of her friend. To relax her hold upon her allies would have 
been to make them the allies of Sparta against her; and thus 
the motive of fear was added to those of ambition and revenue, 
in inducing Athens to maintain her imperial dominion by force. 
In her position, no Grecian power either would or could have 
acted otherwise:—no Grecian power, certainly not Sparta, 
would have acted with so much equity and moderation, or 
given so little ground of complaint to her subjects. Worse 
they had suffered, while under Persia; worse they would suffer, 
if they came under Sparta, who held her own allies under the 
thraldom of an oligarchical party in each city; and if they hated 
Athens, this was only because subjects always hated the present 
dominion, whatever that might be. 2 

Having justified both the origin and the working of the 
Athenian empire, the envoy concluded by warning Sparta to 
consider calmly, without being hurried away by the passions 
and invectives of others, before she took a step from which 
there was no retreat, and which exposed the future to chances 
such as no man on either side could foresee. He called on 
her not to break the truce mutually sworn to, but to adjust all 
differences, as Athens was prepared to do, by the amicable 
arbitration which that truce provided. Should she begin war, 
the Athenians would follow her lead and resist her, calling to 
witness those gods under whose sanction the oaths were taken. 3 

1 Thucyd. i. 7 £. T A p' Sfiof lapev, <5 AaKeSatplyiot, x«l vpoBvpias £yeiea 
rfjs Tire leal yvipns Evylireus, ipx^s ye fir fyo/iev rots "EAAtjiu pfi offras 
&yav brupBlms SiameierOat ; K«l yap abrfiv rfivSe lAdfiopey oi ftlturipemi, 
&XX‘ Sumy piv able IBehsiatUraiv irapapeivcu srpbs rb bitlXoma Tot 0apPlpov, 
iiply Si irpoireKBlvTtev rav %vpp&x av > iwl abruv SeyBdyruy fiyeplvas Kara- 
arfivai' abrov Si rat tpyau KaTtiyayKdfBijpey rh rparay npoaytiyeiv 
abrfiv Is rile, pdAurra piv iirb Siovs, tveira Si xal nprjs, Sarepoy nal 
£>tj>e\tas. 

a Thucyd. i. 77. 

! Thucyd. i. 78. fipeU Si lv O bSepitf w Toiaurn bpaprta tyres, oth' 
airol oHB‘ bpas Spumes, Alyopev Spiv, las fn ubfatperos bptporipots fi 
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The facts recounted in the preceding chapters will have 
shown, that the account given by the Athenian envoy at Sparta 
of the origin and character of the empire exercised by his city 
(though doubtless the account of a partisan) is in substance 
correct and equitable. The envoys of Athens had not yet 
learned to take the tone which they assumed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth years of the coming war, at Melos and 
Kamarina. At any time previous to the affair of Korkyra, 
the topics insisted upon by tire Athenian would probably have 
been profoundly listened to at Sparta. But now the mind of 
the Spartans was made up. Having cleared the assembly of 
all “strangers,” and even all allies, they proceeded to discuss 
and determine the question among themselves. Most of their 
speakers held but one language 1 —expatiating on the wrongs 
already done by Athens, and urging the necessity of instant 
war. There was however one voice, and that a commanding 
voice, raised against this conclusion: the ancient and respected 
king Archidamus opposed it. 

The speech of Archidamus is that of a deliberate Spartan, 
who, setting aside both hatred to Athens and blind partiality to 
allies, looks at the question with a view to the interests and 
honour of Sparta only—not however omitting her imperial as 
well as her separate character. The preceding native speakers, 
indignant against Athens, had probably appealed to Spartan 
pride, treating it as an intolerable disgrace that almost the 
entire land-force of Dorian Peloponnesus should be thus bullied 
by one single Ionic city, and should hesitate to commence a 
war which one invasion of Attica would probably terminate. 
As the Corinthians had tried to excite the Spartans by well- 
timed taunts and reproaches, so the subsequent speakers had 
aimed at the same objects by panegyric upon the well-known 
valour and discipline of the city. To all these arguments 
Archidamus set himself to reply. Invoking the experience 
of the elders his contemporaries around him, he impressed 
upon the assembly the grave responsibility, the uncertainties, 
difficulties, and perils, of the war into which they were hurrying 
without preparation. 2 He reminded them of the wealth, the 
population (greater than that of any other Grecian city), the 

elffovXta, tnovSbs /if; Xieiv prfib itapa 0 alvetv robs op/cous, rh 8s iiitpopa they 
K\UtrBat nari t £vv 6 iicnv ? Beobt robs iptdovs paprupas srotobptvot, sttipa- 
tripeBa ip.it/etrBat voKipov Apxovras rairv f iv btprytftrOe. 

1 Thucyd, i. 7 Q. koI ruv pbr srXeiovuv M rb abrb ai yvupat Htpepav, 
ibiKtiv re robs ’ABwatovs i( 5 i}, teal wo\epnria Aval iv rt tx«* 

E Thucyd. i. 8o. 
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naval force, the cavalry, the hoplites, the large foreign dominion 
of Athens,—and then asked by what means they proposed to 
put her down? 1 Ships, they had few; trained seamen, yet 
fewer; wealth, next to none. They could indeed invade and 
ravage Attica, by their superior numbers and land-force. But 
the Athenians had possessions abroad sufficient to enable them 
to dispense with the produce of Attica, while their great navy 
would retaliate the like ravages upon Peloponnesus. To sup¬ 
pose that one or two devastating expeditions into Attica would 
bring the war to an end, would be a deplorable error: such 
proceedings would merely enrage the Athenians, without im¬ 
pairing their real strength, and the war would thus be prolonged, 
perhaps for a whole generation. 2 Before they determined upon 
war, it was absolutely necessary to provide more efficient means 
for carrying it on; and to multiply their allies not merely 
among the Greeks, but among foreigners also. While this was 
in process, envoys ought to be sent to Athens to remonstrate 
and obtain redress for the grievances of the allies. If the 
Athenians granted this—which they very probably would do, 
when they saw the preparations going forward, and when the 
ruin of the highly-cultivated soil of Attica was held over them 
in terrorem without being actually consummated—so much the 
better : if they refused, in the course of two or three years war 
might be commenced with some hopes of success. Archidamus 
reminded his countrymen that their allies would hold them 
responsible for the good or bad issue of what was now de¬ 
termined ; 8 admonishing them, in the true spirit of a conserva¬ 
tive Spartan, to cling to that cautious policy which had been 
ever the characteristic of the state, despising both taunts on 
their tardiness and panegyric on their valour. “ We Spartans 
owe both our bravery and our prudence to our admirable public 
discipline: it makes us warlike, because the sense of shame is 
most closely connected with discipline, as valour is with the 
sense of shame: it makes us prudent, because our training 
keeps us too ignorant to set ourselves above our own institu¬ 
tions, and holds us under sharp restraint so as not to disobey 

1 Thucyd. i. 80. rpls Si SitSpas, ot ynv re licks txovei nal rpoain 
BaXiatsVjs Ipretpirarol ehn, leal rots SWois Serai ny Spiara l^prusrai, vXoinp 
re Mtp nal InpaaUp Hal vautrl nal tmrois tail Srkois, teal Ixtyi Bros oin Iv 
&\\tp b/l ye x u ptv ‘Ekkvwap larut, In Si ical ivppAxpvs voWois ipipov 
ieroreKets exovai, irOs xpiI rphs rairovs foS(us r 6 \e(uu> UpaaOcu, kb\ rlyi 
mare&aavras krapaaiceioiis lereixOtlsai; 

8 Thucyd. i. 81, SiSoi/ca Si pahXoy pfy (ted rots ratals aMy iroXi- 

rapev, &C. 

■* Thucyd. i. 82, 83. 
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them. 1 And thus, not being overwise in unprofitable accom¬ 
plishments, we Spartans are not given to disparage our enemy’s 
strength in clever speech, and then meet him with shortcomings 
in reality. We think that the capacity of neighbouring states 
is much on a par, and that the chances in reserve for both 
parties are too uncertain to be discriminated beforehand by 
speech. We always make real preparations against our enemies, 
as if they were proceeding wisely on their side: we must count 
upon security through our own precautions, not upon the 
chance of their errors. Indeed there is no great superiority 
in one man as compared with another: he is the stoutest who 
is trained in the severest trials. Let us for our parts not re¬ 
nounce this discipline, which we have received from our fathers 
and which wc still continue, to our very great profit: let us not 
hurry on in one short hour a resolution upon which depend so 
many lives, so much property, so many cities, and our own 
reputation besides. Let us take time to consider, since our 
strength puts it fully in our power to do so. Send envoys to 
the Athenians on the subject of Potidsea and of the other 
grievances alleged by our allies—and that too the rather as 
they are ready to give us satisfaction : against one who offers 
satisfaction, custom forbids you to proceed, without some 
previous application, as if he were a proclaimed wrong-doer. 

1 Thucyd. 1. 84. IloM/unol r« ko! eSf>m\oi Siirh tSicocfpov yiyvipeBa, rh 
phv Sti aiSiis aauppotrivus irteimav ptrixti, alaxvvw 5 * euif'Ujt/a’ tSfSov\tn 
Sh ifiaOearepov run vipav rf I iirepoftas waittuipwoi, leal £b»> xa\eviTirn 
auHppavitrTtpoii tj t&are airav iwiicovaTfiV k« 1 fii] ri ixpeia (uvcrol &yav 
tints, r &5 -rav roKtulav irapadcevhs Xiyf KaXvs ptptpiptuoi, hvopoias tpytp 
iirel-itptu, voplfaiv Se t<£i rt Siavtias tmv ireAas irapmtXtialavs that, ical ras 
Tpoarmirroiiras rixas oil hiyy Siatperit. 

In the construction of the last sentence, I follow Haaclc and Poppo, in 
preference to Goiler and Dr. Arnold. 

The wording of this part of the speech of Arcludamus is awkward and 
obscure, though we make out pretty well the general sense. It deserves 
peculiar attention, as comine from a king of Sparta, personally too a man 
of superior judgement. The great points of the Spartan diameter are 
all brought out. I. A narrow, strictly-defined, and uniform range ofideas. 
2. Compression of all other impulses and desires, but an increased sensi¬ 
bility to their own public opinion. 3. Great habits of endurance as well as 
of submission. 

The way in which the features of Spartan character are deduced from 
Spartan institutions, as well as the pride which Archidamus expresses in 
the ignorance and narrow mental range of his countrymen, are here 
remarkable. A similar championship of ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
is not only to be found among those who deride the literary and oratorical 
tastes of the Athenian democracy (see Aristophanes, Ran. 1070 : compare 
Xenophon. Memorab. i. 2, 9-49), but also in the speech of Kleon 
(Thucyd. iil. 37 )* 
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But at the same time make preparation for war j such will be 
the course of policy at once the best for your own power and 
the most terror-striking to your enemies.” 1 

The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full of 
plain reason and good sense, but delivered altogether from the 
point of view of a Spartan ; appealing greatly to Spartan con¬ 
servative feeling and even prejudice. But in spite of all this, 
and in spite of the personal esteem entertained for the speaker, 
the tide of feeling in the opposite direction was at that moment 
irresistible. Sthenelaidas—one of the five Ephors, to whom it 
fell to put the question for voting—closed the debate. His 
few words mark at once the character of the man—the temper 
of the assembly—and the simplicity of speech, though without 
the wisdom of judgement, for which Archidamus had taken 
credit to his countrymen. 

“I don’t understand (he said) these long speeches of the 
Athenians. They have praised themselves abundantly, but 
they have never rebutted what is laid to their charge—-that 
they are guilty of wrong against our allies and against Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Now if in former days they were good men against the 
Persians, and are now evil-doers against us, they deserve double 
punishment as having become evil-doers instead of good. 8 But 
we are the same now as we were then: we know better than 
to sit still while our allies are suffering wrong: we shall not 
adjourn our aid, while they cannot adjourn their sufferings.* 
Others have in abundance wealth, ships and horses—but we 
have good allies, whom we are not to abandon to the mercy of 
the Athenians : nor are we to trust our redress to arbitration 
and to words, when aur wrongs are not confined to words. We 
must help them speedily and with all our strength. Let no 
one tell us that we can with honour deliberate when wc arc 
actually suffering wrong: it is rather for those who intend to 
do the wrong, to deliberate well beforehand. Resolve upon 
war then, Lacedtemonians, in a manner worthy of Sparta. 
Suffer not the Athenians to become greater than they are: let 
us not betray our allies to ruin, but march with the aid of the 
gods against the wrong-doors.” 

1 Thucyd. i. 84, 85. 

2 Compare a similar sentiment in the speech of the Thebans against the 
Plalceans (Thucyd. iii. 67). 

3 Thucyd. i. 86. Tip-eis Si ipotoi ica\ rirt' teal vov itrptev, an! robs 
(vfifidxovs, ijv trtothpol'ib/iei/, ob rtpiotj/iueOa itSiteovpi£i/ovs, obtk 
npwpeiv ol S’ obnert fiiwovtrt nanus ira<rx elv - 

There is here a play upon the word/teAAtiv which it is not easy to preserve 
in a translation, 
voi,. vt. 


F 
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With these few words, so well calculated to defeat the pru¬ 
dential admonitions of Archidamus, Sthenelaidas put the ques¬ 
tion for the decision of the assembly—which at Sparta was 
usually taken neither by show of hands, nor by deposit of balls 
in an urn, but by cries analogous to the Ay or No of the 
English House of Commons—the presiding Ephor declaring 
which of the cries predominated. On this occasion the cry for 
war was manifestly the stronger . 1 Yet Sthenelaidas affected 
inability to determine which of the two was the louder, in order 
that he might have an excuse for bringing about a more im¬ 
pressive manifestation of sentiment and a stronger apparent 
majority—since a portion of the minority would probably be 
afraid to show their real opinions as individuals openly. He 
therefore directed a division—like the Speaker of the English 
House of Commons when his decision in favour of Ay or No 
is questioned by any member —“ Such of you as think that the 
truce has been violated and that the Athenians are doing us 
wrong, go to that side; such as think the contrary, to the 
other side.” The assembly accordingly divided, and the 
majority was very great on the warlike side of the question. 

The first step of the Lacedaemonians, after coming to this 
important decision, was to send to Delphi and inquire of the 
oracle whether it would be beneficial to them to undertake the 
war. The answer brought back (Thucydidfis seems hardly 
certain that it was really given 2 ) was—that if they did their 
best they would be victorious, and that the god would help 
them, invoked or uninvoked. They at the same time con¬ 
vened a general congress of their allies to Sparta, for the 
purpose of submitting their recent resolution to the vote of all. 

To the Corinthians, in their anxiety for the relief of Polidtea, 
the decision to be given by this congress was not less important 
than that which the Spartans had just taken separately. They 
sent round envoys to each of the allies, entreating them to 
authorise war without reserve. Through such instigations, 
acting upon the general impulse then prevalent, the congress 
came together in a temper decidedly warlike. Most of the 
speakers were full of invective against Athens and impatient 
for action, while the Corinthians, waiting as before to speak 
the last, wound up the discussion by a speech well calculated 
to ensure a hearty vote. Their former speech had been 
directed to shame, exasperate, and alarm the Lacedtemonians; 

1 Thucyil. i. 87. fiou\6/j,ivos auroiij Qavepws inoSeucvv/iti/ous r)jr yvifuiv 
Jr rb vo\e/i6iy paWov bpnijffat, &c. 

a Thucyd, i. 118. b 51 hvtit,sv abroTs, &s Xiyerai, &c. 
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this point having now been carried, they had to enforce, upon 
the allies generally, the dishonour as well as the impolicy of 
receding from a willing leader. The cause was one in which 
all were interested, the inland states not less than the maritime, 
for both would find themselves ultimately victims of the en¬ 
croaching despot-city. 'Whatever efforts were necessary for the 
war, ought cheerfully to be made, since it was only through 
war that they could arrive at a secure and honourable peace. 
There were good hopes that this might soon be attained, and 
that the war would not last long—so decided was the supe¬ 
riority of the confederacy, in numbers, in military skill, and in 
the equal heart and obedience of all its members . 1 The naval 
superiority of Athens depended chiefly upon hired seamen— 
so that the confederacy, by borrowing from the treasuries of 
Delphi and Olympia, would soon be able to overbid her, take 
into pay her best mariners, and equal her equipment at sea. 
They would excite revolt among her allies, and establish a 
permanent fortified post for the ruin of Attica. To make up a 
common fund for this purpose, was indispensably necessary; 
for Athens was far more than a match for each of them single- 
handed. Nothing less than hearty union could save them all 
from successive enslavement—the very supposition of which 
was intolerable to Peloponnesian freemen, whose fathers had 
liberated Greece from the Persian. Let them not shrink from 
endurance and sacrifice in such a cause—it was their hereditary 
pride to purchase success by laborious effort. The Delphian 
god had promised them his co-operation; and the whole of 
Greece would sympathise in the cause, either from fear of the 
despotism of Athens, or from hopes of profit. They would not 
be the first to break the truce, for the Athenians had already 

1 Thucyd. i. 120, iai. Kari itoAA .4 Si fipas elicbs toiKparijaat, irpHrov 
piv vh-t\6ti irpollxomas teal iptttiplq TroAe/riKjj, firewo ipalus inferos is r4 
lrapayyswipera iiyras. 

I conceive that the word 6 pot as here alludes to the equal interest of all 
the confederates in the quarrel, as opposed to the Athenian power, which 
was composed partly of constrained subjects, partly of hired mercenaries— 
to both of which points, os weaknesses m the enemy, the Corinthian orator 

? oes on to allude. The word ipolas here designates the same fact as 
'eriklSs, in his speech at Athens (i. 141), mentions under the words * dyres 
: the Corinthian orator treats it as an advantage to have all 
confederates equal and hearty in the cause : PeriklSs, on the contrary, 
looking at the same fact from the Athenian point of view, considers it os a 
disadvantage, since it prevented unity of command and determination. 
Poppo’s view of this passage seems to Me erroneous. 

The same idea is reproduced, 1 c. 124, etsrep fSefiw/TUTov <ri> ravra 
£up<p£povra iea\ sriKem not IBtdrais elvai. Sea. 
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broken it, as the declaration of the Delphian god distinctly 
implied. Let them lose no time in sending aid to the Poti- 
daeans, a Dorian population now besieged by Ionians, as 
well as to those other Greeks whom Athens had enslaved. 
Every day the necessity for effort was becoming stronger, and 
the longer it was delayed, the more painful it would be when 
it came. “ Be ye persuaded then (concluded the orator), that 
this city, which has constituted herself despot of Greece, has 
her means of attack prepared against all of us alike, some for 
present rule, others for future conquest. Let us assail and 
subdue her, that we may dwell securely ourselves hereafter, 
and may emancipate those Greeks who are now in slavery." 1 

If there were any speeches delivered at this congress in 
opposition to the war, they were not likely to be successful 
in a cause wherein even Archidamus had failed. After 
the Corinthian had concluded, the question was put to the 
deputies of every city, great and small indiscriminately: and 
the majority decided for war. 2 This important resolution was 
adopted about the end of 432 B.c., or the beginning of 
January 431 B.c. : the previous decision of the Spartans 
separately, may have been taken about two months earlier, in 
the preceding October or November 432 b.c. 

Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian parties at 
this momentous juncture, with reference to existing treaties 
and positive grounds of complaint, it seems clear that Athens 
was in the right. She had done nothing which could fairly be 
called a violation of the Thirty years' truce: while for such of 
her acts as were alleged to be such, she offered to submit them 
to that amicable arbitration which the truce itself prescribed. 
The Peloponnesian confederates were manifestly the aggressors 
in' the contest. If Sparta, usually so backward, now came 
forward in a spirit so decidedly opposite, we are to ascribe it 
partly to her standing fear and jealousy of Athens, partly to the 
pressure of her allies, especially of the Corinthians. 

Thucydides, recognising these two as the grand determining 
motives, and indicating the alleged infractions of truce as simple 
occasions or pretexts, seems to consider the fear and hatred of 
Athens as having contributed more to determine Sparta than the 
urgency of her allies. 8 That the extraordinary aggrandisement 

1 Thucyd. i. 123, 124. 

4 Thucyd. i. 125. nal rb wXijflos i^tpirapro irohe/j.e'ip. It seems that the 
decision was not absolutely unanimous. 

s Thucyd. i. 88. 'Eij/tjipla-apro Si ol AwteScuniviot t&s mtopS&s \t\iir 6 ut 
kb\ *oXepjT& that, oil roirovrov ray rtoi<r04vros rots 
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of Athens, during the period immediately succeeding the 
Persian invasion, was well calculated to excite alarm and 
jealousy in Peloponnesus, is indisputable. But if we take 
Athens as she stood in 432 B.c., it deserves notice that she had 
neither made, nor (so far as we know) tried to make, a single 
new acquisition during the whole fourteen years which had 
elapsed since the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce, 1 —and 
moreover that that truce marked an epoch of signal humiliation 
and reduction of her power. The triumph which Sparta and 
the Peloponnesians then gained, though not sufficiently complete 
to remove all fear of Athens, was yet great enough to inspire 
them with the hope that a second combined effort would subdue 
her. This mixture of fear and hope was exactly the state of 
feeling out of which war was likely to grow. We see that even 
before the quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, sagacious 
Greeks everywhere anticipated war as not far distant. 2 It was 
near breaking out even on occasion of the revolt of Samos ; 8 
peace being then preserved partly by the commercial and 
nautical interests of Corinth, partly by the quiescence of Athens. 
But the quarrel of Corinth and Korkyra, which Sparta might 
have appeased beforehand had she thought it her interest to do 
so,—and the junction of Korkyra with Athens—exhibited the 

Ad you, iaov tpofiouptcyoi robs ’ASijvolotij, pA] iirl ptei^ou tmnflSitriV, 
ip&VTes airois Tit iroAAa tt,j 'EAAdSor dwoX'lp'B tfBri uvra : compare also c. 
23 and 118. 

1 Plutarch’s biography .of Periklds is very misleading from its inattention 
to chronology, ascribing to an earlier time feelings and tendencies which 
really belong to a later. Thus he represents (c. 20) the desire for acquiring 
possession of Sicily, and even of Carthage and the Tyrrhenian coast, as 
having become very popular at Athens even before the revolt of Megara 
and Euboea, and before those other circumstances which preceded the 
Thirty years’ truce: and he gives much credit to Periklfis for having 
repressed such unmeasured aspirations. But ambitious hopes directed 
towards Sicily could not have sprung up in the Athenian mind until after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It was impossible that they 
could make any step in that direction until they had established their 
alliance with Korkyra, and this was only done in the year before the 
Peloponnesian war—done too, even then, in a qualified manner and with 
much reserve. At the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians had nothing but fears, while the Peloponnesians had large hopes 
of aid. from the side of Sicily. While it is very true, therefore, that 
I’erikles was eminently useful in discouraging rash and distant enterprises 
of ambition generally, we cannot give mm the credit of keeping down 
Athenian desires of acquisition in Sicily, or towards. Carthage (if indeed 
this latter ever was Included in the catalogue of Athenian hopes)—for such 
desires were hardly known until after his death—in spite of the assertion 
again repeated by Plutarch, Alkibiadfe, c. 17. 

« Thucyd. i. 33-36. 8 Thucyd. i. 40, 41. 
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latter as again in a career of aggrandisement, and thus again 
brought into play the warlike feelings of Sparta; while they 
converted Corinth from the advocate of peace into a clamorous 
organ of war. The revolt of Potidtea—fomented by Corinth 
and encouraged by Sparta in the form of a positive promise to 
invade Attica—was in point of fact the first distinct violation 
of the truce, and the initiatory measure of the Peloponnesian 
war. The Spartan meeting, and the subsequent congress of 
allies at Sparta, served no other purpose than to provide such 
formalities as were requisite to ensure the concurrent and 
hearty action of numbers, and to clothe with imposing 
sanction a state of war already existing in reality, though 
yet unproclaimed. 

The sentiment in Peloponnesus at this moment was not the 
fear of Athens, hut the hatred of Athens,—and the confident 
hope of subduing her. And indeed such confidence was 
justified by plausible grounds. Men might well think that 
the Athenians could never endure the entire devastation of 
their highly-cultivated soil,—or at least that they would certainly 
come forth to fight for it in the field, which was all that the 
Peloponnesians desired. Nothing except the unparalleled 
ascendency and unshaken resolution of Periklfis induced the 
Athenians to persevere in a scheme of patient defence, and 
to trust to that naval superiority, which the enemies of 
Athens, save and except the judicious Archidamus, had not 
yet learned fully to appreciate. Moreover the confident hopes 
of the Peloponnesians were materially strengthened by the 
widespread sympathy in favour of their cause, proclaiming 
as it did the intended liberation of Greece from a despot 
city. 1 

To Athens, on the other hand, the coming war presented 
itself in a very different aspect; holding out nothing less than 
the certainty of prodigious loss and privation—even granting 
that at this heavy cost, her independence and union at home, 
and her empire abroad, could be upheld. By Periklfis, and by 
the more long-sighted Athenians, the chance of unavoidable 
war was foreseen even before the Korkyraean dispute. 3 But 
PeriklSs was only the first citizen in a democracy, esteemed, 
trusted, and listened to, more than any one else, by the body 
of citizens, but warmly opposed in most of his measures, under 
the free speech and latitude of individual action which reigned 
at Athens,—and even bitterly hated by many active political 

1 Thucyd. ii. 8. 

a Thucyd. i. 45 j Plutarch, Perikles, c. 8. 
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opponents. The formal determination of the Lacedemonians, 
to declare war, must of course have been made known at 
Athens, by those Athenian envoys who had entered an unavail¬ 
ing protest against it in the Spartan assembly. No steps were 
taken by Sparta to carry this determination into effect until 
after the congress of allies and their pronounced confirmatory 
vote. Nor did the Spartans even then send any herald, or 
make any formal declaration. They despatched various propo¬ 
sitions to Athens, not at all with a view of trying to obtain 
satisfaction, or of providing some escape from the probability 
of war ; but with the contrary purpose—of multiplying demands, 
and enlarging the grounds of quarrel. 1 Meanwhile the deputies, 
retiring home from the congress to their respective cities, carried 
with them the general resolution for immediate warlike 
preparations to be made with as little delay as possible. 2 
- The first requisition addressed by the Lacedcemonians to 
Athens was a political manoeuvre aimed at Perikles, their chief 
opponent in that city. His mother Agaristd belonged to the 
great family of the Alkmtefinids, who were supposed to be 
under an inexpiable hereditary taint, in consequence of the 
sacrilege committed by their ancestor Megaklfis nearly two 
centuries before, in the slaughter of the Kylonian suppliants 
near the altar of the Venerable Goddesses. 8 Ancient as this 
transaction was, it still had sufficient hold on the mind of the 
Athenians to serve as the basis of a political manoeuvre. Abo.ut 
seventy-seven years before, shortly after the expulsion of 
Hippias from Athens, it had been so employed by the Spartan 
king Kleomenes, who at that time exacted from the Athenians 
a clearance of the ancient sacrilege, to be effected by the 
banishment of Ivleisthenfis (the founder of the democracy) and 
his chief partisans. This demand, addressed by Kleomenes to 
the Athenians at the instance of Isagoras the rival of Klei- 
sthenfls,* had been then obeyed, and had served well the 
purposes of those who sent it. A similar blow was now aimed 
by the Lacedemonians at PeriklSs (the grand-nephew of Klei- 
sthenfis), and doubtless at the instance of his political enemies. 
Religion required, it was pretended, that “ the abomination of 

1 Thucyd. i. 126. iv mirt? 54 krpsfffitAovro ■xpivtp irphs robs ’Afljjwf- 
ovs iyK\ip.ara ‘iroioip.evot, Sttois mptaiv Art pty[<rrij irpAfavis 
tit) tov iroXtfieTy, 1)v n itraKoiatri. 

8 Thucyd. i. 125. 

8 See the account of the Kylonian troubles, and the sacrilege which 
followed, in this History, ch. x. 

■* See ITerodot. v. 70 i compare vi. 131 ; Thucyd. i. 1265 and ch. xxxi, 
of this History. 
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the goddess should be driven out.” 1 * If the Athenians complied 
with this demand, they would deprive themselves, at this critical 
moment, of their ablest leader. But the Lacedtemonians, not 
expecting compliance, reckoned at all events upon discrediting 
Periklfis with the people, as being partly the cause of the war 
through family taint of impiety 3 —and this impression would 
doubtless be loudly proclaimed by his political opponents in 
the assembly. 

The influence of Perikles with the Athenian public had 
become greater and greater as their political experience of him 
was prolonged. But the bitterness of his enemies appears to 
have increased along with it. Not long before this period, he 
had been indirectly assailed through the medium of accusations 
against three different persons, all more or less intimate with 
him—his mistress Aspasia, the philosopher Anaxagoras, and 
the sculptor Pheidias. 

We cannot make out either the exact date, or the exact facts 
of either of these accusations. Aspasia, daughter of Axiochus, 
was a native of Miletus, beautiful, well-educated, and aspiring. 
She resided at Athens, and is affirmed (though upon very 
doubtful evidence) to have kept slave-girls to be let out as 
courtezans. Whatever may be the case with this report, which 
is most probably one of the scandals engendered by political 
animosity against Periklfis, 3 it is certain that so remarkable were 

1 Thucytl. L 126. luiAevav toIij ‘ABr/valovs rb Hyos iAaivetv r 5 js Beov. 

E Thucyd. i. 127. 

3 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 24. Respecting Aspasia, see Plato, Mcnexenus, 
c. 3, 4J Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 6, 36; Ilarpokralion, v. ’A tnratria. 
Aspasia was doubtless no uncommon name among Grecian women: wo 
know of one Phokmau girl who bore it, the mistress of Cyrus the younger 
(Plutarch, Artaxer. c. 26). The story about Aspasia having kept slave- 
girls for hire, is stated by both Plutarch and Athentcus (xiii. p. 570); hut 
we may reasonably doubt whether there is any belter evidence for it than 
that which is actually cited by the laitcr—uie passage in Aristophanes, 
Acham. 497-305— 

K$$’ ol Mryapjj? iSurat? iret/ivcriyytt/irfi'oc 
’ApTef&taipap ’Ao’rratri.a? irdpi'a fiu'o or irrfppa? Suq, 

Athenmus reads iripvas, but the reading iripva Mo appeals in the received 
text of AristophanSs, Critics differ whether 'Aa-raortas is the genitive case 
singular of ‘Amatrla, or the accusative plural of the adjective hairdmos. I 
believe that it ia the latter; but intended ns a play on the word, capable of 
being understood either as a substantive or as an adjective —imratrlas iripvas 
S io or ’Affiraodar iripvas Bio. There is a similar play on the word, in a line 
of Kratinus, quoted by Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24. 

At the lime, if ever, when this theft of the Megarian youth took place, 
Aspasia must have been the beloved mistress and companion of Perikles; 
ana it is inconceivable that she should have kept slave-girls for hire then, 
whatever she may have done before. 
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her own fascinations, her accomplishments, and her powers 
not merely of conversation, but even of oratory and criticism,— 
that the most distinguished Athenians of all ages and characters, 
Sokrates among the number, visited her, and several of them 
took their wives along with them to hear her also. The free 
citizen women of Athens lived in strict and almost oriental 
recluseness, as well after being married as when single. Every¬ 
thing which concerned their lives, their happiness, or their 
rights, was determined or managed for them by male relatives: 
and they seem to have been destitute of all mental culLure 
and accomplishments. Their society presented no charm nor 
interest, which men accordingly sought for in the company 
of a class of women called Hetserm or Courtezans, literally 
Female Companions, who lived a free life, managed their own 

That reading and construction of the verse above cited, which I think 
the less probable of the livo, has been applied by the commentators of 
Thucydides to explain a line of his history, and applied in a manner which 
I am persuaded is erroneous. When the Lacedeemonians desired the 
Athenians to repeal the decree excluding the Megarians from their poits, 
the Athenians refused, alleging that the Megarians had appropriated some 
lands which were disputed between the two countries, and some which 
were even sacred property—and also that “ they had received runaway 
slaves from Athens" —xol avSpairiHwv iiroSoxbr auv cupio-rapiemv (i. 13(3). 
The Scholiast gives a perfectly just explanation of these last words — £>s Sti 
SauKaus Huron* hiroipevyovras iSeXovro. But Wasse puts a note to the 
passage to this effect—" Aspasitc servos, v. Athenieum. p. 570; Aristoph. 
Acharn. 525, et Schol.” This note of Wasse is adopted and transcribed 
by the three best and most recent commentators on Thucydides—Poppo, 
Goller, and Dr. Arnold. Yet with all respect to their united authority, the 
supposition is neither natural as applied to the words, nor admissible os 
regards the matter of fact. ’AvSpiiroSa atpiardpeva mean naturally (not 
Aspasia servos, or more properly semas, for the very gender ought to have 
made Wasse suspect the correctness of his interpretation—but) the runaway 
slaves of proprietors generally in Attica j of whom the Athenians lost so 
prodigious a number after the Lucedremonian garrison was established at 
Dekeleia (Thucyd. vii. 28: compare i. 142; and iv. 118, about the 
avripoAoi). PeriklSs might fairly set forth the reception of such runaway 
slaves as a matter of complaint against the Megarians, and the Athenian 
public assembly would feel it so likewise: moreover the Megarians are 
charged not with having stolen away the slaves, but with harbouring them 
(iiroSojrfj'). But to suppose that Periklfis, in defending the decree of 
exclusion against the Megarians, would rest the defence on the ground that 
some Megarianyouth had run away with two girls of the cortige of Aspasin, 
argues a strange conception both of him and of the people. If such an 
incident ever really happened, or was even supposed to have happened, we 
may be sure lhal it would be cited by his opponents, as a means of bringing 
contempt upon the real accusation against the Megarians—the purpose for 
which Aristophanes produces it. This is one of the many errors in respect 
to Grecian history arising from the practice of construing passages of 
comedy as if they were serious and literal facts, 

7 3 
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affairs, and supported themselves by their powers of pleasing. 
These women were numerous, and were doubtless of every 
variety of personal character. The most distinguished and 
superior among them, such as Aspasia and Theodotd, 1 appear 
to have been the only women in Greece, except the Spartan, 
who either inspired strong passion or exercised mental 
ascendency. 

Peri kies had been determined in his choice of a wife by 
those family considerations which were held almost obligatory 
at Athens, and had married a woman very nearly related to 
him, by whom he had two sons, Xanthippus and Pontius. 
But the marriage having never been comfortable, was after¬ 
wards dissolved by mutual consent, according to that full 
liberty of divorce which the Attic law permitted. Perikles 
concurred with his wife’s male relations (who formed her legal 
guardians) in giving her away to another husband. 2 He then 
took Aspasia to live with him, had a son by her who bore his 
name, and continued ever afterwards on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and affection with her. Without adopting those 
exaggerations which represent Aspasia as having communicated 
to Perikles his distinguished eloquence, or even as having 
herself composed orations for public delivery, we may reason¬ 
ably believe her to have been qualified to take interest and 
share in that literary and philosophical society which frequented 
the house of Perikles, and which his unprincipled son Xan¬ 
thippus,—disgusted with his father’s regular expenditure, as 
withholding from him the means of supporting an extravagant 
establishment—reported abroad with exaggerated calumnies, 
and turned into derision. It was from that worthless young 
man, who died of the Athenian epidemic during the lifetime 
of Perikles, that his political enemies and the comic writers of 
the day obtained the pretended revelations, which served them 
as matter for scandalous libel on the privacy of this distinguished 
man, 3 

1 The visit of Sokmles with some of his friends to Theodotfi, his dialogue 
with her, and the description of her manner of living, are among the most 
curious remnants of Grecian antiquity, on a side very imperfectly known to 
us (Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 11). 

Compare the citations from Eubulus and Antiphands, the comic writers, 
apud Athenreum, xiii. p. 571, illustrating the differences of character and 
behaviour between some of these IXctmrm and otheis—and Athena:, xiii, 
p. 589. 

" Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24. Elve rTjs <rv/ipu&<raas able offovjj abrots 
ipeirrfjs, hteluTiv /i'ev ertptp fiaaKoftevnv 1 rvve^ibmeev, avrbs fib ‘Aairaalav \a/Bb>y 
terrapin Siatpepifoi-ras. 

8 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13-36. 
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While the comic writers attacked Perikles himself for alleged 
intrigues with different women, they treated the name of 
Aspasia as public property without any mercy or reserve: she 
was the Omphale, the Deianeira, or the Here, to this great 
H6raldes or Zeus of Athens. At length one of these comic 
writers, Hermippus, not contented with scenic attacks, indicted 
her before the dikastery for impiety, as participant in the 
philosophical discussions held, and the opinions professed, 
among the society of Perikles, by Anaxagoras and others. 
Against Anaxagoras himself, too, a similar indictment is said 
to have been preferred, either by Kleon or by Thucydides son 
of Melesias, under a general resolution recently passed in the 
public assembly at the instance of Diopeithes. And such was 
the sensitive antipathy of the Athenian public, shown after¬ 
wards fatally in the case of Sokrates, and embittered in this 
instance by all the artifices of political faction, against philoso¬ 
phers whose opinions conflicted with the received religious 
dogmas—that Perikles did not dare to place Anaxagoras on 
his trial. The latter retired from Athens, and a sentence of 
banishment was passed against him in his absence. 1 But 
Perikles himself defended Aspasia before the dikastery. In 
fact the indictment was as much against him as against her : 
one thing alleged against her (and also against Pheidias) was, 
the reception of free women to facilitate the intrigues of 
Perikles. He defended her successfully and procured a 
verdict of acquittal: but we are not surprised to hear that his 
speech was marked by the strongest personal emotions and 
even by tears. 2 The dikasts were accustomed to such appeals 
to their sympathies, sometimes even to extravagant excess, 
from ordinary accused persons. In Periklfis, however, so 
manifest an outburst of emotion stands out as something 
quite unparalleled: for constant self-mastery was one of the 
most prominent features in his character. 3 And we shall find 
him, near the close of his political life, when he had become 
for the moment unpopular with the Athenian people, distracted 
as they were at the moment with the terrible sufferings of the 
pestilence,—bearing up against their unmerited anger not 
merely with dignity, but with a pride of conscious innocence 

1 This seems the more probable story; but there are differences of 
statement, and uncertainties upon many points : compare Plutarch, Perikles, 
c. 16-33; Plutarch, Nikins, c. 33 j Diogen. Laert. ii. 12, 13, See also 
Schaubach, Fragment Anaxagoras, p. 47-5*. 

a Plutarch, Perikles, c. 32. 

3 Plutarch, Periklfis, e. 7, 36 - 39 . 
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and desert which rises almost into defiance; insomuch that 
the rhetor Dionysius, who criticises the speech of Periklfis as 
if it were simply the composition of Thucydides, censures that 
historian for having violated dramatic propriety by a display 
of insolence where humility would have been becoming. 1 

It appears also, as far as we can judge amidst very imperfect 
data, that the trial of the great sculptor Pheidias, for alleged 
embezzlement in the contract for his celebrated gold and ivory 
statue of Athen6, 2 look place nearly at this period. ThaL 
statue had been finished and dedicated in the Parthenon in 
437 b.c., since which period Pheidias had been engaged at 
Olympia in his last and great masterpiece, the colossal statue 
of the Olympian Zeus. On his return to Athens from the 
execution of this work, about 433 or 432 b.c., the accusation 
of embezzlement was instituted against him by the political 
enemies of Perikles. 3 A slave of Pheidias, named Menon, 
planted himself as a suppliant at the altar, professing to be 
cognisant of certain facts which proved that his master had 
committed peculation. Motion was made to receive his 
depositions and to ensure to his person the protection of the 
people; upon which he revealed various statements so greatly 
impeaching the pecuniary probity of Pheidias, that the latter 
was put in prison, awaiting the day for his trial before the 
dikastery. The gold employed and charged for in the statue, 
however, was all capable of being taken off and weighed, so as 
to verify its accuracy, which Perikles dared the accusers to do. 
Besides the charge of embezzlement, there were other circum¬ 
stances which rendered Pheidias unpopular. It had been 
discovered that, in the reliefs on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
he had introduced the portraits of himself and Perikles in 
conspicuous positions. It seems that Pheidias died in prison 
before the day of trial; and some even said that he had been 
poisoned by the enemies of Perikles, in order that the suspicions 
against the latter, who was the real object of attack, might be 
aggravated. It is said also that DrakontidSs proposed and 
carried a decree in the public-assembly, that Perikles should 
be called on to give an account of the money which he had 

1 Thucyd. ii. 60, 61 : compare also his striking expressions, c. 65 j 
Dionys. Halikarn. De Tliucydid. Jodie, c. 44, p. 924. 

3 Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 31. 4 >ei® las — 4 pyo\A 0 os to® i.ya\fiaros. 

This tale, about protecting Pheidias under the charge of embezzlement, 
was the story most widely in circulation against Perikles —% xetpfirnj nWa 
irturHv, !x ovcra 51 n\ei<rrovs nAprvpas (Plutarch, Perikles, c. 31). 

8 See the Dissertation of 0 . Mttller (De Phidioe Vitft, c. 17, p. 35), who 
lays out the facts in the order in which X have given them. 
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expended, and that the dikasts, before whom the account was 
rendered, should give their suffrage in the most solemn manner 
from the altar. This latter provision was modified by Agnon, 
who, while proposing that the dikasts should be 1500 in number, 
retained the vote by pebbles in the urn according to ordinary 
custom. 1 

If Perikles was ever tried on such a charge, there can be no 
doubt that he was honourably acquitted : for the language of 
Thucydides respecting his pecuniary probity is such as could 
not have been employed if a verdict of guilty on a charge of 
peculation had been publicly pronounced. But we cannot 
be certain that he ever was tried. Indeed another accusation 
urged by his enemies, and even by Aristophanes in the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, implies that no trial took place: 
for it was alleged that Perikles, in order to escape this danger, 
“blew up the Peloponnesian war,” and involved his country 
in such confusion and peril as made his own aid and guidance 
indispensably necessary to her; especially, that he passed the 
decree against the Megarians by which the war was really 
brought on. 2 We know enough, however, to be certain that 
such a supposition is altogether inadmissible. The enemies of 

1 Plutarch, Perildfe, c. 13-32. 

2 Arislophan. Pac. 587-603: compare Acharn. 512 ; Ephorus, ap. 
doctor, xii. 38-40 ; and the Scholia on the two passages of Aristophanes ; 
Plutarch, Perikles, c. 32. 

Diodorus (as well as Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 7) relates another tale, that 
Alkibiadgs once approached Perikles when he was in evident low spirits 
and embarrassment, and asked him the reason : PeriklSs told him that the 
time was near at hand for rendering his accounts, and that he was consider¬ 
ing how this could be done! upon which Alkibiades advised him to consider 
rather, how he could evade doing it. The result of this advice was that 
Periklfis plunged Athens into the Peloponnesian war; compare Aristophan. 
Nub. 855, with the Scholia—and Ephorus, Fragm. 118, 119, ed. Marx, 
with the notes of Marx. 

It is probable enough that Ephorus copied the stOTy which ascribes the 
Peloponnesian war to the accusations against Fheidias and Perikles, from 
Aristophanes or other comic writers of the time. But it deserves remark 
that even Aristophanes is not to be considered as certifying it. For if we 
consult the passage above referred to in his comedy Pax, we shall find that, 
first, Hermes tells the story about Pheidias, Perikles, and the Peloponnesian 
war; upon which both Trygseus, and the Chorus, remark that thy never 
heard a word of it before: that it is quite new to them. 

Tryg. TniiTaTofwv, uiTbv 'AiriaAui, ‘yii VnnJawp oiSevts, 

Oil' omijs avrg (Iit/njvjj) np otnjxcu $tiSfav flxijKtf)). 

Chorus. ObS' eyuye, ye vvvt. 

If Aristophanes had stated the story ever so plainly, his authority could 
only have been taken os proving that it was a part of the talk of the time j 
but the lines just cited make him as much a contradicting as an affirming 
witne" ' 
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PeriklGs were far too eager, and too expert in Athenian political 
warfare, to have let him escape by such a stratagem. More¬ 
over, we learn from the assurance of Thucydides that the war 
depended upon far deeper causes—that the Megarian decree 
was in no way the real cause of it—that it was not Perikles, 
but the Peloponnesians, who brought it on, by the blow struck 
at Potidrea. 

All that we can make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, 
is, that in the year or two immediately preceding the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war, PeriklGs was hard-pressed by the accusations of 
political enemies—perhaps even in his own person, but cer¬ 
tainly in the persons of those who were most in his confidence 
and affection. 1 And it was in this turn of his political position, 
that the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens the above-mentioned 
requisition, that the ancient Kylonian sacrilege might be at 
length cleared out; in other words, that PeriklGs and his family 
might be banished. Doubtless his enemies, as well as the 
partisans of Lacedaemon at Athens, would strenuously support 
this proposition. And the party of Lacedaemon at Athens 
was always strong, even during the middle of the war:—to act 
as proxenus to the Lacedaemonians was accounted an honour 
even by the greatest Athenian families. 2 3 On this occasion, 
however, the manoeuvre did not succeed, nor did the Athenians 
listen to the requisition for banishing the sacrilegious Alk- 
maefinids. On the contrary, they replied that the Spartans too 
had an account of sacrilege to clear off; for they had violated 
the sanctuary of Poseidon at Cape Tsenarus, in dragging from 
it some helot suppliants to be put to death—and the sanctuary 
of AthenG Chalkioekus at Sparta, in blocking up and starving 
to death the guilty regent Pausanias. To require that Laconia 
might be cleared of these two acts of sacrilege—was the only 
answer which the Athenians made to the demand sent for the 
banishment of PeriklGs. 8 Probably the actual effect of that 
demand was, to strengthen him in the public esteem : 4 very 

1 It would appear that not only Aspasia and Anaxagoras, but also the 
musician and philosopher Damon, the personal friend and instructor of 
PeriklGs, must have been banished at a time when PeriklGs was old—perhaps 
somewhere near about this time. The passage in Plato, Alkibiacfes, i. c. 
30, p. 11 8, proves that Damon was in Athens and intimate with PeriklGs 
when the latter was of considerable age— m\ vvv in rrjAacovros 
Aufiavi aiysrrtv abrou roirov Irena. 

Damon is said to have been ostracised—perhaps he was tried and 
condemned to banishment: for the two are sometimes confounded. 

3 See Thueyd. v. 43 j vi. 89. 

3 Thueyd. ~L 12S, 133, 139. * Plutarch, PeriklGs, c. 33. 
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different from the effect of the same manoeuvre when practised 
before by Kleomen^s against Kleisthenfis. 

Other Spartan envoys shortly afterwards arrived with fresh 
demands. The Athenians were now required—i. To withdraw 
their troops from Potidoea. 2. To replace AJgina in its auto¬ 
nomy. 3. To repeal the decree of exclusion against the 
Megarians. 

It was upon the latter that the greatest stress was laid; an 
intimation being held out that war might be avoided if such 
repeal were granted. We see plainly from this proceeding 
that the Lacedremonians acted in concert with the anti-Peri- 
klfem leaders at Athens. To Sparta and her confederacy the 
decree against the Megarians was of less importance than the 
rescue of the Corinthian troops now blocked up in Potidoea. 
But on the other hand, the party opposed to PeriklSs would 
have much better chance of getting a vote of the assembly 
against him on the subject of the Megarians : and this advan¬ 
tage, if gained, would serve to enfeeble his influence generally. 
No concession was obtained however on either of the three 
points: even in respect to Megara, the decree of exclusion was 
vindicated and upheld against all the force of opposition. At 
length the Lacedaemonians—who had already resolved upon 
war and had sent these envoys in mere compliance with the 
exigencies of ordinary practice, not with any idea of bringing 
about an accommodation—sent a third batch of envoys with a 
proposition which at least had the merit of disclosing their real 
purpose without disguise. Rhamphias and two other Spartans 
announced to the Athenians the simple injunction: “The 
Lacedaemonians wish the peace to stand; and it may stand, 
if you will leave the Greeks autonomous.” Upon this demand, 
so very different from the preceding, the Athenians resolved to 
hold a fresh assembly on the subject of war or peace, to open 
the whole question anew for discussion, and to determine once 
for all on a peremptory answer. 1 

The last demands presented on the part of Sparta, which 
went to nothing less than the entire extinction of the Athenian 
empire—combined with the character, alike wavering and 
insincere, of the demands previously made, and with' the 

1 Thucyd. i, 139. It rather appears, from the words of ThucydidSs, that 
these various demands of the Lacedasmonians were made by one embassy, 
joined by new members arriving with fresh instructions, but remaining 
during a month or six weeks between January and March 431 b.c. installed 
in the house of the proxenus of Sparta at Athens: compare Xenophon, 
Hellenic, v. 4, 22. 
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knowledge that the Spartan confederacy had pronounced per¬ 
emptorily in favour of war—seemed likely to produce unanimity 
at Athens, and to bring together this important assembly under 
the universal conviction that war was inevitable. Such however 
was not the fact. The reluctance to go to war was sincere 
amidst the large majority of the assembly; while among a 
considerable portion of them it was so preponderant, that they 
even now reverted to the opening which the Lacedaemonians 
had before held out about the anti-Mugarian decree, as if that 
were the chief cause of war. There was much difference of 
opinion among the speakers, several of whom insisted upon the 
repeal of this decree, treating it as a matter far too insignificant 
to go to war about, and denouncing the obstinacy of Perikles 
for refusing to concede such a trifle. 1 Against this opinion 
Periklfis entered his protest, in an harangue decisive and encou¬ 
raging, which Dionysius of Halikamassus ranks among the best 
speeches in Thucydides. The latter historian may probably 
himself have heard the original speech. 

“ I continue, Athenians, to adhere to the same conviction, 
that we must not yield to the Peloponnesians—though I know 
that men are in one mood, when they sanction the resolution 
to go to war, and in another, when actually in the contest— 
their judgements then depending upon the turn of events. I 
have only to repeat now what I have said on former occasions 
—and I adjure you who follow my views to adhere to what 
we jointly resolve, though the result should be partially un¬ 
favourable ; or else not to lake credit for wisdom in the event 
of success. 2 For it is very possible that the contingencies of 
events may depart more from all reasonable track than the 
counsels of man: such are the unexpected turns which we 
familiarly impute to Fortune. The Lacedaemonians have 
before now manifested their hostile aims against us, but on 
this last occasion more than ever. While the truce prescribes 
that we are to give and receive amicable satisfaction for our 

1 Thucyd. i. 139 j Plutarch, Perikles, c. 31. 

a Thucyd. i. 140, IvBixerai yhp t&s \vp(pophs ruv wpaypirwi’ ovx 
fyfftrov &/ia$Sbs xopfiirai 4 ) kb! t&s diavolas rov ivOpdirow tiiirep na .1 t-Jjji fixpiv 
3 <ra ttv napot hiyov fu/aj 9 fj, eltiOaptv airiavSai, 1 could have wished in the 
translation to preserve the play upon the words ttpaBcbs xaiprjtrai which 
Thucydides introduces into this sentence, and which seems to have been 
agreeable to his taste. 'XpaSZs when referred to (vfupopdt is used in a 
passive sense by no means common—“in a manner which cannot be 
learned, departing from all reasonable calculation.” ‘ApaBSis when referred 
to 8«avo(ar bears its usual meaning—“ignorant, deficient in learning or in 
r“=so>'.” 
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differences, and each to retain what we possess—they not only 
have not asked for such satisfaction, but repudiate it when 
tendered. They choose to settle complaints by war and not by 
discussion: they have got beyond the tone of complaint, and 
are here already with that of command. For they enjoin us 
to withdraw from Potidasa, to leave vEgina free, and to rescind 
the decree against the Megarians: nay, these last envoys arc 
even come to proclaim to us, that we must leave all the Greeks 
free. Now let none of you believe, that we shall be going to 
war about a trifle, if we refuse to rescind the Megarian decree 
—which they chiefly put forward, as if its repeal would avert 
the war. Let none of you take blame to yourselves as if we 
had gone to war about a small matter. For this small matter 
contains in itself the whole test and trial of your mettle : if ye 
yield it, ye will presently have some other greater exaction put 
upon you, like men who have already truckled on one point 
from fear: whereas if ye hold out stoutly, ye will make it clear 
to them that they must deal with you more upon a footing of 
equality.” 1 

Periklfis then examined the relative strength of parties and 
the chances of war. The Peloponnesians were a self-working 
population, with few slaves, and without wealth, either private 
or public : they bad no means of carrying on distant or long- 
continued war. They were ready to expose their persons, but 
not at all ready to contribute from their very narrow means. 3 
In a border-war, or a single land-battle, they were invincible, 
but for systematic warfare against a power like Athens, they 
had neither competent headship, nor habits of concert and 
punctuality, nor money to profit by opportunities, always rare 
and accidental, for successful attack. They might perhaps 
establish a fortified post in Attica, but it would do little serious 
mischief; while at sea, their inferiority and helplessness would 
be complete, and the irresistible Athenian navy would take 
care to keep it so. Nor would they be able to reckon on 
tempting away the able foreign seamen from Athenian ships 
by means of funds borrowed from Olympia or Delphi, 11 For 

1 Thucyd. i. 140. 

B Thucyd. i, 141 abrovpyot rf yip sin TleXovovyfinot, k #1 oSre ISla 
otfre iv koivQ jyi^fuiTeS ianv airols' fvsira XP t,y ^ wy voKifUta Hal funrayrlay 
Sir upoi, 5i4 rb flpaxlois abrol hr' &\kfi\ovs bvh ir evlas Irupipay. 

8 Thucyd. i. 143. rfrt Ktyfiravrcs tUv 'QKv/ivlanv AcXtpois xpnpirtoy 

jiu r 0 # fu'Covi ireip$VT 0 yiu&y ivaXafltTy rob? j- 4 ymis r&v vavr&f, nb bvrav 
Hby bftSv kvrmahuv, Itrfiiyruiy abr&y rf Hal rSv fitrolKuv, Setybv hv 
vvv Si riBe t« biripx* l i * a b % Tt P Hpinarov, Kvfitpvfiras ^X°l icy vo\tras na\ 
tV Sa.Aijj' bviiperlav irXsfous mi 4 pelvovs j) vara fl SXXi; 'EAXtis. 
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besides tha' the mariners of the dependent islands would find 
themselves losers even by accepting a higher pay, with the 
certainty of Athenian vengeance afterwards—Athens herself 
would suffice to man her fleet in case of need, with her own 
citizens and metics: she had within her own walls steersmen 
and mariners better, as well as more numerous, than all 
Greece besides. There was but one side on which Athens 
was vulnerable: Attica unfortunately was not an island—it 
was exposed to invasion and ravage. To this the Athenians 
must submit, without committing the imprudence of engaging 
a land battle to avert it. They had abundant lands out of 
Attica, insular as well as continental, to supply their wants, 
while they could in their turn, by means of their navy, ravage 
the Peloponnesian territories, whose inhabitants had no 
subsidiary lands to recur to. 1 

“ Mourn not for the loss of land and houses (continued the 
orator). Reserve your mourning for men: houses and land 
acquire not men, but men acquire them. 2 Nay, if I thought I 
could prevail upon you, I would exhort you to march out and 
ravage them yourselves, and thus show to the Peloponnesians 
that for them at least ye will not truckle. And I could exhibit 
many further grounds for confidently anticipating success, if ye 
will only be willing not to aim at increased dominion when we 
are in the midst of war, and not to take upon yourselves new 
self-imposed risks; for I have ever been more afraid of our own 
blunders than of the plans of our enemy.® But these are 
matters for future discussion, when we come to actual opera¬ 
tions : for the present, let us dismiss these envoys with the 
answer:—That we will permit the Mcgarians to use our markets 
and harbours, if the Lacedemonians on their side will discon¬ 
tinue their (xenfelasy or) summary expulsions of ourselves and 
our allies from their own territory—for there is nothing in the 
truce to prevent either one or the other: That we will leave 
the Grecian cities autonomous, if we had them as autonomous 

This is in reply to those hopes which we know to have been conceived 
by the Peloponnesian leaders, and upon which the Corinthian speaker in 
the Peloponnesian congress had dwelt (i. 121). Doubtless Pedicles would 
be informed of the tenor of all these public demonstrations at Sparta. 

1 Thucyd. i. 141, 142, 143. 

2 Thucyd. i. 143. T^y re b\ 6 $vp<riv pi) ohetav laA yrjs ■woiiltrBai, kWh 
T&v trtypiruy oh ykp TtiSe robs kvSpas, 4 W 0/ HvSpes ra&ra icr&vrai. 

8 Thucyd. i. 144. noKKa 84 leal HWa ix a 4 tor( 8 a tou irepiiaevBai, t)v 
kpxhv Tt pM inieraffBai &pa TotepoSyrss, k« 1 Ktykivovs aiffaipirovs 
pit vpomBecBar paWov ykp wetptfpiipcu rat ol/cflas r\pmv apaprlas rks ray 
* ■ T< iy 8 ' I - 
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at the time when the truce was made,—and as soon as the 
Lacedcemonians shall grant to their allied cities autonomy such 
as each of them shall freely choose, not such as is convenient 
to Sparta: That while we are ready to give satisfaction accord¬ 
ing to the truce, we will not begin war, but will repel those who 
do begin it. Such is the reply at once just and suitable to 
the dignity of this city. We ought to make up our minds that 
war is inevitable: the more cheerfully we accept it, the less 
vehement shall we find our enemies in their attack: and where 
the danger is greatest, there also is the final honour greatest, 
both for a state and for a private citizen. Assuredly our 
fathers, when they bore up against the Persians—having no 
such means as we possess to start from, and even compelled 
to abandon all that they did possess—both repelled the invader 
and brought matters forward to our actual pitch, more by 
advised operation than by good fortune, and by a daring 
courage greater than their real power. We ought not to fall 
short of them: we must keep off our enemies in every way, 
and leave an unimpaired power to our successors.” 1 

These animating encouragements of Perikles carried with 
them the majority of the assembly, so that answer was made 
to the envoys, such as he recommended, on each of the 
particular points in debate. It was announced to them, 
moreover, on the general question of peace or war, that the 
Athenians were prepared to discuss all the grounds of 
complaint against them, pursuant to the truce, by equal and 
amicable arbitration—but that they would do nothing under 
authoritative demand. 3 With this answer the envoys returned 
to Sparta, and an end was put to negotiation. 

It seems evident, from the account of Thucydides, that the 
Athenian public was not brought to this resolution without 
much reluctance, and great fear of the consequences, especially 
destruction of property in Attica; and that a considerable 
minority took opposition on the Megarian decree—the ground 
skilfully laid by Sparta for breaking the unanimity of her enemy, 
and strengthening the party opposed to Perikles. But we may 
also decidedly infer from the same historian—especially from 
the proceedings of Corinth and Sparta as he sets them forth— 
that Athens could not have avoided the war without such an 

1 Thucyd. i. 143, 144. 

u Thucyd. i. 14$, leal rots AaiceSatpoylots Imekplvavro rf ixeiyou yvtipp, 
k« 6 ‘ tKauri re Sis ftppaire, ita\ ri 1 -ip.mv oOSh tteKevipevot rroifjuetv, Bliep Se 
tears r&s (vyS^Kas hotpot elyat SiaAittrSat ir epl rav iyuAifpiray brl tup not 
6 po!$. 
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abnegation both of dignity and power as no nation under any 
government will ever submit to, and as would even have left 
her without decent security for her individual rights. To 
accept the war tendered to her was a matter not merely of 
prudence but of necessity: the tone of exaction assumed by 
the Spartan envoys would have rendered concession a mere 
evidence of weakness and fear. As the account of Thucydides 
bears out the judgement of Perikles on this important point, 1 so 
it also shows us that Athens was not less in the right upon the 
received principles of international dealing. It was not Athens, 
(as the Spartans 3 themselves afterwards came to feel,) but her 
enemies, who broke the provisions of the truce, by encouraging 
the revolt of Potidtea, and by promising invasion of Attica: it 
was not Athens, but her enemies, who after thus breaking the 
truce, made a string of exorbitant demands, in order to get up 
as good a case as possible for war. 8 The case made out by 
PeriklGs, justifying the war on grounds both of right and 
prudence, is in all its main points borne out by the impartial 
voice of ThucydidSs. And though it is perfectly true, that the 
ambition of Athens had been great, and the increase of her 
power marvellous, during the thirty-five years between the 
repulse of Xerxes and the Thirty years’ truce—it is not less 
true that by that truce she lost very largely, and that she 
acquired nothing to compensate such loss during the fourteen 
years between the truce and the Korkyrsean alliance. The 
policy of PeriklSs had not been one of foreign aggrandisement, 
or of increasing vexation and encroachment towards other 
Grecian powers. Even the Korkyrsean alliance was noway 
courted by him, and was in truth accepted with paramount 
regard to the obligations of the existing truce; while the 
circumstances, out of which that alliance grew, testify a more 
forward ambition on the part of Corinth than on that of Athens, 

1 In spile of the contrary view taken by Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 31: and 
in his comparison of Pevikl. and Fab. Max. c. 3. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 21. O! fiiv oSv Aa/uSat/iinai roeravra ehov, vopt(ovres robs 
’Afr/limious iv r<? wp\v yjpivep oirorSffiv iniBvfieTv, artp&v 8e ivavrtov/ievuv 
nakbeerBui, StSo/iivsis Si elfflviis ier/tivus BQ-eerBat re ttai rovs SvSpas 
AiroBtSereiv. 

See also an important passage (vii. iS) about the feelings of the Spartans. 
The Spartans thought, says ThucydidSs, iv rQ rrporipep iroAifup (the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war) erepirepov rh vapavi/xitpa pHWoy 
yevMai, Sri re is tlXoraiaii %K6ov ®T)$aIoi uirovSaTs, kr! eiptyiivov iv toTs 
irpirepov ^wB^Kais Sirket ft^i intepepeev tjv Sheas Bikwtn StBilvai, ctiiro 1 ol>x 
iir^xavov is Sheas npoKakavpivav ray ‘ASi/yalay leal Sict rovro ehedras Suit- 
TVYeTy T« ivifuC<% die. 

8 Thucyd. i. 126. Unas ereplertv Sri peeylerrq srpiepaeUs tlri rov iroke/u’iv. 
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to appropriate to herself the Korkynean naval force. It is 
common to ascribe the Peloponnesian war to the ambition of 
Athens, but this is a partial view of the case. The aggressive 
sentiment, partly fear, partly hatred, was on the side of the 
Peloponnesians, who were not ignorant that Athens desired the 
continuance of peace, but were resolved not to let her stand as 
she was at the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce. It was 
their purpose to attack her and break down her empire, as 
dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hellenic. The war was thus 
partly a contest of principle, involving the popular proclama¬ 
tion of the right of every Grecian state to autonomy, against 
Athens: partly a contest of power, wherein Spartan and 
Corinthian ambition was not less conspicuous, and far more 
aggressive in the beginning, than Athenian. 

Conformably to what is here said, the first blow of the war 
was struck, not by Athens, but against her. After the decisive 
answer given to the Spartan envoys, taken in conjunction with 
the previous proceedings, and the preparations actually going 
on, among the Peloponnesian confederacy—the truce could 
hardly be said to be still in force, though there was no formal 
proclamation of rupture. A few weeks passed in restricted and 
mistrustful intercourse ; 1 though individuals who passed the 
borders did not yet think it necessary to take a herald with 
them, as in time of actual war. Had the excess of ambition 
been on the side of Athens compared with her enemies, this 
was the time for her to strike the first blow, carrying with it of 
course great probability of success, before their preparations 
were completed. But she remained strictly within the limits 
of the truce, while the disastrous series of mutual aggressions, 
destined to tear in pieces the entrails of Hellas, was opened by 
her enemy and her neighbour. 

The little town of Platsea, still hallowed by the memorable 
victory over the Persians as well as by the tutelary consecration 
received from Pausanias, was the scene of this unforeseen 
enterprise. It stood in Bceotia, immediately north of Kithserdn; 
with the borders of Attica on one side, and the Theban 
territory (from which it was separated by the river As6pus)_on 
the other: the distance between Platea and Thebes being 
about seventy stadia, or eight miles. Though Boeotian by 
descent, the Plataeans were completely separated from the 
Boeotian league, and in hearty alliance (as well as qualified 

1 Thucyd. i. X46, iwe/itynui/ra S’ t/iees Iv airraTs leal ieup' iW^kavt 
iepotrav, iieripiicrus pkv, amrimas S’ oil' arovSuv yhp ri 

yiyvipeva jjv, leal vpiiptttnt rav vaKtpLt SV. 
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communion of civil rights) with the Athenians, who had pro¬ 
tected them against the bitter enmity of Thebes, for a period 
of now nearly three generations. But in spite of this long 
prescription, the Thebans, as chiefs of the Boeotian league, still 
felt themselves wronged by the separation of Plataea. An 
oligarchical faction of wealthy Plataeans espoused their cause, 1 
with a view of subverting the democratical government of the 
town—of destroying its leaders, their political rivals—and 
of establishing an oligarchy with themselves as the chiefs. 
NaukleidSs, and others of this faction, entered into a secret 
conspiracy with Eurymachus and the oligarchy of Thebes, To 
both it appeared a tempting prize, since war was close at hand, 
to take advantage of this ambiguous interval, before watches 
had been placed and the precautions of a state of war com¬ 
menced. They resolved to surprise the town of Platrea in the 
night, during a period of religious festival, in order that the 
population might be most completely off their guard. 2 * Accord¬ 
ingly on a rainy night towards the close of March, 431 n.c., 8 
a body of rather more than 300 Theban hoplites, commanded 
by two of the Bmotarchs, Pythangelus and Diemporus, and 
including Eurymachus in the ranks, presented themselves at 
the gate of Platma during the first sleep of the citizens. 
Naukleides and his partisans opened the gate and conducted 
them to the agora, which they reached and occupied in military 
order without the least resistance. The best part of the 
Theban military force was intended to arrive at Platsea by 
break of day, in order to support them. 4 * * * 

1 Thlicytl. ii. 2. 0 ov\d/ievoi IS las Ive/ca Bvvd/ueus &vSpas re ruv iroKtruv 
robs bstevavrlovs StafBeipai, ical rfyv mi\tv roTs 07 ) 0 alois Trpomroirioai \ 

also iii. 65, HvSpes 0! srpSroi «al xpiipart ical 7 bn, &c. 

B Thucyd. iii. 56. 

* Thucyd. ii. 2. 'dpa Jjpi ipxofievtp —seems to_ indicate a period rather 
hefore than after the first of April : we may consider the bisection of the 
Thneydidean year into Bcpos and as marked by the equinoxes. His 

summer and winter are each a half of the year (Thucyd. v. 20), though 
Poppo erroneously treats the Thucydidenn winter as only four months 
(Poppo, Proleg. i. c. v. p. 72, and ad Thucyd. ii. 2 .• see F. W. Ullrich, 
Bcitriige zur ErklSrung des Thukydidels, p. 32, Hamburg, 1S46). 

4 Thucyd. ii. 2-5. Uipsvot 5 s is r ijv dyopdv rk Sw\a. . . . 
Kal dvetirev S Kfjpv(, ns fiobxerai /caret ret rrdrpi a rSv irdvnw HownSiv 
{vpfiajietv, rlBeaBat rap' airobs ri 8rr\a, 

Dr. Arnold has a note upon this passage, explaining rlOeoBxt or BerBai 
rd StKu to mean, “ piling the arms," or getting rid of their spears and 
shields by piling them all in one or more heaps. lie says—“The 

Thebans, therefore, as usual on a haft, proceeded to pile their arms, and 

by inviting the Piatoaans to come and pile theirs with them, they meant 

that they should come in arms from their several houses to join them, and 
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Naukleides and his friends, following the instincts of political 
antipathy, were eager to conduct the Thebans to the houses of 
their opponents the democratical leaders, in order that the 
latter might be seized or despatched. But to this the Thebans 
would not consent. Believing themselves now masters of the 
town, and certain of a large reinforcement at daylight, they 
thought they could overawe the citizens into an apparently 
willing acquiescence in their terms, without any actual violence. 
They wished moreover rather to soften and justify, than to 
aggravate, the gross public wrong already committed. Accord¬ 
ingly their herald was directed to invite by public proclama¬ 
tion all Plataians who were wiling to return to their ancient 
sympathies of race and to the Breotian confederacy, that they 
should come forth and take station as brethren in the armed 
ranks of the Thebans. And the Platrcans, suddenly roused 


thus naturally pile their spears and shields with those of their fiicnds, to 
he taken up together with theirs, whenever there should be occasion either 
to march or to fight .' 1 The same explanation of the phrase had before been 
given by Wesseling and Larcher, ad Herodot. ix. 52 1 though Bithr on 
the passage is more satisfactory. 

BoLh Poppo and Goller also sanction Dr. Arnold’s explanation: yet X 
cannot but think that it is unsuitable to the passage before us, us well as to 
several other passages in which rtBeaBm to ti-rXa occurs: there may be 
other passages in which it will suit, but as a general explanation it 
appears to me inadmissible. In most cases the woids mean “ armati 
consist,tro ”—to ground aims—to maintain rank, resting the spear and 
shield (see Xenoph. Hollen. ii. 4, iz) upon the ground. In the incident 
now before us, the Theban hojjlites enter Platcea, a strange town, 
with the population decidedly hostile, and likely to be provoked more 
than ever by this surprise j add to which, that it is pitch dark and 
a rainy night. Is it likely that the first thing which they do will be 
to pile their arms? The darkness alone would render it a slow and 
uncertain operation to resume the arms: so that when the Platmans 
attacked them, as they did quite suddenly and unexpectedly, and while it 
was yot dark, the Thebans would have been (upon Dr. Arnold’s supposi¬ 
tion) altogether defenceless and unarmed (see ii. 3. icpo<ti&n\iv rt 
eliBbs (of nXaTaiijr) xal is X e ‘P as P cav KaT * t 4 % os)—which certainly 
they were not. Dr. Arnold's explanation may suit the case of the soldier in 
camp, but certainly not that of the soldier in presence of an enemy, or 
under circumstances of danger : the difference of the two will be found 
illustrated in Xenophon, Hellenic, ii. 4, 5, 6. 

Nor do the passages referred to by Dr. Arnold himself bear out his 
interpretation of the phrase rlBtcrBtu rk lhr\a. That interpretation is 
moreover not conveniently applicable eiLher to Thucyd. vii. 3, or viii. 25— 
decidedly inapplicable to tv. 68 (Bwintvov rk titba), in the description of 
the night attack on Megara, very analogous to this upon Platsea—and not 
less decidedly inapplicable to two passages of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i. 5, 
14 > ‘V. 3, 7. 

Schneider, in the Lexicon appended to his edition of Xenophon s Ana¬ 
basis, has a lone but not very distinct article upon t IBttrBcu rk 8 sr\a. 
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from sleep by the astounding news that their great enemy was 
master of the town, supposed amidst the darkness that the 
number of assailants was far greater than the reality: so that in 
spite of their strong attachment to Athens, they thought their 
case hopeless, and began to open negotiations. But finding 
out soon, in spite of the darkness, as the discussion proceeded, 
that the real numbers of the Thebans were not greater than 
could be dealt with—they speedily took courage and determined 
to attack them; establishing communication with each other 
by breaking through the walls of their private houses, in order 
that they might not be detected in moving about in the streets 
or ways 1 —and forming barricades with waggons across such 
of these ways as were suitable. 

A little before daybreak, when their preparations were fully 
completed, they sallied forth from their houses to the attack, 
and immediately came to close quarters with the Thebans. 
The latter, still fancying themselves masters of tire town and 
relying upon a satisfactory close to the discussions when day¬ 
light should arrive, now found themselves surprised in their 
turn, and under great disadvantages. Having been out all 
night under a heavy rain—they were enclosed in a town which 
they did not know, with narrow, crooked, and muddy ways, 
such as they would have had difficulty in tracking out even by 
daylight. Nevertheless, on finding themselves suddenly assailed 
they got as well as they could into close order, and repelled the 
Platicans two or three times. The attack was repeated with 
loud shouts, while the women also screamed, howled, and threw 
tiles from the flat-roofed houses, until at length the Thebans 

1 Thucyd. ii. 3. iS/l/ce/ oiv imxtipyrea ch>ai, ko) S.vveXiyovro tiiopitr- 
ctovrts rails koivovs Tof^ovs vap’ kWi/Xovs, Bnw ph 5 i& r&v 6 Swu tpai’fpnl haiv 
Hurts, apdl-as SI ivtv rav imo^uyiav is ras SSabs uaOUrraffav, tva atnl 
relxous jT, /cal riXXa itfprvoy, See. 

I may illustrate this by a short extract from the letter of M. Marrast, 
mayor of Paris, to the National Assembly, written during the formidable 
insurrection of June 25, 1848, in that city, and describing the proceedings 
of the insurgents: “ Dans la plnpart des rues longues, etroites, et cou- 
vertes de barricades qui vont de 1 'HoteI de Viile k la Rue St. Antoine, 
la garde nationale mobile, et la troupe de ligne, ont dft faire le siege de 
chaque maison ; et ce qui rendait l'ceuvre plus perillcuse, e’est qne lei in- 
surges avaient dtabli, de cheque maison a chaque maison, des communi¬ 
cations intdrieurcs qui reliaient les maisons enire elles, en sorte qu’ils 
pouvaient se reudre, comme par une allec couverte, d'un point dloignd 
jusqu’au centre d’une suite de barricades qui les prottigeaient.” (Letlre 
publiee dans le journal, Le National, June 26, 1848.) 

A similar establishment of internal communication between adjoining 
houses in the street, was one of the most memorable features of the heioic 
defence of Saravossa aaainst ihe French, in the Peninsular War. 
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became dismayed and broken. But flight was not less difficult 
than resistance ; for they could not find their way out of the 
city, and even the gate by which they entered, the only one 
open, had been closed by a Platoean citizen who thrust into it 
the point of a javelin in place of the peg whereby the bar was 
commonly held fast. Dispersed about the city and pursued by 
men who knew every inch of the ground, some ran to the top 
of the wall, and jumped down on the outside, most of them 
perishing in the attempt—a few others escaped through an 
unguarded gate, by cutting through the bar with a hatchet 
which a woman gave to them—while the greater number ran 
into the open doors of a large barn or building in conjunction 
with the wall, mistaking these doors for an approach to the 
town-gate. They were here blocked up without a chance of 
escape, and the Platicans at first thought of setting fire to the 
building. But at length a convention was concluded, whereby 
they, as well as the other Thebans in the city, agreed to 
surrender at discretion. 1 

Had the reinforcements from Thebes arrived at the expected 
hour, this disaster would have been averted. But the heavy 
rain and dark night retarded their whole march, while the river 
Asopus was so much swollen as to be with difficulty fordable: 
so that before they reached the gates of Platsea, their comrades 
within were either slain or captured. Which fate bad befallen 
them, the Thebans without could not tell: but they immediately 
resolved to seize what they could find, persons as well as 
property, in the Platoean territory (no precautions having been 
taken as yet to guard against the perils of war by keeping 
within the walls), in order that they might have something to 
exchange for such Thebans as were prisoners. Before this step 
could be executed, however, a herald came forth from the town 
to remonstrate with them upon their unholy proceeding in 
having so flagrantly violated the trace, and especially to warn 
them not to do any wrong without the walls. If they retired 
without inflicting further mischief, their prisoners within should 
be given up to them ; if otherwise, these prisoners would be 
slain immediately. A convention having been concluded and 
sworn to on this basis, the Thebans retired without any active 
measures. 

■ Such at least was the Theban account of what preceded their 
retirement. But the Platseans gave a different statement; 
denying that they had made any categorical promise or sworn 

1 Thucyd. ii, n, 4. 
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any oath—and affirming that they had engaged for nothing 
except to suspend any decisive step with regard to the 
prisoners, until discussion had been entered into to see if a 
satisfactory agreement could be concluded. 

As Thucydidfis records both of these statements, without 
intimating to which of the two he himself gave the preference, 
we may presume that both of them found credence with 
respectable persons. The Theban story is undoubtedly the 
most probable: but the Platieans appear to have violated the 
understanding, even upon their own construction of it. For 
no sooner had the Thebans retired, than they (the Plalreans) 
hastily brought in their citizens and the best of their moveable 
property within the walls, and then slew all their prisoners 
forthwith, without even entering into the formalities of negotia¬ 
tion. The prisoners thus put to death, among whom was 
Eurymachus himself, were 180 in number. 1 

On the first entrance of the Theban assailants at night, 
a messenger had started from Platsea to carry the news to 
Athens: a second messenger followed him to report the victory 
and capture of the prisoners, as soon as it had been achieved. 
The Athenians sent back a herald without delay, enjoining the 
Platnsans to take no step respecting the prisoners until consult¬ 
ation should be had with Athens. PerildSs doubtless feared 
what turned out to be the fact; for the prisoners had been 
slain before his messenger could arrive. Apart from the terms 
of the convention, and looking only to the received practice of 

1 Thuuyd. ii. 5, 6; Ilcrodot. vii. 333. Demosthenes (cont. Nencram, 
c. 25, p. 1379 ) agrees with Thucydides in the statement that the Phitieans 
slew their prisoners. From whom Diodorus borrowed his inadmissible 
story, that the Platmaus gave up their prisoners to the Thebans, I cannot 
tell (Diodor. xii. 41, 42). 

Tho passage in this Oration against Neeera is also carious, both as it' 
agrees with Thucydides on many points and as it diffeis from him on 
several others: in some sentences, even the words agree with Thucydides 
(S yap ’Atrairbs voraphs fieyas Ipjiiii, ua\ Sia/Bijrai oil fiifoov jjv, &c. : com¬ 
pare Thucyd. ii. 2); while on other points there is discrepancy. Demo- 
sthenfis (or the Pseudo-Demosthenes) states that Archidamus king or 
Sparta, planned the surprise of Piatrea—that the Platans only discovered, 
when morning dawned, the small real number of the Thebans in the town 
—that the larger body of Thebans, when they at last did arrive near 
Piattea after the great delay in their march, were forced to retire by the 
numerous force arriving from Athens, and that the Platans then destroyed 
their prisoners in the town. Demosthenes mentions nothing about any 
convention between the Plateaus and the Thebans without the town, 
respecting the Theban prisoners within. 

On every point on which the narrative of Thucydides differs from that 
of Demosthenes, the former stands out as the most coherent °nd credible 
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ancient warfare, their destruction could not be denounced as 
unusually cruel, though the Thebans afterwards, when fortune 
was in their favour, chose to designate it as such . 1 But 
impartial contemporaries would notice, and the Athenians in 
particular would deeply lament, the glaring impolicy of the act. 
l r or Thebes, the best thing of all would of course be to get 
back her captured citizens forthwith: but next to that, the 
least evil would be, to hear that they had been put to death. 
In the hands of the Athenians and Platseans, they would have 
been the means of obtaining from her much more valuable 
sacrifices than their lives, considered as a portion of Theban 
power, were worth: so strong was the feeling of sympathy for 
imprisoned citizens, several of them men of rank and importance, 
—as may be seen by the past conduct of Athens after the 
battle of Korbneia, and by that of Sparta (hereafter to be 
recounted) after the taking of Sphakteria. The Platseans, 
obeying the simple instinct of wrath and vengeance, threw 
away this great political advantage, which the more long-sighted 
PeriklSs would gladly have turned to account. 

At the time when the Athenians sent their herald to Platsea, 
they also issued orders for seizing all Ereotians who might be 
found in Attica; while they lost no time in sending forces to 
provision Platsea and placing it on the footing of a garrison 
town, removing to Athens the old men and sick, with the 
women and children. No complaint or discussion respecting 
the recent surprise, was thought of by either party. It was 
evident to both that the war was now actually begun—that 
nothing was to be thought of except the means of carrying it 
on—and that there could be no further personal intercourse 
except under the protection of heralds .' 2 The incident at 
Platsea, striking in all its points, wound up all parties to the 
full pitch of warlike excitement. A spirit of resolution and 
enterprise was abroad everywhere, especially among those 
younger citizens, yet unacquainted with the actual bitterness of 
war, whom the long truce but just broken had raised up. And 
the contagion of high-strung feeling spread from the leading 
combatants into every comer of Greece, manifesting itself 
partly in multiplied oracles, prophecies, and religious legends 
adapted to the moment . 8 A recent earthquake 1 at Delos, too, 
as well as various other extraordinary physical phenomena, 
were construed as prognostics of the awful struggle impending— 

1 Thucyd. Hi. 66. 8 Thucyd. fi. 1-6. 

8 Thucyd. ii.' 7 , 8. fi ts SMtj 'EAAis jratro ■ j.ttrfapos %v, tunova&v 
it ptbrav tt6\zo>v. 
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a period fatally marked not loss by eclipses, earthquakes, 
drought, famine, and pestilence, than by the direct calamities 
of war . 1 

An aggression so unwarrantable as the assault on Plataca 
tended doubtless to strengthen the unanimity of the Athenian 
assembly, to silence the opponents of Perikles, and to lend 
additional weight to those frequent exhortations 2 whereby the 
great statesman was wont to sustain the courage of his country¬ 
men. Intelligence was sent round to forewarn and hearten up 
the numerous allies of Athens, tributary as well as free. The 
latter, with the exception of the Thessalians, Akamanians, and 
Messenians at Naupaktus, were all insular—Chians, Lesbians, 
Korkyraeans, and Zakynthians. To the island of Kephallenia, 
the Athenians sent envoys, but it was not actually acquired 
to their alliance until a few months afterwards . 3 With the 
Akarnanians, too, their connexion had only been commenced 
a short time before, seemingly during the preceding summer, 
arising out of the circumstances of the town of Argos in 
Amphilochia. 

That town, situated on the southern coast of the Ambrakian 
Gulf, was originally occupied by a portion of the Amphilochi, 
a non-Hellenic tribe, whose lineage apparently was something 
intermediate between Akarnanians and Epirots. Some colonists 
from Ambrakia, having been admitted as co-residents with 
the Amphilochian inhabitants of this town, presently expelled 
them, and retained the town with its territory exclusively for 
themselves. The expelled inhabitants, fraternising with their 
fellow tribes around as well as with the Akamanians, looked 
out for the means of restoration j and in order to obtain it, 
invited the assistance of Athens. Accordingly the Athenians 
sent an expedition of thirty triremes under Phormio, who, 
joining the Amphilochians and Akamanians, attacked and 
carried Argos, reduced the Anibrakiots to slavery, and restored 
the town to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. It was on 
this occasion that the alliance of the Akamanians with Athens 
was first concluded, and that their personal attachment to the 
Athenian admiral Phormio commenced . 4 

1 Thncyd. i. 2 3. 

* Thucyd. ii.^ 15' &nep sal irpirepatr, &c, %\tye SI kb) &AAo, oTdvep 
«i<S 0ei, n«juK\?)i 0s oardtti^ii/ tou irepUueffflni vtj! irohtfup. 

a Thucyd. ii. 7, 22, 3a 

1 1 hucyd. ii. 68, The time at which this expedition of Phormio and 
the capture of Argos happened, is not ptecisely marked by Thncydidgs. 
But his words seem to imply that it was before the commencement of the 
war, as Foppo observes. Phormio was sent 10 OHHdn-fi nhnut Oi+nhw 
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The numerous subjects of Athens, whose contributions stood 
embodied in the annual tribute, were distributed all over and 
around the ALgean, including all the islands north of Krete, 
with the exception of Melos and Thera. 1 Moreover the 
elements of force collected in Athens itself were fully worthy 
of the metropolis of so great an empire. Perikles could make 
a report to his countrymen of 300 triremes fit for active service ; 
t 200 horsemen and horse-bowmen; 1600 bowmen; and the 
great force of all, not less than 29,000 hoplites—mostly citizens, 
but in part also melics. The chosen portion of these hoplites, 
both as to age and as to equipment, were 13,000 in number; 
while the remaining 16,000, including the elder and younger 
citizens and the metics, did garrison duty on the walls of 
Athens and Peirreus—on the long line of wall which connected 
Athens both with Peirceus and PhalGrum—and in the various 
fortified posts both in and out of Attica. In addition to these 
large military and naval forces, the city possessed in the 
acropolis an accumulated treasure of coined silver amounting 
to not less than 6000 talents, or about ^1,400,000, derived 
from annual laying by of tribute from the allies and perhaps of 
other revenues besides. The treasure had at one time been as 
large as 9700 talents, or about ^2,230,000, but the cost of the 
recent religious and architectural decorations at Athens, as 
well as the siege of Potkhea, had reduced it to 6000. More¬ 
over the acropolis and the temples throughout the city were 
rich in votive offerings, deposits, sacred plate, and silver imple¬ 
ments for the processions and festivals, &c., to an amount 
estimated at more than 300 talents, while the great statue of 
the goddess recently set up by Pheidias in the Parthenon, 
composed of ivory and gold, included a quantity of the latter 
metal not less than 40 talents in weight—equal in value to 
more than 400 talents of silver—and all of it so arranged that 
it could be taken off from the statue at pleasure. In alluding 
to these sacred valuables among the resources of the state, 
Perikles spoke of them only as open to be so applied in case 
of need, with the firm resolution of replacing them during the 
first season of prosperity, just as the Corinthians had proposed 
to borrow from Delphi and Olympia. Besides the hoard thus 
actually in hand, there came in a large annual revenue, amounting 

or November 432 B.C. (i. 64) r and the expedition against Argos probably 
occurred between that event and the naval conflict of ICorkyrccans and 
Athenians against Corinthians with their allies, Ambrnkiots included— 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring* 

1 Thucyd. ii. 9. 
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under the single head of tribute from the subject-allies, to 
600 talents, equal to about £138,000; besides all other items, 1 
making up a general total of at least 1000 talents, or about 
,£230,000. 

To this formidable catalogue of means for war, were to be 
added other items not less important, but which did not admit 
of being weighed and numbered; the unrivalled maritime 
skill and discipline of the seamen—the democratical sentiment, 
alike fervent and unanimous, of the general mass of citizens— 
and the superior development of directing intelligence. And 
when we consider that the enemy had indeed on his side an 
irresistible land-force, but scarcely anything else—few ships, 
no trained seamen, no funds, no powers of combination or 
headship—we may be satisfied that there were ample materials 
for an orator like Perikl&s to draw an encouraging picture of 
the future. He could depict Athens as holding Peloponnesus 
under siege by means of her navy and a chain of insular 
posts; 2 and he could guarantee success 3 as the sure reward 
of persevering, orderly, and well-considered exertion, combined 
with firm endurance under a period of temporary, but un¬ 
avoidable suffering; and combined too with another condition 
hardly less difficult for Athenian temper to comply with— 
abstinence from seductive speculations of distant enterprise, 
while their force was required by the necessities of war near 
home. 4 But such prospects were founded upon a long-sighted 
calculation, looking beyond immediate loss and therefore ill- 
calculated to take hold of the mind of an ordinary citizen—or 
at any rate likely to be overwhelmed for the moment by the 
pressure of actual hardship. Moreover, the best which Periklfis 
could promise was a successful resistance—the unimpaired 
maintenance of that great empire to which Athens had become 
accustomed; a policy purely conservative, without any stimulus 
from the hope of positive acquisition—and not only without 
the sympathy of other states, but with feelings of simple 
acquiescence on the part of most of her allies—of strong 
hostility everywhere else. 

On all these latter points the position of the Peloponnesian 

1 Thucyd. II. 13; Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 4. 

2 Thucyd. ii. ‘J. &s BeBaiws Ue\oirii>yn<r ov Korfliro \e(i'f}(Tovr*s, 

Vi. 90 . tV Ueh.(m6vv7)trov iro\\opnov>res. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 65. tcitovtqp rep XlepiK\€t inepter/rever* t 6 t* cuff aur^s 
vpoiyvw, teal ir&vv ttv jSa$f«s veptywMai rwv IleA vtrwvycrluit avruv rip 
ffoAl/ty. 

* Thucyd. i. 144. i$e\7ire hpxhv re pfi) hntcraarBat &fxa vohep.ovvrts 9 
teal kipBwovs avBtuptrovs pfy npoerrlOearBctt, 
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alliance was far more encouraging. So powerful a body of 
confederates had never been got together—not even to resist 
Xerxes. Not only the entire strength of Peloponnesus (except 
Argeians and Achaeans, both of whom were neutral at first, 
though the Achaean town of PellSnfi joined even at the 
beginning, and all the rest subsequently) was brought together, 
but also the Mcgarians, Boeotians, Phokians, Opuntian Lokrians, 
Ambrakiots, Leukadians and Anaktorians. Among these, 
Corinth, Megara, Sikyon, Pellene, Elis, Ambrakia, and Leukas 
furnished maritime force, while the Boeotians, Phokians, and 
Lokrians supplied cavalry. Many of these cities however 
supplied hoplites besides; but the remainder of the con¬ 
federates furnished hoplites only. It was upon this latter 
force, not omitting the powerful Boeotian cavalry, that the main 
reliance was placed; especially for the first and most important 
operation of the war—the devastation of Attica. Bound 
together by the strongest common feeling of active antipathy 
to Athens, the whole confederacy was full of hope and con¬ 
fidence for this immediate forward march—gratifying at once 
both to their hatred and to their love of plunder, by the hand 
of destruction laid upon the richest country in Greece—and 
presenting a chance even of terminating the war at once, if the 
pride of the Athenians should be so intolerably stung as to 
provoke them to come out and fight. Certainty of immediate 
success, at the first outset—a common purpose to be accom¬ 
plished and a common enemy to be put down, with favourable 
sympathies throughout Greece—all these circumstances filled 
the Peloponnesians with sanguine hopes at the beginning of 
the war. And the general persuasion was, that Athens, even 
if not reduced to submission by the first invasion, could not 
possibly hold out more than two or three summers againsl the 
repetition of this destructive process. 1 Strongly did this con¬ 
fidence contrast with the proud and resolute submission to 
necessity, not without desponding anticipations of the result, 
which reigned among the auditors of Perikles. 2 

But though the Peloponnesians entertained confident belief 

1 Thucyd. vii. 28. Stroi tear’ Apx® 1 too noXiftov, of flip iviairrdv, of 
Se Uo, of 51 rptwv ye Irtbv ouBels irXeta XP^VOV, Iviftifoy 
irepiot a eiv aiirais (the Athenians), el of TleXoirovviitrioi itrSdXoiev 
is t^v 'xdpav: compare v. 14. 

* Thucyd. vi. 11 . 5 iik rl irwplt yrdpitv nirQv, irpbs ft 4fo- 
fieTirOe rb irp&rov, irepiyeyei/fi<r8ai, KtwaippoWjo'aPTsr jfBjji Kal -ri}s 
SureXtas 4<pU<r8e. It is,Nikias, who, in dissuading the expedition against 
Syiacuse, reminds the Athenians of their past despondency at the beginning 
of the W"\ 
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of carrying their point by simple land-campaign, they did not 
neglect auxiliary preparations for naval and prolonged war. 
The Lacedemonians resolved to make up the naval force 
already existing among themselves and their allies to an aggre¬ 
gate of 500 triremes ; chiefly by the aid of the friendly Dorian 
cities on the Italian and Sicilian coast. Upon each of them a 
specific contribution was imposed, together with a given con¬ 
tingent j orders being transmitted to them to make such 
preparations silently without any immediate declaration of 
hostility against Athens, and even without refusing for the 
present to admit any single Athenian ship into their harbours. 1 
Besides this, the Lacedaemonians laid their schemes for sending 
envoys to the Persian king and to other barbaric powers— 
a remarkable evidence of melancholy revolution in Grecian 
affairs, when that potentate, whom the common arm of Greece 
had so hardly repulsed a few years before, was now invoked to 
bring the Phoenician fleet again into the ^Egean for the purpose 
of crushing Athens. 

The invasion of Attica however without delay was the 
primary object to be accomplished; and for that the Lacedae¬ 
monians issued circular orders immediately after the attempted 
surprise of Platma. Though the vote of the allies was requisite 
to sanction any war, yet when that vote had once been passed, 
the Lacedaemonians took upon themselves to direct all the 
measures of execution. Two-thirds of the hoplites of each 
confederate city—apparently two-thirds of a certain assumed 
rating for which the city was held liable in the books of the 
confederacy, so that the Boeotians and others who furnished 
cavalry, were not constrained to send two-thirds of their entire 
force of hoplites—were summoned to be present on a certain 
day at the isthmus of Corinth, with provisions and equipment 
for an expedition of some length. 2 On the day named, the 
entire force was found duly assembled. The Spartan king 
Archidamus, on taking the command, addressed to the com¬ 
manders and principal officers from each city a discourse of 
solemn warning as well as encouragement. His remarks were 
directed chiefly to abate the tone of sanguine over-confidence 
which reigned in the army. After adverting to the magnitude 
of the occasion, the mighty impulse agitating all Greece, and 
the general good wishes which accompanied them against an 

1 Thucyd. ii. 7. Diodorus says that the Italian and Sicilian allies were 
required to furnish 200 triremes (xii. 41). Nothing of the kind seems to 
have been actually furnished. 

s Thucvd. ii. 10-12. 
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enemy so much haled—he admonished them not to let their 
great superiority of numbers and bravery seduce them into a 
spirit of rash disorder. “We are about to attack (he said) an 
enemy admirably equipped in every way, so that we may expect 
certainly that they will come out and fight, 1 even if they be not 
now actually on the march to meet us at the border, at least 
when they see us in their territory ravaging and destroying 
their property. All men exposed to any unusual indignity 
become incensed, and act more under passion than under 
calculation, when it is actually brought under their eyes: much 
more will the Athenians do so, accustomed as they are to 
empire, and to ravage the territory of others rather than to see 
their own so treated.” 

Immediately on the army being assembled, Archidarnus sent 
Melfisippus as envoy to Athens to announce the coming in¬ 
vasion, being still in hopes that the Athenians would yield. 
But a resolution had been already adopted, at the instance of 
Perikles, to receive neither herald nor envoy from the Lacedae¬ 
monians when once their army was on its march: so that 
MelSsippus was sent back without even being permitted to 
enter the city. He was ordered to quit the territory before 
sunset, with guides to accompany him and prevent him from 
addressing a word to any one. On parting from his guides at 
the border, Melesippus exclaimed, 2 * * * with a solemnity but too 
accurately justified by the event—“This day will be the 
beginning of many calamities to the Greeks.” 

Archidarnus, as soon as the reception of his last envoy was 
made known to him, continued his march from the isthmus 
into Attica—which territory he entered by the road of CEnoe, 
the frontier Athenian fortress of Attica towards Bceotia. His 
march was slow, and he thought it necessary to make a regular 
attack on the fort of CEnofi, which had been put into so good a 
state of defence, that after all the various modes of assault, in 
which the Lacedcemonians were not skilful, had been tried in 
vain 8 —and after a delay of several days before the place,—he 
was compelled to renounce the attempt. 

1 Thucyd. ii, II. Hare xpt] ttal itim iAirffeiv 5 t& fi&xvs Mwt auroiir, el 
/d) Ka'l vvv &ppnvrttt, iv $ oijeru ripeapev, trav if rp 75 dpvtrif rjp.as 
Spot) vris re (tol rixelvur cpBtlpayras. 

These reports of speeches are of great value as preserving a record of 
the feelings and expectations of actors, apart from the result of events. 
What Archidarnus so confidently anticipated did not come to pass. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 12. 

8 Thucyd. ii. 19 . rraaav Itiav retpitravres eittk iibfafro i\eiv. The 

situation of CEnoe is not exactly agreed upon by topographical inquirers: 

VOI vi. o 
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The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king—his 
multiplied delays, first at the isthmus, next in the march, and 
lastly before CEnoe—were all offensive to the fiery impatience 
of the army, who were loud in their murmurs against him. He 
acted upon the calculation already laid down in his discourse 
at Sparta 1 —that the highly-cultivated soil of Attica was to be 
looked upon as a hostage for the pacific dispositions of the 
Athenians, who would be more likely to yield when devastation, 
though not yet inflicted, was nevertheless impending and at 
their doors. In this point of view, a little delay at the border 
was no disadvantage; and perhaps the partisans of peace at 
Athens may have encouraged him to hope that it would enable 
them to prevail. 

Nor can we doubt that it was a moment full of difficulty to 
Perikles at Athens. He had to proclaim to all the proprietors 
in Attica the painful truth, that they must prepare to see their 
lands and houses overrun and ruined ; and that their persons, 
families, and moveable property must be brought in for safety 
either to Athens, or to one of the forts in the territory—or 
carried across to one of the neighbouring islands. It would 
indeed make a favourable impression when he told them that 
Archidamus was his own family friend, yet only within such 
limits as consisted with duty to the city: in case therefore the 
invaders, while ravaging Attica, should receive instruction to 
spare his own lands, he would forthwith make them over to the 
state as public property. Such a case was likely enough to 
arise, if not from the personal feeling of Archidamus, at least 
from the deliberate manoeuvre of the Spartans, who would seek 
thus to set the Athenian public against PeriklSs, as they had 
tried to do before by demanding the banishment of the sacri¬ 
legious AlkmaeOnid race. 2 But though this declaration from 
Perikffis would doubtless provoke a hearty cheer, yet the lesson 
which he had to inculcate—not simply for admission as prudent 

it was near Eleutheree, and on one of the roads from Attica into Bocotia 
(Ilarpokiatiun, v. Olvdij ; Herodot. v. 74). Archidamus marched pro¬ 
bably from the Isthmus over Geraneia, and fell into this road in order 
to receive the junction of the Boeotian contingent after it had crossed 
Kithseron. 

1 ThucycL i. S2; ii. 18. 

a Thucyd. ii. 13: compare Tacitus, Histor. v. 23, " Cerealls, insulam 

Batavorum hostiliter populatus, agros Civilis, notd arte ducitm, intnclos 
sinebat," Also Livy, ii. 39. 

Justin affirms that the Lacedaemonian invaders actually did leave the 
lands of PeriklfU uninjured, and that he made them over to the people 
(iii. 7). Thucydides does not say whether the case really occurred: see 
also Polypenus, i. 36. 
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policy, but for actual practice—was one revolting alike to the 
immediate interest, the dignity, and the sympathies of his 
countrymen. To see their lands all ravaged, without raising 
an arm to defend them—to carry away their wives and families, 
and to desert and dismantle their country residences, as they 
had done during the Persian invasion—all in the confidence of 
compensation in other ways and of remote ultimate success—• 
were recommendations which probably no one but Perikles 
could have hoped to enforce. They were moreover the more 
painful to execute, inasmuch as the Athenian citizens had very 
generally retained the habits of residing permanently, not in 
Athens, but in the various demes of Attica; many of which 
still preserved their temples, their festivals, their local customs, 
and their limited municipal autonomy, handed down from the 
day when they had once been independent of Athens. 1 It 
was but recently that the farming, the comforts, and the orna¬ 
ments, thus distributed over Attica, had been restored from the 
ruin of the Persian invasion, and brought to a higher pitch of 
improvement than ever. Yet the fruits of this labour, and the 
scenes of these local affections, were now to be again de¬ 
liberately abandoned to a new aggressor, and exchanged for the 
utmost privation and discomfort. Archidamus might well 
doubt whether the Athenians would nerve themselves up to 
the pitch of resolution necessary for this distressing step, when 
it came to the actual crisis; and whether they would not con¬ 
strain Perikles against his will to make propositions for peace. 
His delay on the border, and postponement of actual devasta¬ 
tion, gave the best chance for such propositions to he made; 
though, as this calculation was not realised, the army raised 
plausible complaints against him for having allowed the 
Athenians time to save so much of their property. 

From all parts of Attica the residents flocked within the 
spacious walls of Athens, which now served as shelter for the 
houseless, like Salamis forty-nine years before—entire families 
with all their moveable property, and even with the woodwork 
of their houses. The sheep and cattle were conveyed to 
Euboea and the other adjoining islands. 2 Though a few among 
the fugitives obtained dwellings or reception from friends, the 
greater number were compelled to encamp in the vacant spaces 
of the city and Peirceus, or in and around the numerous temples 
of the city—always excepting the acropolis and the Eleiisinion, 
which were at all times strictly closed to profane occupants. 
But even the ground called the Peldsgikon immediately under 
1 Thucyd. ii. ir, 16, 8 Thucyd. ii, 14. 
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the acropolis, which by an ancient and ominous tradition was 
interdicted to human abode, 1 was made use of under the pre¬ 
sent necessity. Many too placed their families in the towers 
and recesses of the city walls, 2 or in sheds, cabins, tents, or 
even tubs, disposed along the course of the long walls to 
Peirceus. In spite of so serious an accumulation of losses and 
hardships, the glorious endurance of their fathers in the time 
of Xerxes was faithfully copied, and copied too under more 
honourable circumstances, since at that time there had been 
no option possible ; whereas the march of Archidamus might 
perhaps now have been arrested by submissions, ruinous 
indeed to Athenian dignity, yet not inconsistent with the 
security of Athens, divested of her rank and power. Such 
submissions, if suggested as they probably may have been by 
the party opposed to PeriklSs, found no echo among the 
suffering population. 

After having spent several days before CEnoS without either 
taking the fort or receiving any message from the Athenians, 
Archidamus marched onward to Eleusis and the Thriasian 
plain—about the middle of June, eighty days after the surprise 
of Platrea. His army was of irresistible force, not less than 
60,000 hoplites, according to the statement of Plutarch, 8 or of 
100,000 according to others. Considering the number of con¬ 
stituent allies, the strong feeling by which they were prompted, 
and the shortness of the expedition combined with the chance 
of plunder—even the largest of these two numbers is not 
incredibly great, if we take it to include not hoplites only, but 
cavalry and light-armed also. But since Thucydidfis, though 
comparatively full in his account of this march, has stated no 

1 Thucvd. ii. 17. k«I rb Xl>?taayiKbv Kahoiptyov rb iirb rV aKp 6 iro\tv, 

& Hal tuapariy rt %v pb oltteiv Hal ti Hal UvBikov pavrsiou &Kport\eirioy 
T0‘Av8e SteK&hvf, \eyov ui rb Tlf\atryiKbv ipyby Spstvoy, Spas 
uvb rfjs Trapaxpypa iyiynijs ifoiciifhi, 

Thucydides then proceeds to give an explanation of his own for this 
ancient prophecy, intended to save its credit, as well as to show that his 
countrymen had not, as some persons alleged, violated any divine mandate 
by admitting residents into the Pelasgikon. When the oracle said,—“ The 
Pelasgikon js better unoccupied”—these words were not meant to interdict 
the occupation of the spot, but to foretell that it would never be occupied 
until a time of severe calamity arrived. The necessity of occupying it 
|rew onij^out of national suffering. Such is the explanation suggested by 

3 Aristophanes, Equites, 789. olitavvr’ iv rats irMnyaitri Kir ymapltts 
Hal Tvpyillois. The philosopher DiogenSs, in taking up his abode in a 
tub, had thus examples in history to follow. 

* Plutarch, PeriklJs, c. 33, 
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general total, we may presume that he had heard none upon 
which he could rely. 

As the Athenians had made no movement towards peace, 
Archidamus anticipated that they would come forth to meet 
him in the fertile plain of Eleusis and Thria, which was the 
first portion of territory that he sat down to ravage. Yet no 
Athenian force appeared to oppose him, except a detachment 
of cavalry, who were repulsed in a skirmish near the small lakes 
called Rheiti. Having laid waste this plain without any serious 
opposition, Archidamus did not think fit to pursue the straight 
road which from Thria conducted directly to Athens across the 
ridge of Mount vEgaleos, but turned off to the eastward, leaving 
that mountain on his right hand until he came to Kropeia, 
where he crossed a portion of the line of ALgaleos over to 
Acharnse. He was here about seven miles from Athens, on a 
declivity sloping down into the plain which stretches westerly 
and north-westerly from Athens, and visible from the city walls. 
Here he encamped, keeping his army in perfect order for battle, 
but at the same time intending to damage and ruin the place 
and its neighbourhood. Acharnse was the largest and most 
populous of all the demes in Attica, furnishing no less than 
3000 hoplites to the national line, and flourishing as well by its 
corn, vines, and olives, as by its peculiar abundance of char¬ 
coal-burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring hills. 
Moreover, if we are to believe Aristophanes, the Acharnian 
proprietors were not merely sturdy “hearts of oak,” but 
peculiarly vehement and irritable. 1 It illustrates the condition 
of a Grecian territory under invasion, when we find this great 
deme—which could not have contained less than 12,000 free 
inhabitants of both sexes and all ages, with at least an equal 
number of slaves—completely deserted, Archidamus calculated 
that when the Athenians actually saw his troops so close to 
their city, carrying fire and sword over their wealthiest canton, 
their indignation would become uncontrollable, and they would 
march out forthwith to battle. The Acharnian proprietors 
especially (he thought) would be foremost in inflaming this 
temper and insisting upon protection to their own properties— 
or if the remaining citizens refused to march out along with 
them, they would, after having been thus left undefended to 

1 See the Acharneis of Aristophanes, represented Sn the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, v. 34, 180, 254, &c. 

trpsjr/JOrat rives 

*Axap^K 0 t, cmrrrol yepovrest rraCptim, 

aTcpapopeft Mapa0uvopayai, inpeyfiapyivoi, &C. 
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ruin, become discontented and indifferent to the general 
weal, 1 

Though his calculation was not realised, it was nevertheless 
founded upon most rational grounds. What Avchidamus anti¬ 
cipated was on the point of happening, and nothing prevented 
it except the personal ascendency of Perildes, strained to its 
very utmost. So long as the invading army was engaged in the 
Thriasian plain, the Athenians had some faint hope that it 
might (like Pleistoanax fourteen years before) advance no 
farther into the interior. But when it came to Acharnoe within 
sight of the city walls—when the ravagers were actually seen 
destroying buildings, fruit-trees, and crops, in the plain of 
Athens, a sight strange to every Athenian eye except to those 
very old men who recollected the Persian invasion—the exas¬ 
peration of the general body of citizens rose to a pitch never 
before known. The Acharnians first of all—next the youthful 
citizens generally—became madly clamorous for arming and 
going forth to fight. Knowing well their own great strength, 
but less correctly informed of the superior strength of the 
enemy, they felt confident that victory was within their reach. 
Groups of citizens were everywhere gathered together, 2 angrily 
debating the critical question of the moment; while the usual 
concomitants of excited feeling—oracles and prophecies of 
diverse tenor, many of them doubtless promising success against 
the enemy at Acharnse—were eagerly caught up and circulated. 

In this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, Perikl6s was 
naturally the great object of complaint and wrath. He was 
denounced as the cause of all the existing suffering. He was 
reviled as a coward for not leading out the citizens to fight, in his 
capacity of general. The rational convictions as to the neces¬ 
sity of the war and the only practicable means of carrying it 
on, which his repeated speeches had implanted, seemed to be 
altogether forgotten. 3 This burst of spontaneous discontent 
was of course fomented by the numerous political enemies of 
Perikles, and particularly by Ivleon, 1 now rising into importance 
as an opposition speaker j whose talent for invective was thus 
first exercised under the_ auspices of the high aristocratical 
party, as well as of an excited public. But no manifestations, 

1 Thucyd. ii. 20. 

5 Thucyd. ii. 21. Karri fuardcrsis Si 'tvyvip.evei iv woXXf) fpiSt fiirav : 
compare Euripides, lieiakleidce, 416 ; and AndromacliS, 1077. 

Thucyd. ii. 21. it avrl re rpSirip irnpiiivro ^ irihtt real rhv TIepiKkta tv 
°PW ^X ov > -«*} Sv nap^veae erairepov ipepv-pvro oSSev, aAA’ bcattifov Sri 
arpurnyhs S)V owe tn^dyoi, aHriov re nptcriv iv 6 pt£ov luivrcvv S>v c'rau'yov, 

4 Plutarch, Perikles, c, 53. 
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however violent, could disturb either the judgement or the firm¬ 
ness of Perikles. He listened unmoved to all the declarations 
made against him, resolutely refusing to convene any public 
assembly, or any meeting invested with an authorised character, 
under the present irritated temper of the citizens. 1 It appears 
that he as general, or rather the Board of ten Generals among 
whom he was one, must have been invested constitutionally 
with the power not only of calling the Ekklesia when they 
thought fit, but also of preventing it from meeting, 2 * * * * * and of 
postponing even those regular meetings which commonly took 
place at fixed times, four times in the prytany. No assembly 
accordingly took place, and the violent exasperation of the 
people was thus prevented from realising itself in any rash 
public resolution. That PeriklSs should have held firm against 
this raging force, is but one among the many honourable points 
in his political character; but it is far less wonderful than the 
fact, that his refusal to call the Ekklesia was efficacious to 
prevent the Ekklesia from being held. The entire body of 
Athenians were now assembled within the walls, and if he 
refused to convoke the Ekklesia, they might easily have met in 
the Pnyx without him; for which it would not have been diffi¬ 
cult at such a juncture to provide plausible justification. The 
inviolable respect which the Athenian people manifested on 
this occasion for the forms of their democratical constitution— 
assisted doubtless by their long-established esteem for Perikles, 
yet opposed to an excitement alike intense and pervading, and 
to a demand apparently reasonable, in so far as regarded the 
calling of an assembly for discussion—is one of the most 
memorable incidents in their history. 

While Perikles thus decidedly forbade any general march out 
for battle, he sought to provide as much employment as possible 
for the compressed eagerness of the citizens. The cavalry were 
sent forth, together with the Thessalian cavalry their allies, for 
the purpose of restraining the excursions of the enemy’s light 
troops, and protecting the lands near the city from plunder. 8 

1 Thucyd. ii. 22. 

2 See Schomann, De Comitils, c, iv. p. 62, The Pry lanes [it, the 

Fifty Senators belonging to that tribe whose turn it was to preside at the 

time), as well as the Strat$gi, had the right of convoking the Ekklesia: see 

Thucyd. iv. 118, in which passage however they are represented as con¬ 

voking it in conjunction with the Strategi: probably a discretion on the 

point came gradually to be understood as vested in the latter. 

2 Thucyd. ii, 22. The funeral monument of these slain Thessalians was 
among those scon by Pausanias near Athens, on the side of the Academy 
(Pausan. i. 29, 5). 
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At the same time he fitted out a powerful expedition, which 
sailed forth to ravage Peloponnesus, even while the invaders 
were yet in Attica. 1 Archidamus, after having remained 
engaged in the devastation of Acharnce long enough to satisfy 
himself that the Athenians would not hazard a battle, turned 
away from Athens in a north-westerly direction towards the 
demes between Mount Brilessus and Mount Parties, on the 
road passing through Dekeleia. The army continued ravaging 
these districts until their provisions were exhausted, and then 
quitted Attica by the north-western road near Oropus, which 
brought them into Boeotia. As the Oropians, though not 
Athenians, were yet dependent upon Athens—the district of 
Graea, a portion of their territory, was laid waste; after which 
the army dispersed and retired back to their respective homes. 2 
It would seem that they quitted Attica towards the end of 
July, having remained in the country between thirty and forty 
days. 

Meanwhile the Athenian expedition, under Karkinus, Prbteas, 
and Sokratfis, joined by fifty Korkyraean ships and by some 
other allies, sailed round Peloponnesus, landing in various 
parts to inflict damage, and among other places at Methfinfi 
(Modon) on the south-western peninsula of the Lacedaemonian 
territory.® The place, neither strong nor well-garrisoned, 
would have been carried with little difficulty, had not Brasidas 
the son of Tellis—a gallant Spartan now mentioned for the 
first time, but destined to great celebrity afterwards—who 
happened to be on guard at a neighbouring post, thrown him¬ 
self into it with roo men by a rapid movement, before the 
dispersed Athenian troops could be brought together to pre¬ 
vent him. He infused such courage into the defenders of the 
place that every attack was repelled, and the Athenians were 
forced to re-embark—an act of prowess which procured for 
him the first public honours bestowed by the Spartans during 

1 Diodorus (xii, 42) would have us believe, that the expedition sent out 
by PeriklGs, ravaging the Peloponnesian coast, induced the Lacedaemonians 
to hurry away their troops out of Attica. Thucydidfis gives no countenance 
to this—nor is it at all credible. 

a Thucyd, ii. 23. The reading Foaiieliv, belonging to Tpaia, seems prefer¬ 
able to TlttpaTichv. Poppo and Goller adopt the former, Dr. Arnold the 
latter. Grrea was a small maritime place in the vicinity of Ordpus (Aristotel. 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Tdyaypa)— known also now as an Attic Derae be¬ 
longing to the tribe Pandioms: this has been discovered for the first time 
by an inscription published in Professor Ross’s work {Ueber die Demen von 
Attika, p. 3-5). OrGpus was not an Attic Deme: the Athenian citizens 
residing in it were probably enrolled as Tparjs. 

“ Thucyd. ii. 25 ; Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 345 Justin, iii. 7, 
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this war. Sailing northward along the western coast of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, the Athenians landed again on the coast of Elis, 
a little south of the promontory called Cape Ichthys: they 
ravaged the territory for two days, defeating both the troops 
in the neighbourhood and 300 chosen men from the central 
Eleian territory. Strong winds on a harbourless coast now 
induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the 
northern side of it; while the Messenian hoplites, marching 
by land across the promontory, attacked Pheia and carried 
it by assault. When the fleet arrived, all were re-embarked— 
the full force of Elis being under march to attack them. They 
then sailed northward, landing on various other spots to com¬ 
mit devastation, until they reached Sollium, a Corinthian settle¬ 
ment on the coast of Akarnania. They captured this place, 
which they handed over to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Akarnanian town of Palaerus—as well as Astakus, from whence 
they expelled the despot Euarchus, and enrolled the town as a 
member of the Athenian alliance. From hence they passed 
over to Kephallenia, which they were fortunate enough also to 
acquire as an ally of Athens without any compulsion—with 
its four distinct towns or districts, Palfis, Kranii, Same, and 
Prone. These various operations took up near three months 
from about the beginning of July, so that they returned to 
Athens Lowards the close of September 1 —the beginning of 
the winter half of the year, according to the distribution of 
Thucydides. 

This was not the only maritime expedition of the summer. 
Thirty more triremes, under Kleopompus, were sent through 
the Euripus to the Lokrian coast opposite to the northern part 
of Euboea. Some disembarkations were made, whereby the 
Lokrian towns of Thronium and Alop£ were sacked, and 
further devastation inflicted; while a permanent garrison was. 
planted, and a fortified post erected, in the uninhabited island 
of Atalanla, opposite to the Lokrian coast, in order to restrain 
privateers from Opus and the other Lokrian towns in their 
excursions against Eubcea. 2 It was further determined to 
expel the ^Eginetan inhabitants from /Egina, and to occupy 
the island with Athenian colonists. This step was partly 
rendered prudent by the important position of the island 
midway between Attica and Peloponnesus. But a concurrent 
motive, and probably, the stronger motive, was the gratification 

1 Thucyd. ii. 25-30 j Diodor. xii. 43, 44. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 26-32; Diodor, xii. 44. 
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of ancient antipathy and revenge against a people who had 
been among the foremost in provoking the war and in inflict¬ 
ing upon Athens so much suffering. The iEginetans with their 
wives and children were all put on shipboard and landed in 
Peloponnesus—where the Spartans permitted them to occupy 
the maritime district and town of Thyrea, their last frontier 
towards Argos: some of them, however, found shelter in other 
parts of Greece. The island was made over to a detachment 
of Athenian kleruchs, or citizen proprietors sent thither by 
lot. 1 

To the sufferings of the iEginetans, which we shall hereafter 
find still more deplorably aggravated, we have to add those of 
the Megarians. Both had been most zealous in kindling the 
war, but upon none did the distress of war fall so heavily. 
Both probably shared the premature confidence felt among 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, that Athens could never hold 
out more than a year or two—and were thus induced to over¬ 
look their own undefended position against her. Towards the 
close of September, the full force of Athens, citizens and 
metics, marched into the Megarid, under Periklfis, and laid 
waste the greater part of the territory: while they were in it, 
the hundred ships which had been circumnavigating Pelopon¬ 
nesus, having arrived at ASgina on their return, went and joined 
their fellow-citizens in the Megara, instead of going straight 
home. The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian 
force that had ever yet been seen together: there were 10,000 
citizen hoplites (independent of 3000 others who were engaged 
in the siege of Potidaja), and 3000 metic hoplites—besides a 
large number of light troops. 3 Against so large a force the 
Megarians could of course make no head, so that their terri¬ 
tory was all laid waste, even to the city walls. For several 
years of the war, the Athenians inflicted this destruction once, 
and often twice in the same year. A decree was proposed in 
the Athenian Ekklesia by Charinus, though perhaps not carried, 
to the effect that the Strategi every year should swear, as a 
portion of their oath of office, 8 that they would twice invade 
and ravage the Megarid. As the Athenians at the same time 
kept the port of Nistea blocked up, by means of their superior 
naval force and of the neighbouring coast of Salamis, the pri¬ 
vations imposed on the Megarians became extreme and in¬ 
tolerable. 4 Not merely their corn and fruits, but even their 

1 Thucyd. ii, 27. 2 Thucyd. ii, 31; Diodor, xii, 44. 

8 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 30. 

* See the striking picture in the Acharneis of Aristophanes (685-781) of 
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garden vegetables near the city, were rooted up and destroyed, 
and their situation seems often to have been that of a besieged 
city hard pressed by famine. Even in the time of Pausanias, 
five centuries afterwards, the miseries of the town during these 
years were remembered and communicated to him, being 
assigned as the reason why one of their most memorable 
statues had never been completed. 1 

To the various military operations of Athens during the 
course of this summer, some other measures of moment are 
to be added. Moreover, Thucydides notices an eclipse of 
the sun, which modern astronomical calculations refer to the 
third of August: had this eclipse happened three months 
earlier, immediately before the entrance of the Peloponnesians 
into Attica, it might probably have been construed as an 
unfavourable omen, and caused the postponement of the 
scheme. 

Expecting a prolonged struggle, the Athenians now made 
arrangements for placing Attica in a permanent state of defence, 
both by sea and land. What these arrangements were, we are 
not told in detail, but one of them was sufficiently remarkable 
to be named particularly. They set apart one thousand talents 
out of the treasure in the acropolis as an inviolable reserve, 
not to be touched except on the single contingency—of a 
hostile naval force about to assail the city, with no other means 
at hand to defend it. They further enacted that if any citizen 
should propose, or any magistrate put the question, in the 
public assembly, to make a different application of this reserve, 
he should be punishable with death. Moreover, they resolved 
every year to keep back one hundred of their best triremes, 
and trierarchs to command and equip them, for the same 
special necessity. 2 It may be doubted whether this latter 
provision was placed under the same stringent sanction, or 
observed with the same rigour, as that concerning the money; 
which latter was not departed from until the twentieth year of 
the war, after all the disasters of the Sicilian expedition, and 
on the terrible news of the revolt of Chios. It was on that 
occasion that the Athenians, having first repealed the sentence 
of capital punishment against any proposer of the forbidden 

the distressed Megarian selling his hungry children into slavery with their 
own consent i also Aristoph. Pac. 4S2. 

The position of Megara, as the ally of Sparta and enemy of Athens, was 
uncomfortable in the same manner (though not to the same intense pitch 
of suffering) in the war which preceded the battle of Leuktra—near fifty 
years after this (Demosthen. cont. Near., p. 1357, c. 12). 

1 Pausan. i, 40, 3. 8 Thucyd. ii. 24. 
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change, appropriated the money to meet the then imminent 
peril of the commonwealth. 1 

The resolution here taken about this sacred reserve, and the 
rigorous sentence interdicting contrary propositions, is pro¬ 
nounced by Mr. Mitford to be an evidence of the indelible 
barbarism of democratical government. 2 But we must recollect, 
first, that the sentence of capital punishment was one which 
could hardly by possibility come into execution; for no citizen 
would be so mad as to make the forbidden proposition, while 
this law was in force. Whoever desired to make it, would first 
begin by proposing to repeal the prohibitory law, whereby be 
would incur no danger, whether the assembly decided in the 
affirmative or negative. If he obtained an affirmative decision, 
he would then, and then only, proceed to move the re- 
appropriation of the fund. To speak the language of English 
parliamentary procedure, he would first move the suspension 
or abrogation of the standing order whereby the proposition 
was forbidden—next, he would move the proposition itself. 
In fact such was the mode actually pursued, when the thing at 
last came to be done. 3 But though the capital sentence could 
hardly come into effect, the proclamation of it in terrorem had 
a very distinct meaning. It expressed the deep and solemn 
conviction which the people entertained of the importance 
of their own resolution about the reserve—it forewarned all 
assemblies and all citizens to come, of the danger of diverting 
it to any other purpose—it surrounded the reserve with an 
artificial sanctity, which forced every man who aimed at the 
re-appropriation to begin with a preliminary proposition formid¬ 
able on the very face of it, as removing a guarantee which 
previous assemblies had deemed of immense value, and opening 


1 Thucyd. viii. 15. 

* Mitford, Hist, of Greece, ch. xiv. sect. I, vol. iii. p, 100. “Another 
measure followed, which taking place at the time when Thucydides wrote 
and Pei ikies spoke, and while Perikles held the principal influence in the 
administration, strongly marks both the inherent weakness and the indelible 
barbarism, of democratical government. A decree of the people directed. 
.... But so little confidence was placed in a decree so important, sanc¬ 
tioned only by the present will of that giddy tyrant the multitude of Athens, 
against whose caprices, since the depression of the court of Areopagus, no 
balancing power remained—that the denunciation of capital punishment 
was proposed against whosoever should propose, and whosoever should 
concur in (?) any decree for the disposal of that money to any other purpose, 
or in any other circumstances." 

® Thucyd* vm, 15, ri Si y(Sm niSarra, ( 5 r Sin mrrh tov to\ 4 uov 
iyxtxorro nhj Jfyaa-Bah etiBbs iXvirav rhs iriKiifitoas (n/iias elirdvn % 
f»ifri<t>hayTi, firro Tjjr irapoimis i/tirXjfewT, km) tytj^fffayro moeiv, 
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the door to a contingency which they had looked upon as 
treasonable. The proclamation of a lighter punishment, or 
a simple prohibition without any definite sanction whatever, 
would neither have announced the same emphatic conviction, 
nor produced the same deterring effect. The assembly of 
431 n.c. could not in any way enact laws which subsequent 
assemblies could not reverse; but it could so frame its enact¬ 
ments, in cases of peculiar solemnity, as to make its authority 
strongly felt upon the judgement of its successors, and to 
prevent them from entertaining motions for repeal except under 
necessity at once urgent and obvious. 

Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens dis¬ 
played barbarism, either in the end or in the means, I consider 
it principally remarkable for its cautious and long-sighted view 
of the future—qualities the exact reverse of barbarism—and 
worthy of the general character of Perikles, who probably sug¬ 
gested it. Athens was just entering into a war which threatened 
to be of indefinite length, and was certain to be very costly. 
To prevent the people from exhausting all their accumulated 
fund, and to place them under a necessity of reserving some¬ 
thing against extreme casualties, was an object of immense 
importance. Now the particular casualty, which Perikles 
(assuming him to be the proposer) named as the sole con¬ 
dition of touching this one thousand talents, might be con¬ 
sidered as .of all others the most improbable, in the year 431 
B.c. So immense was then the superiority of the Athenian 
naval force, that to suppose it defeated, and a Peloponnesian 
fleet in full sail for Peirreus, was a possibility which it required 
a statesman of extraordinary caution to look forward to, and 
which it is wonderful that the people generally could have been 
induced to contemplate. Once tied up to this purpose, however, 
the fund lay ready for any other terrible emergency. We shall 
find the actual employment of it incalculably beneficial to 
Athens, at a moment of the gravest peril, when she could 
hardly have protected herself without some such special 
resource. The people would scarcely have sanctioned so 
rigorous an economy, had it not been proposed to them at 
a period so early in the war that their available reserve was 
still much larger. But it will be for ever to the credit of their 
foresight as well as ■ constancy, that they should first have 
adopted such a precautionary measure, and afterwards adhered 
to it for nineteen years, under severe pressure for money, until 
at length a case arose which rendered further abstinence really, 
and not constructively, impossible, 
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To display their force and take revenge by disembarking and 
ravaging parts of Peloponnesus, was doubtless of much import¬ 
ance to Athens during this first summer of the war: though it 
might seem that the force so employed was quite as much 
needed in the conquest of Potidara, which still remained under 
blockade—and of the neighbouring Chalkidians in Thrace, still 
in revolt. It was during the course of this summer that a 
prospect opened to Athens of subduing these towns, through 
the assistance of Sitalkfis king of the Odrysian Thracians. 
That prince had married the sister of Nymphoddrus, a citizen 
of Abdera, who engaged to render him and his son Sadokus, 
allies of Athens. Sent for to Athens and appointed proxenus 
of Athens at Abdera, which was one of the Athenian subject- 
allies, Nymphodorus made this alliance, and promised in the 
name of Silalkes that a sufficient Thracian force should be 
sent to aid Athens in the reconquest of her revolted towns: 
the honour of Athenian citizenship was at the same time con¬ 
ferred upon Sadokus. 1 Nymphodfirus further established a 
good understanding between Perdikkas of Macedonia and the 
Athenians, who were persuaded to restore to him Therma, 
which they had before taken from him. The Athenians had 
thus the promise of powerful aid against the Chalkidians and 
Potidaaans: yet the latter still held out, with little prospect 
of immediate surrender. Moreover the town of Astakus in 
Akarnania, which the Athenians had captured during the 
summer in the course of their expedition round Peloponnesus, 
was recovered during the autumn by the deposed despot Euar- 
chus, assisted by forty Corinthian triremes and rooo hoplites. 
This Corinthian armament, after restoring Euarchus, made 
some unsuccessful descents both upon other parts of Akar¬ 
nania and upon the island of Kephallenia, In the latter they 
were entrapped into an ambuscade and obliged to return home 
with considerable loss. 2 

It was towards the close of autumn also that PeriklSs, chosen 
by the people for the purpose, delivered the funeral oration at 
the public interment of those warriors who had fallen during 
the campaign. The ceremonies of this public token of respect 
have already been described in a former chapter, on occasion 
of the conquest of Samos. But that which imparted to the 
present scene an imperishable interest, was the discourse of 
the chosen statesman and orator; probably heard by Thucy¬ 
dides himself, and in substance reproduced. A large crowd of 
citizens and foreigners, of both sexes and all ages, accompanied 
1 Thucyd. ii. 29. 8 Thucyd. ii. 33. 
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the funeral procession from Athens to the suburb called the 
outer Kerameikus, where Perikles, mounted upon a lofty stage 
prepared for the occasion, closed the ceremony with his address. 
The law of Athens not only provided this public funeral and 
commemorative discourse, but also assigned maintenance at 
the public expense to the children of the slain warriors until 
they attained military age: a practice which was acted on 
throughout the whole war, though we have only the description 
and discourse belonging to this single occasion. 1 

The eleven chapters of Thucydides which comprise this 
funeral speech are among the most memorable relics of an¬ 
tiquity ; considering that under the language and arrangement 
of the historian—always impressive, though sometimes harsh 
and peculiar, like the workmanship of a powerful mind misled 
by a bad or an unattainable model—we possess the substance 
and thoughts of the illustrious statesman. A portion of it, of 
course, is and must be commonplace, belonging to all dis¬ 
courses composed for a similar occasion. Yet this is true only 
of a comparatively small portion. Much of it is peculiar, and 
every way ‘worthy of Perikles—comprehensive, rational, and 
full not less of sense and substance than of earnest patriotism. 
It thus forms a strong contrast with the jejune, though elegant, 
rhetoric of other harangues, mostly 2 not composed for actual 

1 Thucyd. ii. 34-45. Sometimes also the allies of Athens, who had 
fallen along with her citizens in battle, had a part in the honours of the 
public burial (Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 13). 

a The critics, from Dionysius of Halikamassus downward, agree for the 
most part in pronouncing the feeble Aiyos ’EirmtyiiDs, ascribed to Demo¬ 
sthenes, to be not really his. Of those ascribed to Plato and Lysias also, 
the genuineness has been suspected, though upon far less grounds. The 
Menexenus, if it be really the work of Plato, however, does not add to his 
fame ; but the harangue of Lysias, a very fine composition, may well be 
his, and may perhaps have been really delivered—though probably not 
delivered by him, as he was not a qualified citizen. 

See the general instructions, in Dtonys. Hal. Ars Rhetoric, c. 6 , p. 
258-268, Reisk, on the contents and composition of a funeral discourse—■ 
Lysias is said to have composed several—Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 836. 

Compare respecting the funeral discourse of Periklfa, K, F. Weber, 
TJber die Stand-Rede des Perikles (Darmstadt, 1827)5 Westermann, 
Geschichtc der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und Roin. sect. 35, 63, 64; 
Kutzen, Perikles als Staatsman, p. 158, sect, 12 (Grimma, 1834). , 

Dahlmann (Historische Forschungen, vol. i. jj. 23) seems to think that the 
original oration of I’eriklfis contained a large sprinkling of mythical allusions 
and stories out of the antiquities of Athens, such as we now find in the 
other funeral orations above alluded toj but that Thucydidfa himself 
deliberately left them out in his report. There seems no foundation for 
this suspicion. It is much more consonant to the superior tone, of dignity 
which reions throughout all this oration, to suppose that the mythical 
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delivery. And it deserves, in comparison with the funeral 
discourses remaining to us from Plato, and the pseudo- 
Demosthenes, and even Lysias, the honourable distinction 
which Thucydides claims for his own history—an ever-living 
possession, not a mere show-piece for the moment. 

In the outset of his speech Perikles distinguishes himself 
from those who had preceded him in the same function of 
public orator, by dissenting from the encomiums which it had 
been customary to bestow on the law enjoining these funeral 
harangues. He thinks that the publicity of the funeral itself, 
and the general demonstrations of respect and grief by the 
great body of citizens, tell more emphatically in token of 
gratitude to the brave dead, when the scene passes in silence 
—than when it is translated into the words of a speaker, who 
may easily offend either by incompetency or by apparent 
feebleness, or perhaps even by unseasonable exaggeration. 
Nevertheless, the custom having been embodied in law, and 
elected as he has been by the citizens, he comes forward to 
discharge the duty imposed upon him in the best manner 
he can. 1 

One of the remarkable features in this discourse is, its 
business-like, impersonal character. It is Athens herself who 
undertakes to commend and decorate her departed sons, as 
well as to hearten up and admonish the living. 

After a few words on the magnitude of the empire and on 
the glorious efforts as well as endurance whereby their fore¬ 
fathers and they had acquired it—PerikISs proceeds to sketch 
the plan of life, the constitution, and the manners, under 
which such achievements were brought about.' 1 

“We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the 
laws of our neighbours,—ourselves an example to others, 
rather than mere imitators. It is called a democracy, since 
its permanent aim tends towards the Many and not towards 
the Few. As to private matters and disputes, the laws deal 

narratives and even the previous historical glories of Athens never found 
any special notice in the speech of X’erikles—nothing more than a general 
recognition, with an intimation that he does not dwell upon them at length 
because they were well known to his audience —pcucpuyopeiv in elStSew on 
fiovkifitvos iiaw (ii. 36). 

3 Thucyd. ii. 35. 

B Thucyd. ii. 36. ’Air& Se oXas rt iirtTySefoeas fj\9o)ien iir' aina nal pe6’ 
oXas iroAiTsfar /ca) rpSirun i£ oXtnn frieydAu iyinsro, raura Bt ?KXtaas lep&ron 
tipi, &c. 

In the Demosthenic or pseudo-Demosthenic Oral. Funebris, c. 8 , p. 
1397— XW Tr & v iirtniSeuii&Ttiiv ffvv46eut, Trjs KAiji rroXiretor iviSeais, See. 
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equally with every man : while in regard to public affairs and 
to claims of individual influence, every man’s chance of 
advancement is determined not by party favour but by real 
worth, according as his reputation stands in his own particular 
department. Neither poverty, nor obscure station, keep him 
back, 1 if he really has the means of benefiting the city. More¬ 
over our social march is free, not merely in regard to public 
affairs, but also in regard to intolerance of each other’s diversity 
of daily pursuits. For we are not angry with our neighbour 
for what he may do to please himself, nor do we ever put on 
those sour looks, 3 which, though they do no positive damage, 
are not the less sure to offend. Thus conducting our private 
social intercourse with reciprocal indulgence, we are restrained 
from wrong on public matters by fear and reverence of our 
magistrates for the time being and of our laws—especially such 
laws as are instituted for the protection of wrongful sufferers, 
and even such others as, though not written, are enforced by 
a common sense of shame. Besides this, we have provided 
for our minds numerous recreations from toil, partly by our 
customary solemnities of sacrifice and festival throughout the 
year, partly by the elegance of our private establishments,—the 
daily charm of which banishes the sense of discomfort. From 
the magnitude of our city, the products of the whole earth are 
brought to us, so that our enjoyment of foreign luxuries is as 
much our own and assured as those which we grow at home. 
In respect to training for war, we differ from our opponents (the 
Lacedaemonians) on several material points. First, we lay open 
our city as a common resort: we apply no xenelasy to exclude 
even an enemy either from any lesson or any spectacle, the full 
view of which he may think advantageous to him. For military 
efficiency, we trust less to manoeuvres and quackery than to our 
own native bravery. Next, in regard to education, while the 
Lacedaemonians even from their earliest youth subject them¬ 
selves to an irksome exercise for the attainment of courage, we 
with our easy habits of life are not less prepared than they, to 
encounter all perils within the measure of our strength. The 

1 Thucyd. ii. 37 . abb' at xarb ireviav, txav 5 ^ ti tyaOby Spaacu rV 
ir&hiv, &*itt>/iaTos bipavela ksk& Avtoi : compare Plalo, Menexentis, c. 8. 

6 Thucyd. ii. 37. iKeuBipas Si Tel t e irpbs rb Kaivbv iraKireta/iey, real is 
rb)y irpbs ah\ilKovs r&v mb' itpipav iirirnSeupdrisv virtnjitav, ov Si’ ipyijs rbv 
irihas, el xa9' ifSoyiiv n tp$, tx^ss, oSSi i(i)plovs pb, Aurnipas Si rtf 
ttyft &xOytiyas irpoanBipeyoi, ’AyenaxBSs Si ret ISta TpotroptAodyres rb 
Si/pitria Silt tiios pAhiara at mpavofiodpey, ray re bel b bpxp tvrav bxpodirei 
tea 1 ray vipuv, real pbKitrra abritv term re in’ uipeKtli ray bSimvptvwv 
Ketvrai, teal Serai &ypatpo 1 tyres alcrxtrpv ipoAoyoapimiv tpipooiri. 
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proof of this is, that the Peloponnesian confederates do not 
attack us one by one, but with their whole united force; while 
we, when we attack them at home, overpower for the most 
part all of them who try to defend their own territory. None 
of our enemies has ever met and contended with our entire 
force; partly in consequence of our large navy—partly from 
our dispersion in different simultaneous land-expeditions. But 
when they chance to be engaged with any part of it, if vic¬ 
torious, they pretend to have vanquished us all— if defeated, 
they pretend to have been vanquished by all. 

“ Now, if we are willing to brave danger, just as much under 
an indulgent system as under constant toil, and by spontaneous 
courage as much as under force of law—we are gainers in the 
end by not vexing ourselves beforehand with sufferings to come, 
yet still appearing in the hour of trial not less daring than those 
who toil without ceasing. 

“ In other matters, too, as well as in these, our city deserves 
admiration. For we combine elegance of taste with simplicity 
of life, and we pursue knowledge without being enervated: 1 
we employ wealth not for talking and ostentation, but as a real 
help in the proper season : nor is it disgraceful to any one who 
is poor to confess his poverty, though he may rather incur 
reproach for not actually keeping himself out of poverty. The 
magistrates who discharge public trusts fulfil their domestic 
duties also—the private citizen, while engaged in professional 
business, has competent knowledge on public affairs: for we 
stand alone in regarding the man who keeps aloof from these 
latter not as harmless, but as useless. Moreover, we always hear 
and pronounce on public matters, when discussed by our 
leaders—or perhaps strike out for ourselves correct reasonings 
about them: far from accounting discussion an impediment to 
action, we complain only if we are not told what is to be done 
before it becomes our duty to do it. For in truth we combine 
in the most remarkable manner these two qualities—extreme 
boldness in execution with full debate beforehand on that 
which we are going about: whereas with others, ignorance 
alone imparts boldness—debate introduces hesitation. As¬ 
suredly those men are properly to be regarded as the stoutest 
of heart, who, knowing most precisely both the terrors of war 

1 Tlrocyd. ii. 40. fyiXottahovptv yhp per’ shreteUr, leal rpiXatrorpovpev 
paKa^Cas' 7r\o6rp' re (pyov pSWov kcu p$ % \6ynu ttipvtp xp6pe8a, /col 
T& iriveirSai ot>x ipoXoyeir rm atffxpSv, ph Siaipeiyeir tpyy aVcx 10 ’'- 

The first strophe of the Chorus in Euripid, Medea, 824-841, may be 
compared with the tenor of this discourse of Periklgs : the praises of AUica 
are there dwelt upon, os a country too good to receive the virilty Medea, 
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and the sweets of peace, are still not the less willing to 
encounter peril. 

“ In fine, I affirm that our city, considered as a whole, is 
the schoolmistress of Greece) 1 while viewed individually, we 
enable the same man to furnish himself out and suffice to him¬ 
self in the greatest variety of ways and with the most complete 
grace and refinement. This is no empty boast of the moment, 
but genuine reality: and the power of the city, acquired through 
the dispositions just indicated, exists to prove it. Athens alone 
of all cities stands forth in actual trial greater than her reputa¬ 
tion : her enemy when he attacks her will not have his pride 
wounded by suffering defeat from feeble hands—her subjects 
will not think themselves degraded as if their obedience were 
paid to an unworthy superior. 3 Having thus put forth our 
power, not uncertified, but backed by the most evident proofs, 
we shall be admired not less by posterity than by our contem¬ 
poraries. Nor do we stand in need either of Homer or of 
any other panegyrist, whose words may for the moment please, 
though the truth if known would confute their intended mean¬ 
ing. Wc have compelled all land and sea to become accessible 
to our courage, and have planted everywhere imperishable 
monuments of our kindness as well as of our hostility. 

" Such is the city on behalf of which these citizens, resolved 
that it should not be wrested from them, have nobly fought and 
died 8 —and on behalf of which all of us here left behind must 
willingly toil. It is for this reason that I have spoken at length 
concerning the city, at once to draw from it the lesson that the' 
conflict is not for equal motives between us and enemies who 
possess nothing of the like excellence—and to demonstrate by 
proofs the truth of my encomium pronounced upon her.” 

PeriklGs pursues, at considerable additional length, the same 
tenor of mixed exhortation to the living and eulogy of the dead; 
with many special and emphatic observations addressed to the 
relatives of the latter, who were assembled around and doubt¬ 
less very near him. But the extract which 1 have already made 

1 Thucyd. ii. 41. TS A-^yw, W/y TS Trao’cii' rris 'Ewdbos Tra/fley- 

triv elvat, tea l leaS' heaarov SiwceiV ky pot rbv aiirby fivS/jo trap’ ypuv M 
irAetar* elSn teal perk X a P^ Tav pri\iat f ttv tbrpairiKas rb ffSpa atrapites 
irapex etr ^ al " 

The abstract word oraiSevtrty, in place of the concrete vatSsirpta, seems to 
soften the arrogance of the affirmation, 

2 Thucyd. ii. 41. pint J ykp ray vSv iutrifs Kpelacuv is rreipav ipxerat, sal 
pint] otSre rp irotepitp iirekSiyrt kyaviteryiriv *x« bp' oluv /tavoxaOiT, oHrs 
Tip vmjicdtp tearipeppiv Ps ovx biro h$la>v ipxerat. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 41 . ir ep\ raiabrns oS v srokous o75e t« yevyalus, SixatoOvres 
pit lipaipiifjyat abr’pv, paxipsvot irektiryiTay, &c, 
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is so long, that no further addition would be admissible: yet it 
was impossible to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian 
commonwealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen of 
the age. The effect of the democratical constitution, with its 
diffused and equal citizenship, in calling forth not merely strong 
attachment, but painful self-sacrifice, on the part of all Athen¬ 
ians—is nowhere more forcibly insisted upon than in the 
words above cited of Perikles, as well as in others afterwards— 
“ Contemplating as you do daily before you the actual power 
of the state, and becoming passionately attached to it, when 
you conceive its full greatness, reflect that it was all acquired 
by men daring, acquainted with their duty, and full of an 
honourable sense of shame in their actions’’ 1 —such is the 
association which he presents between the greatness of the 
state as an object of common passion, and the courage, intel¬ 
ligence, and mutual esteem, of individual citizens, as its 
creating and preserving causes; poor as well as rich being 
alike interested in the partnership. 

But the claims of patriotism, though put forward as essentially 
and deservedly paramount, are by no means understood to 
reign exclusively, or to absorb the whole of the democratical 
activity. Subject to these, and to those laws and sanctions 
which protect both the public and individuals against wrong, 
it is the pride of Athens to exhibit a rich and varied fund of 
human impulse—an unrestrained play of fancy and diversity 
of private pursuit, coupled with a reciprocity of cheerful 
indulgence between one individual and another—and an 
absence even of these “ black looks ” which so much embitter 
life, even if they never pass into enmity of fact. This portion 
of the speech of Perikles deserves peculiar attention, because 
it serves to correct an assertion, often far too indiscriminately 
made, respecting antiquity as contrasted with modern societies 
—an assertion that the ancient societies sacrificed the individual 
to the state, and that only in modern times has individual 
agency been left free to the proper extent. This is pre¬ 
eminently true of Sparta:—it is also true in a great degree 
of the ideal societies depicted by Plato and Aristotle: but it 
is pointedly untrue of the Athenian democracy, nor can we 

1 Thucyd. xi. 43. r^v rrjs rriXeus Bivaptv naB' fpiipav Hpycp Oeupivavs leal 
ipavT&s ytyvopivovs aSrijj, Kot Brav vpXv psya^n Sd/-y elvtu, lvOvp.wp.lvms 
Sn Tu\p.uvres xa\ yiyveitric owes r 4 Biovra, kbI iv rah tpyols alffXWOfievai, 
avSpes avri inriiaavro, See. 

Atvxw 4 /uvai: compare Deniostben. Orat. Funebris, c. 7, ji. 1396. At 
pev yelp Sib t&v oXCyav Bwaardca Sens piv ivepytlCovreu Tills vofehais, 
bi axivriv 8’ ou irapitTraffiv, 
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with any confidence predicate it of the major part of the 
Grecian cities. 

I shall hereafter return to this point when I reach the times 
of the great speculative philosophers: at present, I merely 
bespeak attention to the speech of Perikles as negativing the 
supposition, that exorbitant interference of the state with 
individual liberty was universal among the ancient Greek 
republics. There is no doubt that he has present to his mind 
a comparison with the extreme narrowness and rigour of Sparta, 
and that therefore his assertions of the extent of positive liberty 
at Athens must be understood as partially qualified by such 
contrast. But even making allowance for this, the stress 
which he lays upon the liberty of thought and action at Athens, 
not merely from excessive restraint of law, but also from 
practical intolerance between man and man, and tyranny of 
the majority over individual dissenters in taste and pursuit— 
deserves serious notice, and brings out one of those points in 
the national character upon which the intellectual development 
of the time mainly depended. The national temper was 
indulgent in a high degree to all the varieties of positive 
impulse. The peculiar promptings in every individual bosom 
were allowed to manifest themselves and bear fruit, without 
being suppressed by external opinion or trained into forced 
conformity with some assumed standard: antipathies against 
any of them formed no part of the habitual morality of the 
citizen. While much of the generating causes of human 
hatred was thus rendered inoperative, and while society 
was rendered more comfortable, more instructive, and more 
stimulating—all its germs of productive fruitful genius, so rare 
everywhere, found in such an atmosphere the maximum of 
encouragement. Within the limits of the law, assuredly as 
faithfully observed at Athens as anywhere in Greece, individual 
impulse, taste, and even eccentricity, were accepted with 
indulgence, instead of being a mark as elsewhere for the 
intolerance of neighbours or of the public. This remarkable 
feature in Athenian life will help us in a future chapter to 
explain the striking career of Sokratfcs, and it further presents 
to us, under another face, a great part of that which the 
censors of Athens denounced under the name of“democrati~ 
cal licence.” The liberty and diversity'of individual life in 
that city were offensive to Xenophon , 1 Plato, and Aristotle— 

1 Compare the sentiment of Xenophon, the precise reverse of that which 
is here laid down by Periklds, extolling the rigid discipline of Sparta, and 
denouncing the laxity of Athenian life (Xenophon, Memorab. ill. 5, 1$ i 
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attached either to the monotonous drill of Sparta, or to some 
other ideal standard, which, though much better than the 
Spartan in itself, they were disposed to impress upon society 
with a heavy-handed uniformity. That liberty of individual 
action, not merely from the over-restraints of law, but from the 
tyranny of jealous opinion, such as Perikles depicts in Athens, 
belongs more naturally to a democracy, where there is no 
select One or Few to receive worship and set the fashion, than 
to any other form of government. But it is very rare even 
in democracies. None of the governments of modern times, 
democratical, aristocratical or monarchical, presents anything 
like the picture of generous tolerance towards social dissent, 
and spontaneity of individual taste, which we read in the 
speech of the Athenian statesman. In all of them, the intoler¬ 
ance of the national opinion cuts down individual character to 
one out of a few set types, to which every person, or every family, 
is constrained to adjust itself, and beyond which all exceptions 
meet either with hatred or with derision. To impose upon 
men such restraints either of law or of opinion as are requisite 
for the security and comfort of society, but to encourage rather 
than repress the free play of individual impulse subject to 
those limits—is an ideal, which if it was ever approached at 
Athens, has certainly never been attained, and has indeed 
comparatively been little studied or cared for, in any modern 
society. 

Connected with this reciprocal indulgence of individual 
diversity, was not only the hospitable reception of all strangers at 
Athens, which Perikles contrasts with the xenelasy or jealous 
expulsion practised at Sparta—but also the many-sided activity, 
bodily and mental, visible in the former, so opposite to that 
narrow range of thought, exclusive discipline of the body, and 
never-ending preparation for war, which formed the system of 
the latter. His assertion that Athens was equal to Sparta even 
in her own solitary excellence—efficiency on the field of battle 
—is doubtless untenable. But not the less impressive is his 
sketch of that multitude of concurrent impulses which at this 
same time agitated and impelled the Athenian mind—the 
strength of one not implying the weakness, of the remainder: 
the relish for all pleasures of art and elegance, and the appetite 
for intellectual expansion, coinciding in the same bosom with 
energetic promptitude as well as endurance: abundance of 


iii. 12, 5), It is curious that the sentiment appears in this dialogue as 

? ut in the mouth of the younger PeriklSs (illegitimate son of the great 
’eriklfis) in a dialogue with Sokrat$s. 
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recreative spectacles, yet noway abating the cheerfulness of 
obedience even to the hardest calls of patriotic duty: that 
combination of reason and courage which encountered danger 
the more willingly from having discussed and calculated it 
beforehand : lastly an anxious interest, as well as a competence 
of judgement, in public discussion and public action, common 
to every citizen rich and poor, and combined with every man’s 
own private industry. So comprehensive an ideal of many- 
sided social development, bringing out the capacities for action 
and endurance, as well as those for enjoyment, would be 
sufficiently remarkable, even if we supposed it only existing in 
the imagination of a philosopher: but it becomes still more so 
when we recollect that the main features of it at least were 
drawn from the fellow-citizens of the speaker. It must be 
taken however as belonging peculiarly to the Athens of Perikles 
and his contemporaries. It would not have suited either 
the period of the Persian war fifty years before, or that of 
Demosthenes seventy years afterwards. At the former period, 
the art, the letters, and the philosophy, adverted to with pride 
by Perikles, were as yet backward, while even the active energy 
and democratical stimulus, though very powerful, had not been 
worked up to the pitch which they afterwards reached : at the 
latter period, although the intellectual manifestations of Athens 
subsist in full or even increased vigour, we shall find the 
personal enterprise and energetic spirit of her citizens materially 
abated. As the circumstances, which I have already recounted, 
go far to explain the previous upward movement, so those 
which fill the coming chapters, containing the disasters of 
the Peloponnesian war, will be found to explain still more 
completely the declining tendency shortly about to commence. 
Athens was brought to the brink of entire ruin, from which it 
is surprising that she recovered at all—but noway surprising 
that she recovered at the expense of a considerable loss of 
personal energy in the character of her citizens. 

And thus the season at which PeriklSs delivered his discourse 
lends to it an additional and peculiar pathos. It was'at a time 
when Athens was as yet erect and at her maximum. For 
though her real power was doubtless much diminished com¬ 
pared with the period before the Thirty years’ truce, yet the 
great edifices and works of art, achieved since then, tended to 
compensate that loss, in so far as the sense of greatness was 
concerned: and no one, either citizen or enemy, considered 
Athens as having at all declined. It was at the commencement 
of the great struggle with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the 
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coming hardships of which Perikles never disguised either to 
himself or to his fellow-citizens, though he fully counted upon 
eventual success. Attica had been already invaded; it was no 
longer “the unwasted territory,” as Euripides had designated 
it in his tragedy Medea , 1 represented three or four months 
before the march of Archidamus. A picture of Athens in her 
social glory was well-calculated both to rouse the pride and 
nerve the courage of those individual citizens, who had been 
compelled once, and would be compelled again and again, to 
abandon their country-residence and fields for a thin tent or 
confined hole in the city . 3 Such calamities might indeed be 
foreseen : but there was one still greater calamity, which though 
actually then impending, could not be foreseen: the terrific 
pestilence which will be recounted in the coming chapter. The 
bright colours and tone of cheerful confidence, which pervade 
the discourse of Perikles, appear the more striking from being 
in immediate antecedence to the awful description of this 
distemper: a contrast, to which Thucydides was doubtless not 
insensible, and which is another circumstance enhancing the 
interest of the composition. 

1 Euripides, Medea, 824. Upas X“>pas iiropBfjrov t\ &c. 

3 'I he remarks of Dionysius Hahkarnassus, tending to show that the 
number of dead buried on this occasion was so small, and the actions in 
which they had been slain so insignificant, as to be unworthy of so elaborate 
an harangue as this of FeriWes—and finding fault with Thucydides on that 
ground—are by no incans well-founded or justifiable. He treats Thucy- 
didds like a dramatic writer pulling a speech into the mouth of one of his 
characters, and he considers that the occasion chosen for this speech was 
unwoilhy. But though this assumption would be correct with regard to 
many ancient historians, and to Dionysius himself in his Roman history— 
it is not correct with reference to Thucydides. The speech of Perikles 
was a real speech, heard, reproduced, and doubtless drest up, by Thuev- 
didds: if therefore more is said than the number of the dead or the 
magnitude of the occasion warranted, this is the fault of Feriklds and not 
of Thucydides. Dionysius says that there were many other occasions 
throughout the war much more worthy of an elaborate funeral harangue— 
especially the disastrous loss of the Sicilian army. But Thucydidfis could 
not have heard any of them, after his exile in the eighth year of the war: 
and we may well presume that none of them would bear any comparison 
with this of Perikles, Nor does Dionysius at all appreciate the full 
circumstances of this first year of the war—which, when completely felt, 
will be found^ to render the splendid and copious harangue of the great 
statesman eminently seasonable. See Dionys. Id. de Thucyd. Judic. p. 
849-851. 
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CHAPTER XL1X 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND YEAR DOWN TO THE 

END OF THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

At the close of one year after the attempted surprise of 
Platasa by the Thebans, the belligerent parties in Greece 
remained in an unaltered position as to relative strength. 
Nothing decisive had been accomplished on either side, either 
by the invasion of Attica, or by the flying descents round the 
coast of Peloponnesus. In spite of mutual damage inflicted— 
doubtless in the greatest measure upon Attica—no progress 
was yet made towards the fulfilment of those objects which 
had induced the Peloponnesians to go to war. Especially the 
most pressing among all their wishes—the relief of Potidaca— 
was noway advanced; for the Athenians had' not found it 
necessary to relax the blockade of that city. The result of 
the first year’s operations had thus been to disappoint the 
hopes of the Corinthians and the other ardent instigators of 
war, while it justified the anticipations both of Periklfes and 
of Archidamus. 

A second devastation of Attica was resolved upon for the 
commencement of spring; and measures were taken for 
carrying it all over that territory, since the settled policy of 
Athens not to hazard a battle with the invaders was now 
ascertained. About the end of March or beginning of April, 
the entire Peloponnesian force (two-thirds from each con¬ 
federate city as before) was assembled under the command 
of Archidamus and marched into Attica. This time they 
carried the work of systematic destruction not merely over the 
Thriasian plain and the plain immediately near to Athens, as 
before; but also to the more southerly portions of Attica, 
down even as far as the mines of Laurium. They traversed 
and ravaged both the eastern and the western coast, remaining 
not less than forty days in the country. They found the 
territory deserted as before, all the population having retired 
within the walls. 1 

In regard to this second invasion, Periklfis recommended 
the same defensive policy as he had applied to the first ; and 
apparently the citizens had now come to acquiesce in it, if not 

1 Thucyd, ii, 47-55. 
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willingly, at least with a full conviction of its necessity. But 
a new visitation had now occurred, diverting their attention 
from the invader, though enormously aggravating their suffer¬ 
ings. A few days after Archidamus entered Attica, a pestilence 
or epidemic sickness broke out unexpectedly at Athens. 

It appears that this terrific disorder had been raging for 
some time throughout the regions round the Mediterranean; 
having begun, as was believed, in Ethiopia—thence passing 
into Egypt and Libya, and overrunning a considerable portion 
of Asia under the Persian government. About sixteen years 
before, too, there had been a similar calamity in Rome and in 
various parts of Italy, Recently, it had been felt in Lemnos 
and some other islands of the iEgean, yet seemingly not with 
such intensity as to excite much notice generally in the 
Grecian world: at length it passed to Athens, and first showed 
itself in the Peirteus. The progress of the disease was as 
rapid and destructive as its appearance had been sudden; 
whilst the extraordinary accumulation of people within the 
city and long walls, in consequence of the presence of the 
invaders in the country, was but too favourable to every form 
of contagion. Families crowded together in close cabins and 
places of temporary shelter 1 —throughout a city constructed 
(like most of those in Greece) with little regard to the con¬ 
ditions of salubrity—and in a state of menial chagrin from 
the forced abandonment and sacrifice of their properties in 
the country, transmitted the disorder with fatal facility from 
one to the other. Beginning as it did about the middle of 
April, the increasing heat of summer further aided the dis¬ 
order, the symptoms of which, alike violent and sudden, made 
themselves the more remarked because the year was particularly 
exempt from maladies of every other description. 2 

1 Thucyd. ii. 5a; Diodor. xii. 45 5 Plutarch, Perikies, c. 34. It is to 
be remarked, that the Athenians, though their persons and moveahle 
property were crowded within the walls, had not driven in their sheep and 
cattle also, but had transported them over to Eubosa and the neighbouring 
islands (Thucyd. ii. 14), Hence they escaped a serious aggravation of 
their epidemic for in the accounts of the epidemics which desolated Home 
under similar circumstances, we find the accumulation of great numbers of 
cattle, along with human beings, specified as a terrible addition to the 
calamity (see Livy, uli. 66; Diortys. Hal. Ant. Horn. x. 53: compare 
Niebuhr, Romisch. Geseh. vol. ii. p. 90). 

* Thucyd. ii. 49. Ti> pkv yhp tros, &s ItpaKoyttro lit vivruv, pa\iara Sjj 
ixtivo fivoiror 4 s ris SMar iaSevelca Myxavsv tfa. Hippokratfis, in his 
description of the epidemic fever at Thasos, makes a similar remark on 
the absence of all other disorders at the time (Epidem. i, 8, vol. ii. p. 640, 
ed. Littr6), 
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Of this plague—or (more properly) eruptive typhoid fever, 1 
distinct from, yet analogous to, the small-pox—a description 
no less clear than impressive has been left by the historian 
Thucydides, himself not only a spectator but a sufferer. It 
is not one of the least of his merits, that his notice of the 
symptoms, given at so early a stage of medical science and 
observation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the 
present age, and to enable the malady to be understood and 
identified. The observations with which that notice is ushered 
in, deserve particular attention. “ In respect to this distemper 
(he says), let every man, physician or not, say what he thinks 
respecting the source from whence it may probably have 
arisen, and respecting the causes which he deems sufficiently 
powerful to have produced so great a revolution. But I, having 
myself had the distemper, and having seen others suffering 
under it, will state what it actually was, and will indicate 
in addition such other matters, as will furnish any man, who 
lays them to heart, with knowledge and the means of calculation 

1 “La description de Thucydide (observes M, Littrd, in his introduction 
to the works of Ilippokrates, t. i. p. 122) est tellement bonne qu’clle 
suffil pleinement pour nous Zaire comprenclre ce quo cette nncienne maladie 
a 6 t< 5 : et il est fort h regretter que des medecins tels qu’Hippocrate et 
Galicn n’aient rien ecrit sur les grandes ipidemies, dont ils ont 6 t& les 
spectateurs. Hippourate a dtd lemoin de cette peste racontee par Thucy¬ 
dide, et il nc nous en a pas laisse la description. Galien vit egalement Ja 
fievre eruptive qui dfeoia le inonde sous Marc Aurele, et qu'il appelle lui- 
m£me la longue peste. Cependant exceptd quelques mots epars dans scs 
volumincux ouvrages, exceptc quelques indications fugitives, il ne nous a 
ricn transmis sur un evenement medical aussi important; i. tel point que 
si nous n’uvions pas le recit de Thucydide, il nous seroit fort diflicile de 
nous faire une idde de celle qu’tt vue Galicn, et qui est la m£me (comme 
M. Hecker s’est attachi 1 le demontrer) que la nialadie connue sous Ic 
nom de Peste d'Athenes. C'ctait une fievre eruptive, diflerente de 3 a 
variole, et dteinte aujourd’hui. On a cru en voir les traces dans les 
charbons ( HvOpaices ) des livres Hippocratiques.” 

Both Krauss (Disquisitio de natnrfi morbi Atheniensium, Stuttgard, 
1831, p. 38) and Haiiser (llislorisch. Palliolog. Untcrsuchungen, Dresden, 
1839, p. 50) assimilate the pathological phenomena specified by Thucy¬ 
dides to different portions of the ’Eiri8j)fdai of HippokratSs. M. Littrd 
thinks that the resemblance is not close or precise, so as to admit of 
the one being identified with the other. “ Le tableau si frappant qu'en a 
tracd ce grand historian, ne se rdproduit pas certainement avec une neitetd 
suffisante dans les brefs details donnds par Hippocrate. Ia maiadie 
d’Alhdnes avoit un type si tranchd, que tous ceux qui en ont parld ont dll 
le rdproduire dans ses parties essentieUes.” (Argument aux 3 me Livre 
des Iipidemies, CEuvres d’Hippocrate, t. v. p. 64.) There appears good 
reason to believe that the great epidemic which prevailed in the Roman 
world under Marcus Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana) was a renewal of 
what is called the Plamie of Athens. 
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beforehand, in case the same misfortune should ever again 
occur.” 1 To record past facts, as a basis for rational prevision 
in regard to the future—the same sentiment which Thucydides 
mentions in his preface, 8 as having animated him to the 
composition of his history—was at that time a duty so little 
understood, that we have reason to admire not less the manner 
in which he performs it in practice, than the distinctness with 
which he conceives it in theory. We may infer from his 
language that speculation in his day was active respecting the 
causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful 
physics, and scanty stock of ascertained facts, which was all 
that could then be consulted. By resisting the itch of theoris¬ 
ing from one of those loose hypotheses which then appeared 
plausibly to explain everything, he probably renounced the 
point of view from which most credit and interest would be 
derivable at the time. But his simple and precise summary 
of observed facts carries with it an imperishable value, and 
even affords grounds for imagining that he was no stranger to 
the habits and training of his contemporary Hippokrates, and 
the other Asklepiads of Kos.® 

1 Thucyd. ii, 48. \eyeru piv alv vepi abroS, is muotoj yiyvt&tricet, ko\ 
laTpbs Kal fSidrnis, ijp' orov sue is yzvl<xBa.i aSirh, teal rets idrias Sirreras 
voplfrt Toereturijs prra$o\T}s ueavis elvai SirafU» is rd jnsraorijireK aytiv iyit 
Sf oTifv re iylyvero Kal tk<p' Sv &V Tis okottuv, el Tore util alBis iviititrot, 

lidkurr' bv typ‘ Tl rpoetSiis pi/ ayvottf, ravra Stiktitrw, au-nfs re voa-htras *01 
airris iSiiv &k\ous irda-yovras. 

Demokritus, among others, connected the generation of these epidemics 
with his general system of atoms, atmospheric effluvia, and elBaka: see 
Plnlarch, Symposiac. viii. 9, p. 733 ; Dcinokriti Fragment., ed. Mullach. 
lib. iv. p. 409. 

The causes of the Athenian epidemic as given by Diodorus (xii. 58)— 
unusual rains, watery quality of grain, absence of the Etesian winds, &c., 
may perhaps be true of the revival of the epidemic in the fifth year of the 
war, but can hardly be true of its first appearance; since Thucydides states 
that the year in other respects was -unusually healthy, and the epidemic 
was evidently brought from foreign parts to Peirseus. 

8 Thucyd. i. aa. 

3 See the words of Thucydides, ii. 49. koI ImoKaSipaen yokijs vticra 1 
Hirai 4 ir 4 larpav w vopaapivat eiirly, iir^etrav —which would seem to 
indicate a familiarity with the medical terminology [—compare also his 
allusion to the speculations of the physicians, cited in the previous note ; 
and c, 51—ri iriiirp S lalry Bepavevdptva, &c. 

In prooE how rare the conception was, in ancient times, of the importance 
of collecting and registering particular medical facts, I transcribe the 
following observations from M. Littre (CEuvres d’Hippocrate, t. iv. p. 646, 
Remarques Retrospectives). 

“Toutefois ce qu’il importe ici de constater, ce n’est pas qu’Hippocrate 
a observd de telle ou telle mani&re, tnais e’est qu’il a eu I’idfe de recueillir 
et de consigner des faits particuliea. En effel, rien, dans l’antiqultd, n’a 
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It is hardly within the province of an historian of Greece to 
repeat after Thucydides the painful enumeration of symptoms, 
violent in the extreme and pervading every portion of the 
bodily system, which marked this fearful disorder. Beginning 
in Peirceus, it quickly passed into the city, and both the one 
and the other was speedily filled with sickness and suffering, 
the like of which had never before been known. The seizures 
were sudden, and a large proportion of the sufferers perished 
after deplorable agonies on the seventh or on the ninth day. 
Others, whose strength of constitution carried them over this 
period, found themselves the victims of exhausting and incur¬ 
able diarrhoea afterwards: with others again, after traversing 
both these stages, the distemper fixed itself in some particular 
member, the eyes, the genitals, the hands, or the feet, which 
were rendered permanently useless, or in some cases ampu¬ 
tated, even where the patient himself recovered. There were 
also some whose recovery was attended with a total loss of 
memory, so that they no more knew themselves or recognised 
their friends. No treatment or remedy appearing, except in 
accidental cases, to produce any beneficial effect, the physicians 
or surgeons whose aid was invoked became completely at fault. 
While trying their accustomed means without avail, they soon 


Itl plus rare que ce soin : outre Hippocrate, je ne connois qu’Erasistrate 
qui se soit occupl de relater sous cette forme les rlsultats de son experience 
clinique. Ni Galien lni-mfime, ni Arltee, ni Soranus, ni les autres qui 
sont arrives jusqu ’4 nous, n’ont suivi un aussi louable exemple. Les 
observations consignees dans la collection Hippocratique constituent la 
plus grande partie, 4 beaucoup prks, de ce que rantiquiti a possldl en ce 
genre: et si, en commentant le travail d‘Hippocrate, on l’avait un peu 
iroiti, nous aurions des materiaux 4 l'aide desquels nous prendrions une 
idle bien plus precise de la pathologic de ces siecles reculls. . . . Mais 
tout en exprhnant ce regret et en reconnaissant cette utilite relative 4 nous 
autres modernes etvlritablement considerable, il feut ajouter que l’antiquitl 
avoit dans les faits et la doctrine Hippocratiques un aliment qui lai a suffi— 
et qu’une collection, mSme Itendue, d'histoires particulilres n’auroit pas 
alors modifil la mldecine, du moins la mldedne scientifique, essentielle- 
ment et au de !4 de la limite que comportoit la physiologie. Je pourrai 
montrer ailleuts que la doctrine d'Hippocrate et de l’lcole de Cos a £tl la 
seule solide, la seme fondle sur un aperpu vrai de la nature organisle; et que 
les sectes postlrieures, mithodisme et pneumatisme, n’ont batileurs theories 
que sur des hypotheses sans consist&nce, Mais ici je me contente de 
remarquer, que la pathologie, en tant que science, ne pent marcher qu ’4 
la suite de la physiologie, dont elle n’est qit’une des faces: et d’Hippocrate 
4 Galien inclusivement, la physiologie ne fit pas assez de progres pour 
rendre insuffisante la conception Hippocratique. II en rlsulte, nlcessaire- 
ment, que la, pathologic, toujours considerle comnte science, n’auroit 
pu, par quelque procedl que ce /tit, gagner que des corrections et des 
augmentations de ditail.” 
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ended by catching the malady themselves and perishing. 
The charms and incantations, 1 to which the unhappy patient 
resorted, were not likely to be more efficacious. While some 
asserted that the Peloponnesians had poisoned the cisterns of 
water, others referred the visitation to the wrath of the gods, 
and especially to Apollo, known by hearers of the Iliad as 
author of pestilence in the Greek host before Troy. It was 
remembered that this Delphian god had promised the Lace¬ 
daemonians, in reply to their application immediately before 
the war, that he would assist them whether invoked or unin¬ 
voked—and the disorder now raging was ascribed to the 
intervention of their irresistible ally; while the elderly men 
further called to mind an oracular verse sung in the time of 
their youth—“The Dorian war will come, and pestilence 
along with it.” 2 Under the distress which suggested, and was 
reciprocally aggravated by, these gloomy ideas, prophets were 
consulted, and supplications with solemn procession were held 
at the temples, to appease the divine wrath. 

When it was found that neither the priest nor the physician 

1 Compare the story of Thftlelas appeasing an epidemic at Sparta by his 
music and song (Flutaich, De Musicfi, p. 1146). 

Same of the ancient physicians were firm believers in the efficacy of 
these charms and incantations. Alexander of Tralles says that having 
originally treated them with contempt, he had convinced himself of their 
value by personal observation, and altered his opinion (ix. 4)—fyioi yoSv 
otovrai toii t&v ypaav pvBius iotKfveu rhs imptds, &mtp Kayi i> uixP‘ 
iroAAoo - rip xp^ v t 8b vn-i ray evapym ipaivopivay inela(h]v ehat Svyapuv 
ly avreiis. See an interesting and valuable dissertation, Origines Contagii, 
by Dr. C. F. Marx (Stuttgard, 1824, p. 129). 

The suffering Herakles, in his agony under the poisoned tunic, invokes 
the aoiSih along with the x ti P or */ 0 ' r > s iaroplas (Sophoklfis, Trachin. 1005). 

2 Thucyd. ii. 54, Qicncoyra oi rpeirfiirepai ird\ai $8fir8ai — 
AcupiaKfis ndXe/tos (cal Koip-hs fip' a iiry.” 

See also the first among the epistles ascribed to the orator Aischinds 
respecting a \mpis in Delos. 

It appears that there was a debate whether, in. this Hexameter verse, 
M/iis (famine) or Koipiis (pestilence) was the correct reading: and the 
probability is, that it had been originally composed with the word Xip&s— 
for men might well fancy beforehand that famine would be a sequel of 
the Dorian war, but they would not be likely to imagine pestilence as 
accompanying it. Yet (says Thucydides) the reading Koipis was held 
decidedly preferable, as best fitting to the actual circumstances (of 7ftp 
&yBpa>iroi irpbs & ista<tx»v rb/v {ivhtirjv fjroioWTo). And “if (he goes on to 
say) there should ever hereafter come another Dorian war, and famine along 
with it, the oracle will probably be reproduced with the word Aipos as part 

This deserves notice, as illustrating the sort of admitted licence with 
which men twisted the oracles or prophecies, so as to hit the feelings of the 
a -tv 1 moment 
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could retard the spread, or mitigate the intensity, of the dis¬ 
order, the Athenians abandoned themselves to despair, and the 
space within the walls became a scene of desolating misery. 
Every man attacked with the malady at once lost his courage— 
a state of depression, itself among the worst features of the case, 
which made him lie down and die, without any attempt to seek 
for preservatives. And though at first friends and relatives lent 
their aid to tend the sick with the usual family sympathies, yet 
so terrible was the number of these attendants who perished, 
“ like sheep,” from such contact, that at length no man would 
thus expose himself; while the most generous spirits, who per¬ 
sisted longest in the discharge of their duty, were carried off in 
the greatest numbers. 1 The patient was thus left to die alone 
and unheeded. Sometimes all the inmates of a house were 
swept away one after the other, no man being willing to go near 
it: desertion on one hand, attendance on the other, both tended 
to aggravate the calamity. There remained only those who, 
having had the disorder and recovered, were willing to tend the 
sufferers. These men formed the single exception to the all- 
pervading misery of the time—for the disorder seldom attacked 
any one twice, and when it did, the second attack was never 
fatal. Elate with their own escape, they deemed themselves 
out of the reach of all disease, and were full of compassionate 
kindness for others whose sufferings were just beginning. It 
was from them too that the principal attention to the bodies of 
deceased victims proceeded : for such was the state of dismay 
and sorrow, that even the nearest relatives neglected the 
sepulchral duties, sacred beyond all others in the eyes of a 
Greek. Nor is there any circumstance which conveys to us so 
vivid an idea of the prevalent agony and despair, as when we 
read in the words of an eye-witness, that the deaths took place 
among this close-packed crowd without the smallest decencies 
of attention 2 —that the dead and the dying lay piled one upon 

1 Compare Diodor. xiv. 70, who mentions similar distresses in the 
Carthaginian army besieging Syracuse, during the terrible epidemic with 
which it was attacked in 395 b.c. ; and Livy, xxv. 26, respecting the 
epidemic at Syracuse when it was besieged by Marcellus and the 
Romans. 

a Thucyd, ii. 52. Ohauv yap obx bvapxovtf&v, iv naMBats mnyn- 
paTs &ptf' (tovs Shut upevuv, 6 <j>Bipas iylyvs td otiStvl tciffptp, S\Xct km vexpot 
ir' akkfaois iwoffo^ffTtovrer t/teivro, real in nils & 8 <jis iKaXiviowro tail 
wepl t&j Kpfyas Inrdtras jjfuBnvTes, raS SSaroj briBvfttq. T a re !eph in 
oTs hnefimiPro, vsKp&v ar\ia abrov ivairoBninKdvTan ‘ biripfha(opiiiov yip 
toS Katcou ol (.vBpairai obic fjCMwes i! ri 7 Inuvrtu, is bXiyaptan i-rpivavro xai 
tepuv Kal baton bpoias. 
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another not merely in the public roads, but even in the temples, 
in spite of the understood defilement of the sacred building— 
that half-dead sufferers were seen lying round all the springs, 
from insupportable thirst—that the numerous corpses thus 
unburied and exposed, were in such a condition, that the dogs 
which meddled with them died in consequence, while no 
vultures or other birds of the like habits ever came near. 
Those bodies which escaped entire neglect were burnt or 
buried 1 without the customary mourning, and with unseemly 
carelessness. In some cases, the bearers of a body, passing by 
a funeral pile on which another body was burning, would put 
their own there to be burnt also; 2 or perhaps, if the pile was 
prepared ready for a body not yet arrived, would deposit their 
own upon it, set fire to the pile, and then depart. Such inde¬ 
cent confusion would have been intolerable to the feelings of 
the Athenians, in any ordinary times. 

To all these scenes of physical suffering, death, and reckless 
despair—was superadded another evil, which affected those who 
were fortunate enough to escape the rest. The bonds both of 
law and morality became relaxed, amidst such total uncertainty 
of every man both for his own life, and that of others. Men 
cared not to abstain from wrong, under circumstances in which 
punishment was not likely to overtake them—nor to put a 
check upon their passions, and endure privations, in obedience 
even to their strongest conviction, when the chance was so 
small of their living to reap reward or enjoy any future esteem. 
An interval, short and sweet, before their doom was realised—■ 
before they became plunged in the wide-spread misery which 
they witnessed around, and which affected indiscriminately the 
virtuous and the profligate—was all that they looked to enjoy ; 
embracing with avidity the immediate pleasures of sense, as 
well as such positive gains, however ill-gotten, as could be made 
the means of procuring them, and throwing aside all thought 
both of honour or of long-sighted advantage. Life and property 
being alike ephemeral, there was no hope left but to snatch a 
moment of enjoyment, before the outstretched hand of destiny 
should fall upon its victims. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 50: compare Livy, xli. 21, describing the epidemic at 
Home in 174 is.c. "Cadavera, intacta a canibus et vnlturibus, tabes ab- 
sumebat: satisque constabat, nec ilto, nec priore anno in lantS strage 
bourn hominumque vulturium nsqunm visum.” 

3 Thucyd. ii. 52. From the language of Thucydides, we see that this was 
regarded at Athens as highly unbecoming. Yet a passage of Plutarch seems 
to show that it was very common, in his time, to burn several bodies on the 
same funeral pile (Plutarch, Symposiac. iii. 4, p. 651). 
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The picture of society under the pressure of a murderous 
epidemic, with its train of physical torments, wretchedness, and 
demoralisation, has been drawn by more than one eminent 
author, but by none with more impressive fidelity and concise¬ 
ness than by Thucydides, 1 who had no predecessor, nor anything 
but the reality, to copy from. We may remark that amidst all 
the melancholy accompaniments of the time, there are no human 
sacrifices, such as those offered up at Carthage during pestilence 
to appease the anger of the gods—there are no cruel persecutions 
against imaginary authors of the disease, such as those against 
the Untori (anointers of doors) in the plague of Milan in 1630. 2 

Three years altogether did this calamity desolate Athens: 
continuously, during the entire second and third years of the 
war—after which followed a period of marked abatement for 
a year and a half: but it then revived again, and lasted for 
another year, with the same fury as at first. The public loss, 
over and above the private misery, which this unexpected enemy 
inflicted upon Athens, was incalculable. Out of 1200 horsemen, 
all among the rich men of the state, 300 died of the epidemic; 
besides 4400 hoplites out of the roll formally kept, and a 
number of the poorer population, so great as to defy computa¬ 
tion. 3 No efforts of the Peloponnesians could have done so 
much to ruin Athens, or to bring the war to a termination such 
as they desired: and the distemper told the more in their 
favour, as it never spread at all into Peloponnesus, though it 
passed from Athens to some of the more populous islands. 4 
The Lacedaemonian army was withdrawn from Attica somewhat 
earlier than it would otherwise have been, for fear of taking the 
contagion.® 

1 The description in the sixth book of Lucretius, translated and expanded 
from Thucydides—that of the plague at Florence in 1348, with which the 
Decameron of Boccaccio opens—and that of Defoe in his History of the 
Hague in London—are all well known. 

3 “ Carthaginienses, cum inter cetera mala etiam pesle laborarent, 
cruenta sacrorum rcligione, et scelere pro remedio, usi sunt: quippe homines 
ut victimas immolabant; pacem deorom sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro 
quorum vitft Dll rogari maxima solent ” (Justin, xviii. 6). 

For the facts respecting the plngue of Milan and the Union, see the 
interesting novel of Manzoni—Promessi Sposi—and the historical work of 
the same author—Storia della Colonna Infame. _ 

s Thucyd. iil. 87. rau ft &K\ov txkou &i/e(eiptros ipi 9 /t 4 s. Diodorus 
makes them above 10,000 (xii. £8) freemen and slaves together, which 
must be greatly beneath the reality. 

4 Thucyd. ii. 54. ruv &k\wv x a P^ tt>y voXvapBpuwihaTa, He does 

not specify what places these were :—perhaps Chios, but hardly Leslies, 
otherwise the fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island 
occurs. “ Thucyd. ii. 57. 
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But it was while the Lacedemonians were yet in Attica, and 
during the first freshness of the terrible malady, that Perikles 
equipped and conducted from Peirreus an armament of 100 
triremes and 4000 hoplites to attack the coasts of Peloponnesus : 
300 horsemen were also carried in some horse-transports, pre¬ 
pared for the occasion out of old triremes. To diminish the 
crowd accumulated in the city, was doubtless of beneficial 
tendency, and perhaps those who went aboard might consider 
it as a chance of escape to quit an infected home. But un¬ 
happily they carried the infection along with them, which 
desolated the fleet not less than the city, and crippled all its 
efforts. Reinforced by fifty ships of war from Chios and 
Lesbos, the Athenians first landed near Epidaurus in Pelopon¬ 
nesus, ravaging the territory and making an unavailing attemp’t 
upon the city: next they made like incursions on the more 
southerly portions of the Argolic peninsula—Troezen, Halieis, 
and Hermione; and lastly attacked and captured Prasire, on 
the eastern coast of Laconia- On returning to Athens, the 
same armament was immediately conducted under Agnon and 
Kleopompus, to press the siege of Potidaea, the blockade of 
which still continued without any visible progress. On arriving 
there, an attack was made on the walls by battering engines and 
by the other aggressive methods then practised; but nothing 
whatever was achieved. In fact, the armament became incom¬ 
petent for all serious effort, from the aggravated character which 
the distemper here assumed, communicated by the soldiers 
fresh from Athens even to those who had before been free 
from it at Potidaea. So frightful was the mortality, that out of 
the 4000 hoplites under Agnon, no less than 1050 died in the 
short space of forty days. The armament was brought back in 
this distressed condition to Athens, while the reduction of 
Potidsea was left as before to the slow course of blockade. 1 

On returning from the expedition against Peloponnesus, 
Perikles found his countrymen almost distracted 2 with their 
manifold sufferings. Over and above the raging epidemic, they 
had just gone over Attica and ascertained the devastations com¬ 
mitted by the invaders throughout all the territory (except the 
Marathonian 9 Telrapolis and Dekeleia—districts spared, as we 
are told, through indulgence founded on an ancient legendary 
sympathy) during their long stay of forty days. The rich had 

1 Thticyd. ii. 56-58. 

8 Thucyd. ii. 59. ijAAoWro rat yvii/tas, 

* Diodor. xii. 45 5 Ister ap. Schol. ad Soph. CEdip. Colon. 689 5 
fforodot- 
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found their comfortable mansions and farms, the poor their 
modest cottages, in the various denies, tom down and ruined. 
Death, 1 sickness, loss of property, and despair of the future, 
now rendered the Athenians angry and intractable to the last 
degree. They vented their feelings against Perikles as the 
cause not merely of the war, but also of all that they were 
now enduring. Either with or without his consent, they sent 
envoys to Sparta to open negotiations for peace, but the 
Spartans turned a deaf ear to the proposition. This new dis¬ 
appointment rendered them still more furious against Perikles, 
whose long-standing political enemies now doubtless found 
strong sympathy in their denunciations of his character and 
policy. That unshaken and majestic firmness, which ranked 
first among his many eminent qualities, was never more 
imperiously required and never more effectively manifested. 

Ill his capacity of Stratcgus or General, Perikles convoked a 
formal assembly of the people, for the purpose of vindicating 
himself publicly against the prevailing sentiment, and recom¬ 
mending perseverance in his line of policy. The speeches made 
by his opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by Thu¬ 
cydides ; but that of Perikles himself is set down at consider¬ 
able length, and a memorable discourse it is. It strikingly 
brings into relief both the character of the man and the impress 
of actual circumstances—an impregnable mind conscious not 
only of right purposes but of just and reasonable anticipations, 
and bearing up with manliness, or even defiance, against the 
natural difficulty of the case, heightened by an extreme of in¬ 
calculable misfortune. He had foreseen, 2 while advising the 
war originally, the probable impatience of his countrymen 
under its first hardships, but he could not foresee the epidemic 
by which that impatience had been exasperated into madness : 
and he now addressed them not merely with unabated adhe¬ 
rence to his own deliberate convictions, but also in a tone of 
reproachful remonstrance against their unmerited change of 
sentiment towards him—seeking at the some time to combat 
that uncontrolled despair which for the moment overlaid both 
their pride and their patriotism. Far from humbling himself 
before the present sentiment, it is at this time that he sets 
forth his titles to their esteem in the most direct and unqualified 
manner, and claims the continuance of that which they had so 

1 Thucyd. li. 65. 'O ftey Hfjpuis, tin ijr 1 iXnaa&vuv ipptifievas, IoW/hjto 
Aral TOVTtov' of Be Buwtroi naka icT’fipara Karct rl)V x&pav otfcoSo/itan -re Kai 
ira\vTf\iiri Karaintevals &iroXo>A.e/n(rei, 

2 Thucyd. i. 140. 
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long accorded, as something belonging to him by acquired 
right. 

His main object, throughout this discourse, is to fill the 
minds of his audience with patriotic sympathy for the weal of 
the entire city, so as to counterbalance the absorbing sense of 
private woe. If the collective city flourishes (he argues), private 
misfortunes may at least be borne : but no amount of private 
prosperity will avail, if the collective city falls (a proposition 
literally true in ancient times and under the circumstances of 
ancient warfare—though less true at present). “ Distracted by 
domestic calamity, ye are now angry both with me who advised 
you to go to war, and with j'ourselves who followed the advice. 
Ye listened to me, considering me superior to others in judge¬ 
ment, in speech, in patriotism, and in incorruptible probity 3 — 
nor ought I now to be treated as culpable for giving such 
advice, when in point of fact the war was unavoidable and 
there would have been still greater danger in shrinking from it. 
I am the same man, still unchanged—but ye in your misfor¬ 
tunes cannot stand to the convictions which ye adopted when 
yet unhurt. Extreme and unforeseen, indeed, are the sorrows 
which have fallen upon you: yet inhabiting as ye do a great 
city, and brought up in dispositions suitable to it, ye must also 
resolve to bear up against the utmost pressure of adversity, 
and never to surrender your dignity. I have often explained 
to you that ye have no reason to doubt of eventual success 
in the war, but I will now remind you, more emphatically 
than before, and even with a degree of ostentation suitable as 
a stimulus to your present unnatural depression—that your 
naval force makes you masters not only of your allies, but of 
the entire sea 2 —one half of the visible field for action and 
employment. Compared with so vast a power as this, the 
temporary use of your houses and territory is a mere trifle—an 
ornamental accessory not worth considering: and this too, if 
ye preserve your freedom, ye will quickly recover. It was 
your fathers who first gained this empire, without any of the 

1 Thticyd. ii. 60, Kalroi i/10'1 rotoirtp aytipl ipylCetrBe, is olSevbs oiapai 
%<rtroiy that yv&val re ra Sfayra, koI ippnvevtrcu ravra, ^lAdiroA Is re teal 
Xpvpiray Kpttffaav. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 62. 5 s teal rSSt, 5 pot SomTre oHr’ Boroi sriiirore 

iyBupnBjjvai brapxov Spiv pey(Bovs rrept is ri/v &pxfa 0 Hr’ iyit if rots Tply 
hiyats' ovS' by yuy ixpytrupiiv KOpvwSetrrepav ixovn r%v Trpotnrolrjtriy, el pit 
KO.rtarev\riypivovs Spas irapb to elxbs ItSpay, OUtrBe pev ybp rav t-vpp&xoV 
piyov Spx«iv—iydjSsoiro^mtxwSiiofupSv ratv is xpijtriy <pavepav, yys K«\ 6 a\dr- 
rt)s, rov Irepov Spas msvrbs Kvptararovs Svras, iifStray re vvv vepetrBe, kb) 

M sr Kiev /3av\7iB!jre. 
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advantages which ye now enjoy ; ye must not disgrace yourselves 
by losing what they acquired. Delighting, as ye all do in the 
honour and empire enjoyed by the city, ye must not shrink 
from the toils whereby alone that honour is sustained: more¬ 
over ye now fight, not merely for freedom instead of slavery, 
but for empire against loss of empire, with all the perils arising 
out of imperial unpopularity. It is not safe for you now to 
abdicate, even if ye chose to do so; for ye hold your empire 
like a despotism—unjust perhaps in the original acquisition, 
but ruinous to part with when once acquired. Be not angry 
with me, whose advice ye followed in going to war, because the 
enemy have done such damage as might be expected from 
them: still less on account of this unforeseen distemper: I 
know that this makes me an object of your special present 
hatred, though very unjustly, unless ye will consent to give me 
credit also for any unexpected good luck which may occur. 
Our city derives its particular glory from unshaken bearing up 
against misfortune: her power, her name, her empire of Greeks 
over Greeks, are such as have never before been seen: and 
if we choose to be great, we must take the consequence of 
that temporary envy and hatred which is the necessary price 
of permanent renown. Behave yc now in a manner worthy of 
that glory: display that courage which is essential to protect 
you against disgrace at present, as well as to guarantee your 
honour for the future. Send no further embassy to Sparta, 
and bear your misfortunes without showing symptoms of 
distress.” 1 

The irresistible reason, as well as the proud and resolute 
bearing of this discourse, set forth with an eloquence which it 
was not possible for Thucydides to reproduce—together with 
the age and character of Perikles—carried the assent of the 
assembled people; who when in the Pnyx and engaged accord¬ 
ing to habit on public matters, would for a moment forget their 
private sufferings in considerations of the safety and grandeur 
of Athens. Possibly indeed, those sufferings, though still con¬ 
tinuing, might become somewhat alleviated when the invaders 
quitted Attica, and when it was no longer indispensable for all 
the population to confine itself within the walls. Accordingly, 
the assembly resolved that no further propositions should be 
made for peace, and that the war should be prosecuted with 
vigour. 

But though the public resolution thus, adopted showed the 

1 Tluicyd. ii. 60-64. I give a general summary of this memorable 
speech, without settine forth its full contents, still less the exact words. 
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ancient habit of deference to the authority of PeriklOs, the 
sentiments of individuals taken separately were still those of 
anger against him as the author of that system which had 
brought them into so much distress. His political opponents 
—Kleon, Simmias, or Lakratidas, perhaps all three in con¬ 
junction—took care to provide an opportunity for this pre¬ 
valent irritation to manifest itself in act, by bringing an accusa¬ 
tion against him before the dikastery. The accusation is said 
to have been preferred on the ground of pecuniary malversation, 
and ended by his being sentenced to pay a considerable fine, 
the amount of which is differently reported—fifteen, fifty, or 
eighty talents, by different authors. 1 The accusing party thus 
appeared to have carried their point, and to have disgraced, as 
well as excluded from re-election, the veteran statesman. The 
event however disappointed their expectations. The imposition 
of the fine not only satiated all the irritation of the people 
against him, but even occasioned a serious reaction in his 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65; Plato, Goigias, p. 515, c. JI ; Hutareli, Perikles, <*. 35; 
Diodor. xii. c. 38-45- About Simmias, as the vehement enemy of Periklfis, 
see Plutarch, Keipub. Ger. Prsecept. p. 805. 

Plutarch and Diodorus both state that I'eriklls was not only fined, but 
also removed from his office of Stratdgus. Thucydidfe mentions the fine, 
but not the removal; and his silence leads me to doubt the reality of the 
latter event altogether. For with such a man' as PeriklSs, a vote of 
removal would have been a penalty more marked and cutting than the fine: 
moreover, removal from office, though capable of being pronounced by 
vote of the public assembly, would hardly be inflicted as penalty by the 
dikastery. 

I imagine the events to have passed as follows : The Stratggi, with most 
other officers of the Commonwealth, were changed or re-elected at the 
beginning of Hekatombceon, the first month of the Attic year; that is, 
somewhere about Midsummer. Now the Peloponnesian army, invading 
Attica about the end of March or beginning of April, and remaining forty 
days, would leave the country about the first week in May. Perikles 
returned from his expedition against Peloponnesus shortly after they left 
Attica; that is, about the middle of May (Thucyd. ii. 57): there still re¬ 
mained therefore a month or six weeks before his office of StratSgus 
naturally expired, and required renewal. It was during this interval 
(which Thucydides expresses by the words (rt S' 4 <Trparrfyat,.ii. 59) that he 
convoked the assembly and delivered the harangue recently mentioned. 

But when the time for a new election of Stratdgi arrived, the enemies of 
PeriUlds opposed his re-election, and brought a charge against him in that 
trial of accountability to which every magistrate at Athens was exposed, 
after his period of office. They alleged against him some official mis¬ 
conduct in reference to the public money—and the dikastery visited him 
with a fine. His re-election was thus prevented, and with a man who bad 
been so often re-elected, this might be loosely called “ taking away the 
office of general so that the language of Plutarch and Diodorus, as well 
as the silence of Thucydidds, would on this supposition be justified. 
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favour, and brought back as strongly as ever the ancient senti¬ 
ment of esteem and admiration. It was quickly found that 
those who had succeeded Periklfcs as generals neither possessed 
nor deserved in an equal degree the public confidence. He 
was accordingly soon re-elected, with as much power and 
influence as he had ever in his life enjoyed. 1 

But that life, long, honourable, and useful, had already been 
prolonged considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and there 
were but too many circumstances, besides the recent fine, 
which tended to hasten as well as to embitter its close. At 
the very moment when Perildes was preaching to his country¬ 
men, in a tone almost reproachful, the necessity of manful 
and unabated devotion to the common country, in the midst 
of private suffering—he was himself among the greatest of 
sufferers, and most hardly pressed to set the example of 
observing his own precepts. The epidemic carried off not 
merely his two sons (the only two legitimate, Xanthippus and 
Paralus), but also his sister, several other relatives, and his best 
and most useful political friends. Amidst this train of domes¬ 
tic calamities, and in the funeral obsequies of so many of his 
dearest friends, he remained master of his grief, and main¬ 
tained his habitual self-command, until the last misfortune— 
the death of his favourite son Paralus, which left his. house 
without any legitimate representative to maintain the family 
and the hereditary sacred rites. On this final blow', though he 
strove to command himself as before, yet at the obsequies of 
the young man, when it became his duty to place a wreath on 
the dead body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst 
out, for the first time in his life, into profuse tears and 
sobbing. 2 

In the midst of these several personal trials he received the 
intimation, through Alkibiades and some other friends, of the 
restored confidence of the people towards him, and of his re- 
election to the office of Strategus. But it was not without 
difficulty that he was persuaded to present himself again at the 
public assembly, and resume the direction of affairs. The 
regret of the people was formally expressed to him for the 
recent sentence—perhaps indeed the fine may have been 
repaid to him, or some evasion of it permitted, saving the 
forms of law 3 —in the present temper of the city; which was 

1 Thucyd. ii. 65. 2 Plutarch, Periklfe, c. 36. 

s See Plutarch, Demnsthen. c. ay, about the manner of bringing about 
such an evasion of a fine: compare also the letter of M. Bocckh, in 
Meineke, Fragment. Comic. Grxcor. ad Franm. Eupolid., ii. vq. 
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further displayed towards him by the grant of a remarkable 
exemption from a law of his own original proposition. He 
had himself, some years before, been the author of that law, 
whereby the citizenship of Athens was restricted to persons 
born both of Athenian fathers and Athenian mothers, under 
which restriction several thousand persons, illegitimate on the 
mother’s side, are said to have been deprived of the citizen¬ 
ship, on occasion of a public distribution of corn. Invidious 
as it appeared to grant, to Perikles singly, an exemption from 
a law which had been strictly enforced against so many others, 
the people -were now moved not less by compassion than by 
anxiety to redress their own previous severity. Without a 
legitimate heir, the house of Perikles, one branch of the great 
Alknueonid Gens by his mother’s side, would be left deserted, 
and the continuity of the family sacred rites would be broken 
—a misfortune painfully felt by every Athenian family, as cal¬ 
culated to wrong all the deceased members, and provoke their 
posthumous displeasure towards the city. Accordingly, per¬ 
mission was granted to Periklfis to legitimise, and to inscribe 
in his own gens and phratry, his natural son by Aspasia, who 
bore his own name. 1 

It was thus that Perikles was reinstated in his post of Strate- 
gus as well as in his ascendency over the public counsels— 
seemingly about August or September—430 b.c. He lived 
about one year longer, and seems to have maintained his 
influence as long as his health permitted. Yet we hear 
nothing of him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not to 
the violent symptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow and 
wearing fever, 3 which undermined his strength as well as his 
capacity. To a friend who came to ask after him when in this 
disease, Perikles replied by showing a charm or amulet which 
his female relations had hung about his neck—a proof how low 
he was reduced, and how completely he had become a passive 
subject in the hands of others. And according to another 
anecdote which we read, yet more interesting and equally 
illustrative of his character—it was during his last moments, 
when he was lying apparently unconscious and insensible, that 
the friends around his bed were passing in review the acts of 
his life, and the nine trophies which he had erected at different 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 37. 

* Plutarch (Perik. c. 38) treats the slow disorder under which he 
suffered as one of the forms of the epidemic : but this can hardly be correct, 
when we read the very marked character of the latter, as described by 
Thucydidfe. 
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times for so many victories. He heard what they said) though 
they fancied that he was past hearing, and interrupted them 
by remarking—“ What you praise in my life, belongs partly to 
good fortune—and is, at best, common to me with many other 
generals. But the peculiarity of which I am most proud, 
you have not noticed—no Athenian has ever put on mourning 
through any action of mine.” 1 

Such a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satisfactory 
to recall at such a moment than any other, illustrates that 
long-sighted calculation, aversion to distant or hazardous enter¬ 
prise, and economy of the public force, which, marked his 
entire political career; a career long, beyond all parallel in the 
history of Athens—since he maintained a great influence, 
gradually swelling into a decisive personal ascendency, for 
between thirty and forty years. His character has been pre¬ 
sented in very different lights by different authors both ancient 
and modern, and our materials for striking the balance are 
not so good as we could wish. But his immense and long- 
continued supremacy, as well as his unparalleled eloquence,, 
are facts attested not less by his enemies than by his friends— 
nay, even more forcibly by the former than by the latter. The- 
comic writers, who hated him, and whose trade it was to deride- 
and hunt down every leading political character, exhaust their 
powers of illustration in setting forth both the one and the- 
other: 2 Teleldeides, Kratlnus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, all 
hearers and all enemies, speak of him like Olympian Zeus- 
hurling thunder and lightning—like HeraklSs and Achilles— 
as the only speaker on whose lips persuasion sat and who left 1 
his sting in the minds of his audience : while Plato the philo¬ 
sopher, 3 who disapproved of his political working and of the- 
moral effects which he produced upon Athens, nevertheless 
extols his intellectual and oratorical ascendency—“his majestic 
intelligence ”—in language not less decisive than Thucydides. 
There is another point of eulogy, not less valuable, on which, 
the testimony appears uncontradicted: throughout his long 
career, amidst the hottest political animosities, the conduct of 
PeriklSs towards opponents was always mild and liberal. 4 The 
conscious self-esteem and arrogance of manner, with which the- 

1 Plutarch, PeriklSs, & 38. 

8 Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 4, 8, 13, 16 ; Eupolis. Fragm, vi. p.459, 

ed. Meineke. Cicero (De Orator, iii, 34 ; Brutus, 9—11) and Quintilian- 
(ii, 16, 19; x. x, 82) count only as witnesses at second-hand, 

8 Plato, Gorgias, c, 71, p. 516; Phsedrus, c. S 4 , P- 270. n epiKhda, rbv- 
ouroj /ifi-yceXoirperoU tro<pby HirBpa, Plato, Meno. p. 94 B. 

* Plutarch, PeriklSs, c. 10-39. 
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contemporary poet Ion reproached him, 1 contrasting it with the 
unpretending simplicity of his own patron ICimon—though 
probably invidiously exaggerated, is doubtless in substance 
well founded, and those who read the last speech given above 
out of Thucydides trill at once recognise in it this attribute. 
His natural taste, his love of philosophical research, and his 
unwearied application to public affairs, all contributed to 
alienate him from ordinary familiarity, and to make him care¬ 
less, perhaps improperly careless, of the lesser means of 
conciliating public favour. 

But admitting this latter reproach to be well-founded, as it 
seems to be, it helps to negative that greater and graver politi¬ 
cal crime which has been imputed to him, of sacrificing the 
permanent well-being and morality of the state to the mainten¬ 
ance of his own political power—of corrupting the people by 
distributions of the public money. “ He gave the reins to the 
people (in Plutarch’s words 2 3 * ) and shaped his administration 
for their immediate favour, by always providing at home some 
public spectacle or festival or procession, thus nursing up the 
city in elegant pleasures—and by sending out every year sixty 
triremes manned by citizen-seamen on full pay, who were thus 
kept in practice and acquired nautical skill.” 

Now the charge here made against Perikles, and supported 
by allegations in themselves honourable rather than otherwise 
—of a vicious appetite for immediate popularity, and of im¬ 
proper concessions to the immediate feelings of the people 
against their permanent interests—is precisely that which 
Thucydides in the most pointed manner denies; and not 
.merely denies, but contrasts Perikles with his successors in the 
express circumstance that they did so, while he did not. The 
language of the contemporary historian 8 well deserves to be 

1 Plutarch, FSrikles, c. 5. 

3 Plutarch, Ferikids, c. IX. Aii> koI rore ud\urra rep Slipup r&s f/vlas 
ivels 6 HepwX?! broKireiero irpbs x^P lv —“d /re*' two Oiav munlyvptK\v tj 
iariaatv wu/raV elvai fiqxaviinfms iv arret, sol StarratbayayaV owe a/witrois 
ySot/aTs rtyviMv — i^KOVTa Se Tptfipeis na6' etctxrrov ivmvrbv Iter e/iaw, iv 
oTr eroXA-ol to )v mjAiTtoif tvb.eoV o/crw pnjvas gju/utrfioi, p.e\eruv res lipia kuI 
ptavSivavres rijo vavnuiiv ipiteipiav. 

Compare c. 9, where Plutarch says that Periklfis, having no other means 
of contending against the abundant private largesses of his rival ICimon, re¬ 
sorted to the expedient of distributing the public money among the citizens, 
in order to gain influence; acting in this matter upon the advice of his 
friend Demonides, according to the statement of Aristotle. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 65. 'ExeTvos piev (Hepii&ijs) Svvarbs t>v ry re d^tdfian xal 

rg 71/ij/ip, %pmp.ir<ev re Siatpayas iSapirar os yevifieros, xar- 

• S ‘X * T “ v\l]6os i\evSepws, xai obx tfyero p.a\\ov vv‘ avrov j) ctiirbs 
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cited—“ Periklds, powerful from dignity of character as well as 
from wisdom, and conspicuously above the least tinge of cor¬ 
ruption, held back the people with a free hand, and was their 
real leader instead of being led by them. For not being a 
seeker of power from unworthy sources, he did not speak with 
any view to present favour, but had sufficient sense of dignity 
to contradict them on occasion, even braving their displeasure. 
Thus whenever he perceived them insolently and unseasonably 
confident, he shaped his speeches in such manner as to alarm 
and beat them down : when again he saw them unduly- 
frightened, he tried to counteract it and restore their confi¬ 
dence : so that the government was in name a democracy, but 
in reality an empire exercised by the first citizen in the state. 
But those who succeeded after his death, being more equal 
one with another, and each of them desiring pre-eminence over 
the rest, adopted the different course of courting the favour of 
the people and sacrificing to that object even important state- 
interests. From whence arose many other bad measures, as 
might be expected in a great and imperial city, and especially 
the Sicilian expedition,” &c. 

It will be seen that the judgement here quoted from Thucy¬ 
dides contradicts, in an unqualified manner, the reproaches 
commonly made against Perikles of having corrupted the 
Athenian people—by distributions of the public money, and 
by giving way to their unwise caprices—for the purpose of 
acquiring and maintaining his own political power. Nay, the 
historian particularly notes the opposite qualities—self-judge¬ 
ment, conscious dignity, indifference to immediate popular 
applause or wrath when set against what was permanently right 
and useful—as the special characteristic of that great statesman. 
A distinction might indeed be possible, and Plutarch professes 

pye, Sia t 4 flit KTiifievas if oi vpogptcdvTUv ri/v bvvafuv irpbs hdorfiv n Aeyoiv, 
4xA’ iymv iir’ df iibarei Hal -pbs opyiv TL avroiiteiv. 'Oirire yovv atailcuro 
r» aliroiis irapa teaipbv Sffpet 8apgouyras t \iyoiy tcaTitrApggey iirl t 4 tpoSeiaOt ir 
teal SeSwras aS iMyas ayrittaOigrp ird\iv iir 1 rb Bapeiiv. 'Eylyyero Si 
\6ytp fibv Sp/iOKparla, tpy<? Si forb rov trptlrrou ivBpbs apx^l, Oi Si ttetrepov 
igat pSAAov ai/Tol irpbs dAAffAour uVTts, «al opeyipievai to 0 irp&ros cksotss 
ylyyeoBtti, irpairorTo icaB’ pSovis Tcp bpay teal ra wpdypara dyStSdyai, ’E£ 
&v fiAAo re iroAAo, dii iv peydKti iriAei tea) dpxh v ^xoiop, ppaprhBp, teal 
b ir SitcoXlav irAoSs’ is oi Toffotrop yytipps k/edprppea ijy, Sec. Compare 
Plutarch, Hildas, c. 3, 

‘A^iuois and aj-impta, as used by Tbucydidfe, seem to differ in this respect r 
’Aflwinr signifies a man’s dignity, or pretensions to esteem and influence, as. 
felt and measured by himself; his seme of dignity ; ’Af lapa means his 
dignity, properly so called j as felt and appreciated by others. See i. 37, 
41. 69- 
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to note such distinction, between the earlier and the later part 
of his long political career. Perikles began (so that biographer 
says) by corrupting the people in order to acquire power; but 
having acquired it, he employed it in an independent and 
patriotic manner, so that the judgement of Thucydides, true 
respecting the later part of his life, would not be applicable to 
the earlier. This distinction may be to a certain degree well- 
founded, inasmuch as the power of opposing a bold and 
successful resistance to temporary aberrations of the public 
mind necessarily implies an established influence, and can hardly 
ever be exercised even by the firmest politician during his 
years of commencement. He is at that time necessarily the 
adjunct of some party or tendency which he finds already in 
operation, and has to stand forward actively and assiduously 
before he can create for himself a separate personal influence. 
But while we admit the distinction to this extent, there is 
nothing to warrant us in restricting the encomium of Thu- 
cydidSs exclusively to the later life of Perikles, or in represent¬ 
ing the earlier life as something in pointed contrast with that 
encomium. Construing fairly what the historian says, he 
evidently did not so conceive the earlier life of Periklfis. Either 
those political changes which are held by Plato, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and others, to demonstrate the corrupting effect of 
Perikles and his political ascendency—such as the limitation 
of the functions of the Areopagus, as well as of the power of 
the magistrates, the establishment of the numerous and frequent 
popular dikasteries with regular pay, and perhaps also the 
assignment of pay to those who attended the Ekklesia, the 
expenditure for public works, religious edifices and ornaments, 
the Diobely (or distribution of two oboli per head to the poorer 
citizens at various festivals, in order that they might be able to 
pay for tbeir places in the theatre), taking it as it then stood, 
&c.—did not appear to Thucydides mischievous and corrupting, 
as these other writers thought them; or else he did not 
particularly refer them to Perikles. 

Both are true, probably to some extent. The internal 
political changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus and the 
dikasteries, took place when Perikles was a young man, and 
when he cannot be supposed to have yet acquired the immense 
personal weight which afterwards belonged to him (Ephialtfis in 
fact seems in those early days to have been a greater man than 
Periklfis, if we may judge by the fact that he was selected by 
his political adversaries for assassination)—so that they might 
with greater propriety be ascribed to the party with which 
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Perikles was connected, rather than to that statesman himself. 
But next, we have no reason to presume that Thucydides con¬ 
sidered these changes as injurious, or as having deteriorated the 
Athenian character. All that he does say as to the working of 
Perikles on the sentiment and actions of his countrymen is 
eminently favourable. He represents the presidency of that 
statesman as moderate, cautious, conservative, and successful; 
he describes him as uniformly keeping back the people from 
rash enterprises, and from attempts to extend their empire—as 
looking forward to the necessity of a war, and maintaining the 
naval, military, and financial forces of the state in constant 
condition to stand it—as calculating, with long-sighted wisdom, 
the conditions on which ultimate success depended. If we 
follow the elaborate funeral harangue of Perikles (which Thu¬ 
cydides, since he produces it at length, probably considered as 
faithfully illustrating the political point of view of that states¬ 
man), we shall discover a conception of democratical equality 
no less rational than generous; an anxious care for the recrea¬ 
tion and comfort of the citizens, but no disposition to emanci¬ 
pate them from active obligation, either public or private—and 
least of all, any idea of dispensing with such activity by abusive 
largesses out of the general revenue. The whole picture, drawn 
by Perikles, of Athens “as the schoolmistress of Greece, 1 ' 
implies a prominent development of private industry and 
commerce not less than of public citizenship and soldiership,— 
of letters, arts, and recreative varieties of taste. 

Though ThucydidSs does not directly canvass the con¬ 
stitutional changes effected in Athens under Perikles, yet 
everything which he does say leads us to believe that he 
accounted the working of that statesman, upon the whole, on 
Athenian power as well as on Athenian character, eminently 
valuable, and his death as an irreparable loss. And we may 
thus appeal to the judgement of an historian who is our best 
witness in every conceivable respect, as a valid reply to the 
charge against Perikles of having corrupted the Athenian habits, 
character, and government. If he spent a large amount of the 
public treasure upon religious edifices and ornaments, and 
upon stately works for the city,—yet the sum which he left 
untouched, ready for use at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, was such as to appear more than sufficient for all purposes 
of defence, or public safety, or military honour. It cannot be 
shown of Perikles that he ever sacrificed the greater object to 
the less—the permanent and substantially valuable, to the 
transitory and showy—assured present possessions, to the lust 
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of new, distant, or uncertain conquests. If his advice had 
been listened to, the rashness which brought on the defeat 
of the Athenian Tolmidfis at Koroneia in Bosotia would have 
been avoided, and Athens might probably have maintained 
her ascendency over Megara and Bceotia, which would have 
protected her territory from invasion, and given a new turn to 
the subsequent history. Perild6s is not to be treated as the 
author of the Athenian character: he found it with its very 
marked positive characteristics and susceptibilities, among 
which those which he chiefly brought out and improved were 
the best. The lust of expeditions against the Persians, which 
Kimon would have pushed into Egypt and Cyprus, he repressed, 
after it had accomplished all which couid be usefully aimed at. 
The ambition of Athens he moderated rather than encouraged: 
the democratical movement of Athens he regularised, and 
worked out into judicial institutions which ranked among 
the prominent features of Athenian life, and worked, in my 
judgement, with a very large balance of benefit to the national 
mind as well as to individual security, in spite of the many 
defects in their direct character as tribunals. But that point 
in which there was the greatest difference between Athens, as 
Periklfis found it and as he left it, is unquestionably, the pacific 
and intellectual development—rhetoric, poetry, arts, philoso¬ 
phical research, and recreative variety. To which if we add, 
great improvement in the cultivation of the Attic soil,—exten¬ 
sion of Athenian trade—attainment and laborious maintenance 
of the maximum of maritime skill (attested by the battles of 
Phonnio)—enlargement of the area of complete security by 
construction of the Long Walls—lastly, the clothing of Athens 
in her imperial mantle, by ornaments architectural and 
sculptural,—we shall make out a case of genuine progress 
realised during the political life of Perikles, such as the evils 
imputed to him, far more imaginary than real, will go but a 
little way to alloy. How little, comparatively speaking, of 
the picture drawn by PeriklGs in his funeral harangue of 431 
E.c. would have been correct, if the harangue had been 
delivered over those warriors who fell at Tanagra twenty-seven 
years before 1 

It has been remarked by M. Boeckh, 1 that Perikles sacrificed 

r^Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. ch. xv. p, 399, Eng. Trans. 

Kulzen, in the second Beylage to his treatise, Perikles als Staatsmann (p, 
169-200), has collected and inserted a list of various characters of Perikles, 
from twenty different authors, English, French, and German. That of 
Wachsmuth is the best of the collection—though even he appears to think 
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the landed proprietors of Attica to the maritime interests and 
empire of Athens. This is of course founded on the destructive 
invasions of the country during the Peloponnesian war; for 
down to the commencement of that war the position of Attic 
cultivators and proprietors was particularly enviable: and the 
censure of M, Boeckh therefore depends upon the question, 
how far Perikles contributed to produce, or had it in his power 
to avert, this melancholy war, in its results so fatal not merely 
to Athens, but to the entire Grecian race. Now here again, if 
we follow attentively the narrative of Thucydides, we shall see 
that, in the judgement of that historian, not only Perikles did 
not bring on the war, but he could not have averted it without 
such concessions as Athenian prudence as well as Athenian 
patriotism peremptorily forbade. Moreover we shall see, that 
the calculations on which Perikles grounded his hopes of 
success if driven to war, were (in the opinion of the historian) 
perfectly sound and safe. We may even go further, and affirm, 
that the administration of PeriklGs during the fourteen years 
preceding the war, exhibits a “ moderation” (to use the words 
of Thucydides 1 ) dictated chiefly by anxiety to avoid raising 
causes of war. If in the months immediately preceding the 
breaking out of the war, after the conduct of the Corinthians 
at Potidsea, and the resolutions of the congress at Sparta, he 
resisted strenuously all compliance with special demands from 
Sparta—we must recollect that these were demands essentially 
insincere, in which partial compliance would have lowered the 
dignity of Athens without ensuring peace. The stories about 
Pheidias, Aspasia, and the Mcgarians, even if we should grant 
that there is some truth at the bottom of them, must, according 
to Thucydides, be looked upon at worst as concomitants and 
pretexts, rather than as real causes, of the war: though modern 
authors in speaking of Perikles are but too apt to use expressions 
which tacitly assume these stories to be well founded. 

Seeing then that Perikles did not bring on, and could not 
have averted, the Peloponnesian war—that he steered his 
course in reference to that event with the long-sighted prudence 
of one who knew that the safety and the dignity of imperial 
Athens were essentially interwoven—we have no right to throw 
upon him the blame of sacrificing the landed proprietors of 

that Periklcis is to blame for having introduced a set of institutions which 
none hut himself could work well. 

1 Thucyd, ii. 65. perplas iftiysiro. i. 144, Sfxat Sk Sri £ 0 e\oflev 
Sovvai Kara rat iroAifiov 3 s oitx ap^o/i(V, itpxon&vovs 

afmroifisBcu 
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Attica. These proprietors might indeed be excused for com¬ 
plaining, where they suffered so ruinously. But the impartial 
historian, looking at the whole of the case, cannot admit their 
complaints as a ground for censuring the Athenian statesman. 

The relation of Athens to her allies, the weak point of her 
position, it was beyond the power of Perikles seriously to amend; 
probably also beyond his will, since the idea of political in¬ 
corporation, as well as that of providing a common and equal 
confederate bond sustained by effective federal authority, 
between different cities, was rarely entertained even by the 
best Greek minds. 1 2 We hear that he tried to summon at 
Athens a congress of deputies from all cities of Greece, the 
allies of Athens included ; s but the scheme could not be 
brought to bear, in consequence of the reluctance, noway 
surprising, of the Peloponnesians. Practically, the allies were 
not badly treated during his administration: and if among the 
other bad consequences of the prolonged war, they as well as 
Athens and all other Greeks come to suffer more and more, 
this depends upon causes with which he is not chargeable, and 
upon proceedings which departed altogether from his wise and 
sober calculations. Taking him altogether, with his powers of 
thought, speech, and action—his competence civil and military, 
in the council as well as in the field—his vigorous and cultivated 
intellect, and his comprehensive ideas of a community in 
pacific and many-sided development—his incorruptible public 
morality, caution, and firmness, in a country where all those 
qualities were rare, and the union of them in the same individual 
of course much rarer—we shall find him without a parallel 
throughout the whole course of Grecian history. 

Under the great mortality and pressure of sickness at Athens, 
operations of war naturally languished; while the enemies also, 
though more active, had but little success. A fleet of 100 
triremes with 1000 lioplites on board, was sent by the Lacedae¬ 
monians under Knemus to attack Zakynthus, but accomplished 
nothing beyond devastation of the open parts of the island; 
and then returned home. And it was shortly after this, towards 
the month of September, that the Ambrakiots made an attack 

1 Herodotus (i. 170) mentions that previous to the conquest of the twelve 

Ionic cities in Asia by Crcesus, ThaISs had advised them to consolidate 
themselves all into one single city-government at Teos, and to reduce the 
existing cities to mere demes or constituent, fractional, municipalities— r&s 
81 fiAAar ohceojievas (MlSev favor vo/tlfeff&u Kardirep «£ StJ fuu eJtr. 

It is remarkable to observe that Herodotus himself bestows his unqualified 
commendation on this idea. 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 17. 
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upon the Amphilochian town called Argos, situated on the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Ambrakia; which town, as has 
been recounted in the preceding chapter, had been wrested 
from them two years before by the Athenians under Phormio 
and restored to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. The 
Ambrakiots, as colonists and allies of Corinth, were at the 
same time animated by active enmity to the Athenian influence 
in Akamania, and by desire to regain the lost town of Argos. 
Procuring aid from the Chaonians and some other Epirotic 
tribes, they inarched against Argos, and after laying waste the 
territory, endeavoured to take the town by assault, but were 
repulsed and obliged to retire. 1 This expedition appears to 
have impressed the Athenians with the necessity of a standing 
force to protect their interest in those parts; so that in the 
autumn Phormio was sent with a squadron of twenty triremes 
to occupy Naupaktus (now inhabited by the Messenians) as a 
permanent naval station, and to watch the entrance of the 
Corinthian Gulf. 2 We shall find in the events of the succeeding 
year ample confirmation of this necessity. 

Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime 
force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their 
single privateers, especially the Megarian privateers from the 
harbour of Niscea, were active in injuring her commerce 8 —and 
not merely the commerce of Athens, but also that of other 
neutral Greeks, without scruple or discrimination. Several 
merchantmen and fishing-vessels, with a considerable number 
of prisoners, were thus captured. 1 Such prisoners as fell into 
the hands of the Lacedemonians,—even neutral Greeks as 
well as Athenians,—were all put to death, and their bodies 
cast into clefts of the mountains. In regard to the neutrals, 
this capture was piratical, and the slaughter unwarrantably 
cruel, judged even by the received practice of the Greeks, 
deficient as that was on the score of humanity. But to dismiss 
these neutral prisoners, or to sell them as slaves, would have 
given publicity to a piratical capture and provoked the neutral 
towns; so that the prisoners were probably slain as the best 
way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing evidence. 5 

1 Thucyd. ji. 68. * Thucyd. ii. 69. a Thucyd. iii. 51, 

4 Thucyd. ii. 67-69 j Herodot. vii. 137. Respecting the Lacedaemonian 
privateering during the Peloponnesian war, compare Thucyd. v. 115 : com¬ 
pare also Xenophon, Hellen. v. 1. 29. 

5 Thucyd. ii. 67, Of AoKeSatpSnoi iirfy(av, robs IprSpovs 0 Or %\afiov 
'hBqvalav leal rSiv (vppulxav h initial repl TleXoirSwyerav vKiovras for0- 
tertivavres leal is tpiparyyas ierBaKifres. Tlapras yip SJ? tear’ ipxis rov 
woKepoo of AmceSutpweoi, Sirovs \dffoiev ip rp 8 a\ier<rp, Sis seoieplovs 
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Some of these Peloponnesian privateers ranged as far as the 
south-western coast of Asia Minor, where they found temporary 
shelter, and interrupted the trading-vessels from Phaselis and 
Phoenicia to Athens; to protect which the Athenians de¬ 
spatched in the course of the autumn a squadron of six triremes 
under MelC'sander. He was further directed to ensure the 
collection of the ordinary tribute from Athenian subject-allies, 
and probably to raise such contributions as he could elsewhere. 
In the prosecution of this latter duty, he undertook an expedi¬ 
tion from the sea-coast against one of the Lykian towns in the 
interior, but his attack was repelled with loss, and he himself 
slain. 1 

An opportunity soon afforded itself to the Athenians of 
retaliating on Sparta for this cruel treatment of the maritime 
prisoners. In execution of the idea projected at the com¬ 
mencement of the war, the Lacedemonians sent Aneristus and 
two Others as envoys to Persia, for the purpose of soliciting 
from the Great King aids of money and troops against Athens; 
the dissensions among the Greeks thus gradually paving the 
way for him to regain his ascendency in the y-Egean. Timagoras 
of Tegea, together with an Argeian named Pollis without any 
formal mission from his city, and the Corinthian Aristeus, 
accompanied them. As the sea was in the power of Athens, 
they travelled overland through Thrace to the Hellespont. 
Aristeus, eager to leave nothing untried for the relief of 
Potidtea, prevailed upon them to make application to Sitalk£s, 
king of the Odrysian Thracians, That prince was then in 
alliance with Athens, and his son Sadokus had even received 
the grant of Athenian citizenship. Yet the envoys thought it 
possible not only to detach him from the Athenian alliance, 
but even to obtain from him an army to act against the Athenians 
and raise the blockade of Potidcea. On being refused, they 
lastly applied to him for a safe escort to the banks of the 
Hellespont, in their way towards Persia. But Learchus and 
Ameiniades, then Athenian residents near the person of 
Sitalkes, had influence enough not only to cause rejection of 

Sii<pBttpav : koI Toil ptra 'AB-qvalwv ^vptroXefiovuras mi roiis nijti utO' 
lr 4 p»iv. 

The Lacctkemonian admiral Alkidas slew all the prisoners taken on 
board merchantmen, off the coast of Ionia, in the ensuing year (Thucyd. iii. 
32). Even this was considered extremely rigorous, and excited strong 
remonstrance j yet the mariners slain were not neutrals, but belonged to the 
subject-allies of Athens ; moreover Alkidas was in his flight, and obliged 
to make choice between killing his prisoners, or setting them free, 

1 Thucyd. ii, 69, 
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these requests, but also to induce Sadokus, as a testimony of 
zeal in his new character of Athenian citizen, to assist them in 
seizing the persons of Aristeus and his companions in their 
journey through Thrace. Accordingly the whole party were 
seized and conducted as prisoners to Athens, where they were 
forthwith put to death, without trial or permission to speak— 
and their bodies cast into rocky chasms, as a reprisal for the 
captured seamen slain by the Lacedsemonians. 1 

Such revenge against Aristeus, the instigator of the revolt 
of Potidrea, relieved the Athenians from a dangerous enemy; 

1 Thucyd. ii. 67. Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. iii. ch. 20, p. 129) 
says that “ the envoys were sacrificed chiefly to give a decent colour to the 
baseness ” of killing Aristeus, from whom the Athenians feared subsequent 
evil, in consequence of his ability and active spirit. I do not think this is 
fairly contained in the words of Thucydides. He puts in the foreground of 
Athenian motive, doubtless, fear from the future energy of Aristeus ; but if 
that had been the only motive, the Athenians would probably have slain 
him singly without the rest: they would hardly think it necessary to provide 
themselves with any “decent colour ” in the way that Dr. Thirlwall sug¬ 
gests. Thucydides names the special feeling of the Athenians against 
Aristeus (in my judgement) chiefly in order to explain the extreme haste of 
the Athenian sentence of execution— auBrjpepiv — Sucplrous, &c.: they were 
under the influence of combined motives—lear, revenge, retaliation. 

The envoys here slain were sons of Sperthigs and liulis, former Spartan 
heralds who had gone up to Xerxes at Susa to offer their heads as atone¬ 
ment for the previous conduct of the Spartans in killing the heralds of 
Darius. Xerxes dismissed them unhurt,—so that the anger of Talthybius 
(the heroic progenitor of the family of heralds at Sparta) remained still 
unsatisfied: it was only satisfied by the death of their two sons now slain 
by the Athenians, The fact that the two persons now slain were sons of 
those two (SperthiSs and Bulis) who had previously gone to Susa to tender 
their lives,—is spoken of as a “romantic and tragical coincidence.” But 
there surely is very little to wonder at. The functions of herald at Sparta 
were the privilege of a particular gens 01 family: every herald therefore 
was ex officio the son of a herald. Now when the Lacedaemonians, at the 
beginning of this Peloponnesian war, were looking out for two members of 
the Heraldic Gens to send up to Susa, upon whom would they so naturally 
fix as upon the sons of those two men who had been to Susa before? These 
sons had doubtless heard their fathers talk a great deal about it—probably 
with interest and satisfaction, since they derived great glory from the un¬ 
accepted offer of their lives in atonement. There was a particular reason 
why these two men should be taken, in preference to any other heralds, to 
fulfil this dangerous mission: and doubtless when they perished in it, the 
religious imagination of the Lacedtemoninns would group all the series of 
events as consummation of the judgement inflicted by Talthybius in Iris 
anger (Herodot. vii, 135— t>s Kiyovtxi AwceSaifulnoi). 

It appears that AnSrislus, the herald here slain, had distinguished himself 
personally in that capture of fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the 
Lacedaemonians, for which the Athenians were how retaliating (Herodot. 
vii. 137). Though this passage of Herodotus is not clear, yet the sense 
here put upon it is the natural one—and clearer (In my jndgement) than that 
which O. MUller would propose instead of it (Dorians, ii. p. 437). 
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and that blockaded city was now left to its fate. About mid¬ 
winter it capitulated, after a blockade of two years, and after 
going through the extreme of suffering from famine to such a 
degree, that some of those who died were even eaten by the 
survivors. In spite of such intolerable distress, the Athenian 
generals, Xenophon - son of Euripides and his two colleagues, 
admitted them to favourable terms of capitulation—allowing 
the whole population and the Corinthian allies to retire freely, 
with a specified sum of money per head, as well as with one 
garment for each man and two for each woman—so that they 
found shelter among the Chalkidic townships in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. These terms were singularly favourable, consider¬ 
ing the desperate state of the city, which must very soon have 
surrendered at discretion. But the hardships, even of the 
army without, in the cold of winter, were very severe, and they 
had become thoroughly tired both of the duration and the 
expense of the siege. The cost to Athens had been not less 
than 2000 talents; since the assailant force had never been 
lower than-3000 hoplites, during the entire two years of the 
siege, and for a portion of the time considerably greater— 
each hoplite receiving two drachmas per diem. The Athenians 
at home, when they learnt the terms of the capitulation, were 
displeased with the generals for the indulgence shown,—since 
a little additional patience would have constrained the city to 
surrender at discretion; in which case the expense would have 
been partly made good by selling the prisoners as slaves—and 
Athenian vengeance probably gratified by putting the warriors 
to death. 1 * A body of 1000 colonists were sent from Athens 
to occupy Potidtea and its vacant territory. 3 

Two full years had now elapsed since the actual commence¬ 
ment of war by the attack of the Thebans on Platsea. Yet the 
Peloponnesians had accomplished no part of what they 
expected. They had not rescued Potidcea, nor had their 
twice-repeated invasion, although assisted by the unexpected 
disasters arising from the epidemic, as yet brought Athens to 
any sufficient humiliation—though perhaps the envoys which 
she had sent during the foregoing summer with propositions 
for peace (contrary to the advice of Perikles) may have 
produced an impression that she could not hold out long. At 
the same time the Peloponnesian allies had on their side 

1 Thucyd, ii. 70 ; iii. 17, However, the displeasure of the Athenians 

against the commanders cannot have been very serious, since Xenophon 
was appointed to command against the Chalkidians in the ensuing year. 

3 Diodor. xii. 46. 
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suffered little damage, since the ravages inflicted by the 
Athenian fleet on their coast may have been nearly com¬ 
pensated by the booty which their invading hoops gained in 
Attica. Probably by this time the public opinion in Greece 
had contracted an unhappy familiarity with the state of war, so 
that nothing but some decisive loss and humiliation on one 
side at least, if not on both, would suffice to terminate it. In 
this third spring, the Peloponnesians did not repeat their 
annual march into Attica—deterred, partly, we may suppose, 
by fear of the epidemic yet raging there—but still more, by 
the strong desire of the Thebans to take their revenge on 
Platma. 

To this ill-fated city, Archidamus marched forthwith at the 
head of the confederate army. No sooner had he entered and 
begun to lay waste the territory, than the Platsean heralds came 
forth to arrest his hand, and accosted him in the following 
terms:—“Archidamus, and ye men of Lacedaemon, ye act wrong 
and in a manner neither worthy of yourselves nor of your fathers, 
in thus invading the territory of Platsea. For the Lacedemonian 
Pausanias son of Kleombrotus, after he had liberated Greece 
from the Persians, in conjunction with those Greeks who stood 
forward to bear their share of the danger, offered sacrifice to 
Zeus Eleutherius in the market-place of Platea ; and there, in 
presence of all the allies, assigned to the Platoeans their own 
city and territory to hold in full autonomy, so that none should 
invade them wrongfully or with a view to enslave them: should 
such invasion occur, the allies present pledged themselves to 
stand forward with all their force as protectors. While your 
fathers made to us this grant in consideration of our valour 
and forwardness in that perilous emergency, ye are now doing 
the precise contrary: ye are come along with our worst enemies 
the Thebans to enslave us. And we on our side now adjure 
you, calling to witness the gods who sanctioned that oath, as 
well as your paternal and our local gods, not to violate the 
oath by doing wrong to the Plattean territory, but to let us live 
on in that autonomy which Pausanias guaranteed.” 1 

Whereunto Archidamus replied—“Ye speak fairly, men of 
Platasa, if your conduct shall be in harmony with your words. 
Remain autonomous yourselves, as Pausanias granted, and 
help us to liberate those other Greeks, who, after having shared 
in the same dangers and sworn the same oath along with you, 
have now been enslaved by the Athenians. It is for their 
liberation and that of the other Greeks that this formidable 
1 Thiicyd. ii. 71, 73. 
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outfit of war has been brought forth. Pursuant to your oaths, 
ye ought by rights, and we now invite you, to take active part 
in this object. But if ye cannot act thus, at least remain quiet, 
conformably to the summons which we have already sent to 
you. Enjoy your own territory, and remain neutral—receiving 
both parties as friends, but neither party for warlike purposes. 
With this we shall be satisfied.” 

The reply of Archidamus discloses by allusion a circumstance 
which the historian bad not before directly mentioned ; that the 
Lacedemonians had sent a formal summons to the Platteans to 
renounce their alliance with Athens and remain neutral.. At 
what time this took place, 1 we know not, but it marks the 
peculiar sentiment attaching to the town. But the Platteans 
did not comply with the invitation thus repeated. The heralds, 
having returned for instructions into the city, brought back for 
answer, that compliance was impossible, without the consent 
of the Athenians, since their wives and families were now 
harboured at Athens: besides, if they should profess neutrality, 
and admit both parties as friends, the Thebans might again 
make an attempt to surprise their city. In reply to their 
scruples, Archidamus again addressed them—“Well then— 
hand over your city and houses to us Lacedaemonians: mark 
out the boundaries of your territory: specify the number of 
your fruit-trees, and all your other property which admits of 
being numbered; and then retire whithersoever ye choose, as 
long as the war continues. As soon as it is over, we will restore 
to you all that we have received—in the interim we will hold 
it in trust, and keep it in cultivation, and pay you such an 
allowance as shall suffice for your wants.” 2 

The proposition now made was so fair and tempting, that the 
general body of the Platmans were at first inclined to accept it, 
provided the Athenians would acquiesce. They obtained from 
Archidamus a truce long enough to enable them to send envoys 
to Athens. After communication with the Athenian assembly, 
the envoys returned to Platcea bearing the following answer— 

“ Men of Platsea, the Athenians say they have never yet per¬ 
mitted you to be wronged since the alliance first began,—nor 
will they now betray you, but will help you to the best of their 
power. And they adjure you, by the oaths which your fathers 
swore to them, not to depart in any way from the alliance." 

1 This previous summons is again alluded to oftei wards, on occasion of 
the slaughter of the Platcean prisoners (iii. 68 ); St 6 n rivre &KAov %pi- 
vov^low SrjBev, &c. 

s Thucyd. ii. 73, 74. 
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This message awakened in the bosoms of the Plaheans the 
full force of ancient and tenacious sentiment. They resolved 
to maintain, at all cost, and even to the extreme of ruin, if 
necessity should require it, their union with Athens. It was 
indeed impossible that they could do otherwise (considering 
the position of their wives and families) without the consent of 
the Athenians. Though we cannot wonder that the latter 
refused consent, we may yet remark, that, in their situation, 
a perfectly generous ally might well have granted it. For the 
forces of Platrea counted for little as a portion of the aggregate 
strength of Athens; nor could the Athenians possibly protect 
it against the superior land-force of their enemies. In fact, so 
hopeless was the attempt, that they never even tried, throughout 
the whole course of the long subsequent blockade. 

The final refusal of the Platteans was proclaimed to Archi- 
damus by word of mouth from the walls, since it was not 
thought safe to send out any messenger. As soon as the 
Spartan prince heard the answer, he prepared for hostile opera¬ 
tions,—apparently with very sincere reluctance, attested in the 
following invocation emphatically pronounced:— 

“ Ye Gods and Heroes, who hold the Platacan territory, be 
ye my witnesses, that we have not in the first instance wrong¬ 
fully—not until these Platxans have first renounced the oaths 
binding on all of us—’invaded this territory, in which our 
fathers defeated the Persians after prayers to you, and which 
ye granted as propitious for Greeks to fight in: nor shall wc 
commit wrong in what we may do further, for we have taken 
pains to tender reasonable terms, but without success. Be ye 
now consenting parties: may those who are beginning the 
wrong receive punishment for it—may those who are aiming to 
inflict penalty righteously, obtain their object." 

It was thus that Archidamus, in language delivered probably 
under the walls, and within hearing of the citizens who manned 
them, endeavoured to conciliate the gods and heroes of that 
town which he was about to ruin and depopulate. The whole 
of this preliminary debate, 1 So strikingly and dramatically set 
forth by Thucydides, illustrates the respectful reluctance with 
which the Lacedaemonians first brought themselves to assail 
this scene of the glories of their fathers. What deserves remark 
is, that their direct sentiment attaches itself, not at all to the 
Platoean people, but only to the Platsean territory. It is purely 
local,.though it becomes partially transferred to the people, as 
tenants of this spot, by secondary association. We see, indeed* 

1 Thucyd. ii. 71-75. 
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that nothing but the long-standing antipathy of the Thebans 
induced Archidamus to undertake the enterprise ; for the con¬ 
quest of Plataea was of no avail towards the main objects of 
the war, though the exposed situation of the town caused it to 
be crushed between the two great contending forces in Greece. 

Archidamus now commenced the siege forthwith, in full 
hopes that his numerous army, the entire strength of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian confederacy, would soon capture a place, of no great 
size, and probably not very well fortified—yet defended by a 
resolute garrison of 400 native citizens, with eighty Athenians. 1 
There was no one else in the town, except no female slaves 
for cooking. The fruit-trees, cut down in laying waste the 
cultivated land, sufficed to form a strong palisade all round the 
town, so as completely to enclose the inhabitants. Next, Archi¬ 
damus, having abundance of timber near at hand in the forests 
of Kithasron, began to erect a mound against a portion of the 
town wall, so as to be able to scale it by an inclined plane, and 
thus take the place by assault. Wood, stones, and earth, were 
piled up in a vast heap—cross palings of wood being carried 
on each side of it, in parallel lines at right angles to the town 
wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose mass of materials 
between them together. For seventy days and as many nights 
did the army labour at this work, without any intermission, 
taking turns for food and Tepose; and through such unremitting 
assiduity, the mound approached near to the height of the 
town wall. But as it gradually mounted up, the Plataeans were 
not idle on their side: they constructed an additional wall of 
wood, which they planted on the top of their own town wall so 
as to heighten the part in contact with the enemy’s mound ; 
sustaining it by brickwork behind, for which the neighbouring 
houses furnished materials. Hides, raw as well as dressed, 
were suspended in front of it, in order to protect the workmen 
against missiles, and the wood-work against fire-carrying arrows. 2 
And as the besiegers still continued heaping up materials, to 
raise their mound to the height even of this recent addition, 
the Plataeans met them by breaking a hole in the lower part 
of their town wall, and pulling in the earth from the lower 
portion of the mound; which then fell in at the top, and left 
a vacant space near the wall. This the besiegers filled up by 
letting down quantities of stiff clay rolled up in wattled reeds, 
which could not be pulled away in the same manner. Again, 
the Plataeans dug a subterranean passage from the interior of 
their town to the ground immediately under the mound, and 

1 Thucyd. iii. 68. E Thucyd. ii. yq, 
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thus carried away unseen its earthy foundation; so that the 
besiegers saw their mound continually sinking down, in spite 
of fresh additions at the top—yet without knowing the reason. 
Nevertheless it was plain that these stratagems would be in the 
end ineffectual, and the Platseans accordingly built a new portion 
of town wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent, taking 
its start from the old town wall on each side of the mound. 
The besiegers were thus deprived of all benefit from the mound, 
assuming it to be successfully completed; since when they had 
marched over it, there stood in front of them a new town wall 
requiring to be carried in like manner. 

Nor was this the only method of attack employed. Archi- 
damus further brought up battering engines, one of which 
greatly shook and endangered the additional height of wall 
built by the Platseans against the mound; while others were 
brought to bear on different portions of the circuit of the town 
wall. Against these new assailants, various means of defence 
were used. The defenders on the walls let down ropes, got 
hold of the head of the approaching engine, and pulled it by 
main force out of the right line, either upwards or sideways; 
or they prepared heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached 
at both ends by long iron chains to two poles projecting at 
right angles from the wall, by means of which poles it was 
raised and held aloft: so that at the proper moment when the 
battering machine approached the wall, the chain was suddenly 
let go, and the beam fell down with great violence directly upon 
the engine, breaking off its projecting beak. 1 However rude 
these defensive processes may seem, they were found effective 
against the besiegers, who saw themselves, at the close of three 
months' unavailing efforts, obliged to renounce the idea of 
taking the town in any other way than by the process of blockade 
and famine—a process alike tedious and costly. 8 

Before they would incur so much inconvenience, however, 
they had recourse to one further stratagem—that of trying to 
set the town on fire. From the height of their mound, they 
threw down large quantities of fagots, partly into the space 
between the mound and the newly-built crescent wall—partly, 
as far as they could reach, into other parts of the city: pitch 
and other combustibles were next added, and the whole, mass 
set on fire. The conflagration was tremendous, such as had 

1 The various expedients, such as those here described, employed both 
for offence and defence in the ancient sieges, are noticed and discussed in 
.•Eneas Poliorlcetie. c. 33 seq, 

a Thucyd. ii. 76. 
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never been before seen: a large portion of the town became 
unapproachable, and the whole of it narrowly escaped destruc¬ 
tion. Nothing could have preserved it, had the wind been 
rather more favourable. There was indeed a further story of 
an opportune thunder-storm coming to extinguish the flames, 
which Thucydides does not seem to credit. 1 In spite of much 
partial damage, the town remained still defensible, and the 
spirit of the inhabitants unsubdued. 

There now remained no other resource except to build a 
wall of circumvallation round Platasa, and trust to the slow 
process of famine. The task was distributed in suitable frac¬ 
tions among the various confederate cities, and completed 
about the middle of September, a little before the autumnal 
equinox. 3 Two distinct walls were constructed, with sixteen 
feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one 
very thick wall. There were moreover two ditches, out of 
which the bricks for the wall had been taken—one on the 
inside towards Platan, and the other on the outside against any 
foreign relieving force. The interior covered space between 
the walls was intended to serve as permanent quarters for the 
troops left on guard, consisting half of Boeotians and half of 
Peloponnesians. 3 

At the same time that Archidamus began the siege of Platsea, 
the Athenians on their side despatched a force of 2000 hoplites 
and 200 horsemen to the Chalkidic peninsula, under Xenophon 
son of Euripides (with two colleagues), the same who had 
granted so recently the capitulation of Potidcea. It was neces¬ 
sary doubtless to convoy and establish the new colonists who 
were about to occupy the deserted site of Potidcea. Moreover, 

1 Thucyd. ij, 77. 

a Thucyd. il. _ 7S. Kal iireiSii ttclv i^elpyairTO irfp\ ’ApKTOvpov imroKis, 
&c,, at the period of the year when the star Arcturus rises immediately 
before sunrise—that is, some time between the 12th and 17th of September: 
see Goller’s note on the passage. Thucydides does not often give any fixed 
marks to discriminate the various periods of the year, as we find here done. 
The Greek months were all lunar months, or nominally so : the names of 
months, as well as the practice of intercalation to rectify the calendar, 
varied from city to city j so that if Thucydides had specified the day of the 
Attic month Hoedromion (instead of specifying the rising of Arcturus) on 
which this work was finished, many of his readers would not have distinctly 
understood him. Hippocrates also, in indications of time for medical 
purposes, employs the appearance of Arcturus and other stars. 

8 Thucyd. li. 78 ; iii. 21. From this description of the double wall and 
covered quarters provided for what was foreknown as a long blockade, we 
may understand the sufferings of the Athenian troops (who probably had no 
double wall) in the two years’ blockade of Potidcea—and their readiness to 
grant an easy capitulation to the besieged: see a few panes above. 
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the general had acquired some knowledge of the position and 
parties of the Chalkidic towns, and hoped to he able to act 
against them with effect. He first invaded the territory belong¬ 
ing to the Bottirean town of Spartolus, not without hopes that 
the city itself would be betrayed to him by intelligences within. 
But this was prevented by the arrival of an additional force 
from Olynthus, partly hoplites, partly peltasts. Such peltasts, 
a species of troops between heavy-armed and light-armed, 
furnished rvilh a pelta (or light shield) and short spear or 
javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalkidic 
Greeks, being equipped in a manner half Greek and half 
Thracian: we shall find them hereafter much improved and 
turned to account by some of the ablest Grecian generals. 
The Chalkidic hoplites are generally of inferior merit: on the 
other hand, their cavalry and their peltasts are very good. In 
the action which now took place under the walls of Spartfilus, 
the Athenian hoplites defeated those of the enemy, but their 
cavalry and their light troops were completely worsted by the 
Chalkidic. These latter, still further strengthened by the arrival 
of fresh peltasts from Olynthus, ventured even to attack the 
Athenian hoplites, who thought it prudent to fall back upon 
the two companies left in reserve to guard the baggage. During 
this retreat they were harassed by the Chalkidic horse and 
light-armed, who retired when the Athenians turned upon them, 
but attacked them on all sides when on their march, and 
employed missiles so effectively that the retreating hoplites 
could no longer maintain a steady order, but took to flight and 
sought refuge at Potidrea. Four hundred and thirty hoplites, 
near one-fourth of the whole force, together with all three 
generals, perished in this defeat, while the expedition returned 
in dishonour to Athens. 1 

In the western parts of Greece, the arms of Athens and her 
allies were more successful. The Ambrakiots, exasperated by 
their repulse from the Amphilochian Argos, during the preced¬ 
ing year, had been induced to conceive new and larger plans 
of aggression against both the Akaraanians and Athenians. In 
concert with their mother-city Corinth, where they obtained 
warm support, they prevailed upon the Lacedaemonians to take 
part in a simultaneous attack of Akarnania, by land as well as 
by sea, which would prevent the Akarnanians from concen¬ 
trating their forces in any one point, and would put each of their 
townships upon an isolated self-defence; so that all of them 
might be overpowered in succession, and detached, together 
1 Thucyd. ii. 79. 
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with Kephallenia and Zakynthus (Zante), from the Athenian 
alliance. The fleet of Phormio at Naupaktus, consisting only 
of twenty triremes, was accounted incompetent to cope with a 
Peloponnesian fleet such as might be fitted out at Corinth. 
There was even some hope that the important station at Nau¬ 
paktus might itself be taken, so as to expel the Athenians 
completely from those parts. 

The scheme of operations now projected was far more com¬ 
prehensive than anything which the war had yet afforded. The 
land-force of the Ambrakiots, together with their neighbours 
and fellow-colonists the Leukadiaus and Anaktorians, assembled 
near their own city ; while their maritime force was collected 
at Lenkas, on the Akamanian coast. The force at Ambrakia 
was joined, not only by Knemus, the Lacedremonian admiral, 
with 1000 Peloponnesian hoplites, who found means to cross 
over from Peloponnesus, eluding the vigilance of Phormio—but 
also by a numerous body of Epirotic and Macedonian auxiliaries, 
collected even from the distant and northernmost tribes. A 
thousand Chaonians were present, under the command of 
Photyus and Nikanor, two annual chiefs chosen from the regal 
gens. Neither this tribe, nor the Thesprotians who came along 
with them, acknowledged any hereditary king. The Molossians 
and Atintancs, who also joined the force, were under Sabylin- 
thus, regent on behalf of the young prince Thaiypas. There 
came, besides, the Parausei, from die banks of the river A6us, 
under their king Orcedus, together with 1000 Orest®, a tribe 
rather Macedonian than Epirot, sent by their king Antiochus. 
Even king Perdikkas, though then nominally in alliance with 
Athens, sent xooo of his Macedonian subjects, who however 
arrived too late to be of any use. 1 This large and diverse body 
of Epirotic invaders, a new phenomenon in Grecian history, 
and got together doubtless by the hopes of plunder, proves the 
extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of 
Ambrakia—a city destined to become in later days the capital 
of the Epirotic king Pyrrhus. 

It had been concerted that the Peloponnesian fleet from 
Corinth should join that already assembled at Leukas, and act 
upon the coast of Akarnania at the same time that the land-force 
marched into that territory. But Kngmus, finding the land- 
force united and ready near Ambrakia, deemed it unnecessary 
to await the fleet from Corinth, and marched straight into 
Akarnania, through Limnaa, a frontier village territory belong¬ 
ing to the Amphilochian Argos. He directed his march upon 
1 Thucyd. ii, 80, 
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Stratus—an interior town, the chief place in Akarnania—the 
capture of which would be likely to carry with it the surrender 
of the rest; especially as the Akarnanians, distracted by the 
presence of the ships at Leukas, and alarmed by the large body 
of invaders on their frontier, did not dare to leave their own 
separate homes, so that Stratus was left altogether to its own 
citizens. Nor was Phormio, though they sent an urgent mes¬ 
sage to him, in any condition to help them; since he could not 
leave Naupaktus unguarded, when the large fleet from Corinth 
was known to be approaching. Under such circumstances, 
Kn£mus and his army indulged confident hopes of overpower¬ 
ing Stratus without difficulty. They marched in three divisions: 
the Epirots in the centre—the Leukadians and Anaktorians on 
the right—the Peloponnesians and Ambrakiots, together with 
Knemus himself, on the left. So little expectation was enter¬ 
tained of resistance, that these three divisions took no pains to 
keep near, or even in sight of each other. Both the Greek 
divisions, indeed, maintained a good order of march, and kept 
proper scouts on the look-out; but the Epirots advanced with¬ 
out any care or order; especially the Chaonians, who formed 
the van. These men, accounted the most warlike of all the 
Epirotic tribes, were so full of conceit and rashness, that when 
they approached near to Stratus, they would not halt to 
encamp and assail the place conjointly with the Greeks; but 
marched along with the other Epirots right forward to the town, 
intending to attack it single-handed, and confident that they 
should carry it at the first assault before the Greeks came up, 
so that the entire glory would be theirs. The Stratians watched 
and profited by this imprudence. Planting ambuscades in 
convenient places, and suffering the Epirots to approach without 
suspicion near to the gates, they then suddenly sallied out and 
attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and 
assailed them at the same time. The Chaonians who formed 
the van, thus completely surprised, were routed with great 
slaughter; while the other Epirots fled, after but little resistance. 
So much had they hurried forward in advance of their Greek 
allies, that neither the right nor the left division were aware of 
the battle, until the flying barbarians, hotly pursued by the 
Akarnanians, made it known to them. The two divisions then 
joined, protected the fugitives, and restrained further pursuit— 
the Stratians declining to come to hand-combat with them until 
the other Akarnanians should arrive. They seriously annoyed 
the forces of KnSmus, however, by distant slinging, in which 
the Akarnanians were pre-eminently skilful Knlmus did not 
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choose to persist in his attack under such discouraging circum¬ 
stances. As soon as night arrived, so that there was no longer 
any fear of slingers, he retreated to the river Anapus, a distance 
of between nine and ten miles. Well aware that the news of the 
victory would attract other Akamanian forces immediately to 
the aid of Stratus, he took advantage of the arrival of his own 
Akarnanian allies from GEniadco (the only town in the country 
which was attached to the Lacedaemonian interest) and sought 
shelter near their city. From thence his troops dispersed, and 
returned to their respective homes. 1 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesian fleet from Corinth, which had 
been destined toco-operate with Knemus off the coast of Akar- 
nania, bad found difficulties in its passage alike unexpected and 
insuperable. Mustering forty-seven triremes of Corinth, Sikyon, 
and other places, with a body of soldiers on board and with 
accompanying store-vessels—it departed from the harbour of 
Corinth and made its way along the northern coast of Achaia. 
Its commanders, not intending to meddle with Phormio and his 
twenty ships at Naupaktus, never imagined that he would ven¬ 
ture to attack a number so greatly superior. The triremes were 
accordingly fitted out more as transports for numerous soldiers 
than with any view to naval combat—and with little attention 
to the choice of skilful rowers. 2 

Except in the combat near Korkyra, and there only partially 
—the Peloponnesians had never yet made actual trial of 
Athenian maritime efficiency, at the point of excellence which 
it had now reached. Themselves retaining the old unimproved 
mode of fighting and of working ships at sea, they had no 
practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
by Athenian training. Among the Athenians, on the conti ary, 
not only the seamen generally had a confirmed feeling of 
their own superiority—but Phormio especially, the ablest 
of all their captains, always familiarised his men with the 
conviction, that no Peloponnesian fleet, be its number ever 
so great, could possibly contend against them with success. 3 

1 Thucyd. ii. 82; Diodor. xii. 48. 

B Thucyd. ii. S3, oix&s M mv/m-xlor, IXAl arpariurMtliTepov irapetrieev. 
aaphai : compute ihe speech of Kndmus, c. 87. The unskilfulness of the 
rowers is noticed (c. 84). 

3 Thucyd. ii. 8S. irpirspoy ptv >lp lei airols i\eye (Phormio) Kal 
irpinrapetTKeiiosCe ris yviipas, Sis oiSev aiirois irKyBos vsav roaovrw, 
ini rXf j, fi ti oix Airopeviriav atirais lari' real ol arpariarai Ik ttoAAulj lv 
aiplaiv airo?s tV it-laaiv rair-pv eiK^eana, ppBeva &x*-ov ‘ABpvaTat 
Hurts Tlt\oiravypalhiv veuv Asroxtuptiv. 

This passage is not only remarkable os it conveys the striking persuasion 
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Accordingly the Corinthian admirals, Machaon and his two 
colleagues, were surprised to observe that Phormio with his 
small Athenian squadron, instead of keeping safe inNaupaktus, 
was moving in parallel line with them and watching their pro¬ 
gress until they should get out of the Corinthian Gulf into the 
more open sea. Having advanced along the northern coast of 
Peloponnesus as far as Patrre in Achaia, they then altered their 
course, and bore to the north-west in order to cross over towards 
the AEtolian coast, in their way to Akarnania. In doing this, 
however, they perceived that Phormio was bearing down upon 
them from Chalkis and the mouth of the river Euenus; and 
they now discovered for the first time that he was going to 
attack them. Disconcerted by the incident, and not inclined 
for a naval combat in the wide and open sea, they altered their 
plan of passage, returned to the coast of Peloponnesus, and 
brought to for the night at some point near to Rhium, the 
narrowest breadth of the strait. Their bringing to was a mere 
feint intended to deceive Phormio and induce him to go back 
for the night to his own coast: for during the course of the 
night, they left their station, and tried to get across the breadth 
of the Gulf, where it was near the strait and comparatively 
narrow, before Phormio could come down upon them. And if 
the Athenian captain had really gone back to take night-station 
on his own coast, they would probably have got across to the 
AEtolian or northern coast without any molestation in the wide 
sea. But he watched their movements closely, kept the sea all 
night, and was thus enabled to attack them in mid-channel, 
even during the shorter passage near the strait, at the first dawn 
of morning. 1 On seeing his approach, the Corinthian admirals 


entertained by the Athenians of their own naval superiority, but also as it 
discloses the frank and intimate communication between the Athenian 
captain and his seamen—so strongly pervading and 
of the latter. Compare what is told respecting the 
Xcnoph. Hellen. i. X, 30. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 83. ’EirsiSj) pefroi lumvapairKhurds re eibpwv abrobs (that 
is, when the Corinthians saw the Athenian ships) ir aph yr}s> <r<pwv Kofufap.4- 
vtiiVy na\ Ik Tlarp&v rps ‘Amatos irpls r )jn kvrneipas faeipov Sia0aAAivrmy 
M ‘Axapyavias KttretSov robs ‘ABrivatous fab rfa XoAkISos koI rov Eu^vov 
vorapov vpomAiovras <r<pl<ri, /col obit thaboy WKrbs b<poppi<ripeyot, 
oStcu S 7 J kvayici(oyTai vavpaxeiv Kara pitfov rhv napBpiv. 

There is considerable difficulty in clearly understanding what was here 
done, especially what is meant by the words obic (\affov vvitrbs itpoppurdpe- 
rot, which words the Scholiast construed as if the nominative case to t\aSov 
were si ’Aflijwuot, whereas the natural structure of the sentence, as well as 
the probabilities of fact, lead the best commentators to consider of TleAo- 
srovi'fiirtoi as the nominative case to that verb. The remark of the Scholiast, 


determining the feelings 
Syracusan Ilermokrates, 
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ranged their triremes in a circle with the prows outwards—like 
the spokes of a wheel. The circle was made as large as it could 

however, shows us, that the difficulty of understanding the sentence dates 
from ancient times. 

Dr. Arnold (whose explanation is adopted by Poppo and Goller) says, 
“ The two fleets were moving parallel to one another along the opposite 
shores of the Corinthian Gulf But even when they had sailed out of the 
strait at Rhium, the opposite shores were still so near, that the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians hoped to cross over without opposition, if they could so far 
deceive the Athenians as to the spot where they brought to for the night, 
as to induce them either to stop too soon, or to advance too far, that they 
might not be exactly opposite to them to intercept the passage. If they 
could lead the Athenians to think that they meant to advance in the night 
beyond Patras, the Athenian fleet was likely to continue its own course 
along the northern shore to he ready to intercept them when they should 
endeavour to run across to Acarnania. But the Athenians, aware that they 
had stopped at Patne, stopped themselves at Chalkis, instead of proceeding 
farther to the westward; and thus were so nearly opposite to them, that the 
Peloponnesians had not time to get more than half way across, before they 
found themselves encountered by their watchful enemy.” 

This explanation seems to me not satisfactory, nor does it take account 
of all the facts of the case. The first belief of the Peloponnesians was, that 
Phormio would not dare to attack them at all: accordingly, having arrived 
at Patne, they stretched from thence across the Gulf to the mouth of the 
Euenus—the natural way of proceeding according to ancient navigation- 
going in the direction of Akamania (art 'Aicapvaylas). While they were 
thus stretching across, they perceived Phormio bearing down upon them 
from the Euenus: this was a surprise to them ; and as they wished to avoid 
a battle in the mid-channel, they desisted from proceeding farther that day, 
in hopes to be able to deceive Phormio in respect of their night-station. 
They made a feint of taking night-station on the shore between Patrce and 
Rhium, near the narrow part of the strait; but, in reality, they “ slipped 
anchor and put to sea during the night " (as Mr. Bloomfield says), in hopes 
of getting across the shorter passage under favour of darkness, before 
Phormio could come upon them. That they must have done this is proved 
by the fact, that the subsequent battle was fought on the morrow in the 
mid-channel very little after daybreak (we learn this from what Thucydides 
says about the gulf-breeze, for which PJiormio waited before he would 
commence his attack —threp ivapivuv re irepte'irAei, /cal eiiSBei ylyveerdat iir\ 
rbiv ee>). If Phormio had returned to Chalkis, they would probably have 
succeeded; but he must have kept the sea all night, which would be the 
natural proceeding of a vigilant captain determined not to let the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians get across without fighting: so that he was upon them in the 
mid-channel immediately after day broke. 

Putting all the statements of Thucydides together, we may be convinced 
that tills is the way in which the facts occurred. But of the precise sense 
of btpop/Mripevoi, 1 confess I do not feel certain: Ilaack says it means 
“dam appellere ad littus,” but here, I think, that sense will not do: for 
the Peloponnesians did not wish, and could indeed hardly hope, to conceal 
from Phormio the spot where they brought to for the night, and to make 
him suppose that they brought to at some point of the shore west of Pair®, 
when in reality they passed the night in Patros—which is what Dr. Arnold 
supposes, The shore west of Patne makes a bend to the south-west (forming 
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be without leaving opportunity to the Athenian assailing ships 
to practise the manoeuvre of the diekplus, 1 and the interior 
space was sufficient not merely for the store-vessels, but also for 
five chosen triremes, who were kept as a reserve to dart out when 
required through the intervals between the outer triremes. 

In this position they were found and attacked shortly after 
daybreak by Phormio, who bore down upon them with his 
ships in single file, all admirable sailers, and his own ship 
leading j all being strictly forbidden to attack until he should 


the Gulf of Patras), so that the distance from the northern (or /Etolian 
and Akamanian) side of the Gulf becomes for a considerable time longer 
and longer, and the Peloponnesians would thus impose upon themselves a 
longer crossing, increasing the difficulty of getting over without a battle. 
But itpoppurapevm may reasonably be supposed to mean (especially in con¬ 
junction with atiK t\aOov) " taking up a simulated or imperfect night- 
station," in which they did not really intend to slay all night, and which 
could he quitted at short notice and with ease. The preposition lira in 
composition would thus have the sense not of secrecy {clam) but of sham* 
performance, or of mere going through the forms of an act for the purpose 
of making a false impression (like teroplptiv, Xenoph. Hell, iv. 72). 
Hr. Bloomfield proposes conjecturally i.<poppiaipemt, meaning "that the 
Peloponnesians slipped their anchors in the night.” I place no faith in 
the conjecture, but I believe him to be quite right in supposing, that 
the Peloponnesians did actually slip their anchors in the night. 

Another point remains to be adverted to. The battle took place Kara 
picrov rhv rropBptv. Now we need not understand this expression to allude 
to the narrowest part of the sea, or the strait, strictly and precisely ; that 
is the line of seven stadia between Rhium and Antirrhium. But I think 
we must understand it to mean a portion of sea not far westward of the 
strait, where the breadth, though greater than that of the strait itself, is yet 
not so great as it becomes in the line drawn northward from Patne. We 
cannot understand itopBpis (as Mr. Bloomfield and Poppo do—see the note 
of the latter on the Scholia) to mean trajectus simply—that is to say, the 
passage across even the widest portion of the Gulf of Patras: nor does 
the passage cited out of e. 86 require us so to understand it. TIopBpJs in 
Thucydides means a strait, or narrow crossing of sea, and Poppo himself 
admits that Thucydid6s always uses it so : nor would it be reasonable to 
believe that he would call the line of sea across the Gulf, from Patne to the 
mouth of the Euenus, a iropBpis. See the note of Giiller on this point. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 86. pi/ StSSrres lihcicXovr, The great object of the fist- 
sailing Athenian trireme was, to drive its beak against some weak part 
of the adversary’s ship; the stern, the side, or the oars—not against the 
beak, which was strongly constructed ns well for defence as for offence. 
The Athenian therefore, rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s 
line, and thus getting in their rear, turned rapidly, and got the opportunity, 
before the ship of the adversary could change its position, of striking it 
cither in the stem or some weak part. Such a manoeuvre was called the 
diekplus; The success of it of course depended upon the extreme rapidity 
and precision of the movements of the Athenian vessel, so superior in this 
respect to its adversary, not only in the better construction of the ship, but 
the excellence of rowers and steersmen. 

vnt vi 
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give the signal. He rowed swiftly round the Peloponnesian 
circle, nearing the prows of their ships as closely as he could, 
and making constant semblance of being about to come to 
blow's. Partly from the intimidating effect of this manoeuvre, 
altogether novel to the Peloponnesians—partly from the natural 
difficulty, well known to Phormio, of keeping every ship in its 
exact stationary position—the order of the circle, both within 
and without, presently became disturbed. It was not long 
before a new ally came to his aid, on which he calculated, 
postponing his actual attack until this favourable incident 
occurred. The strong land-breeze out of the Gulf of Corinth, 
always wont to begin shortly after daybreak, came down upon 
the Peloponnesian fleet with its usual vehemence, at a moment 
when the steadiness of their order was already somewhat giving 
way j and forced their ships more than ever out of proper rela¬ 
tion one to the other. The triremes began to run foul of each 
other, or became entangled with the store-vessels: so that in 
every ship the men on board were obliged to keep pushing off 
their neighbours on each side with poles—not without loud 
clamour and mutual reproaches, which prevented both the 
orders of the captain, and the cheering sound or song whereby 
the keleustes animated the rowers and kept them to time, from 
being audible. Moreover, the fresh breeze had occasioned 
such a swell, that these rowers, unskilful under all circum¬ 
stances, could not get their oars clear of the water, and the 
pilots thus lost command over their vessels. 1 The critical 

1 See Dr. Arnold’s note upon this passage of Thucydidfis, respecting the 
KeleustSs and his functions: to the passages which he indicates as reference, 
I will add two more of Plautus, Mercat, iv. z, 5, and Asinaria, iii. 1, 15. 

When we conceive the structure of an ancient trireme, we shall at once 
see, first, how essential the keleustes was, to keep the rowers in harmonious 
action—next, haw immense the difference must have been between prac¬ 
tised and unpractised rowers. The trireme had, in all, 170 rowers, dis¬ 
tributed into three tiers. The upper tier, called Thranitae, were sixty-two 
in number, or thirty-one on each side s the middle tier, or Zygitae, as well 
as the lowest tier, or Thalamitre, were each fifty-four in number, or twenty- 
seven on each side. Besides these, there were belonging to each trireme 
a certain number, seemingly about thirty, of supplementary oars (kStou 
vffuviy), to be used by the epibatse, or soldiers serving on board, in case of 
rowers being killed, or oars broken. Each tier of rowers was distributed 
along the whole length of the vessel, from head to stem, or at least along 
the greater part of it 5 but the seats of the higher tiers were not placed in 
the exact perpendicular line above the lower. Of course the oars of the 
thranitoe, or uppermost tier, were the longest: those of the tholamitse, or 
lowest tier, the shortest! those of the zygitte, of a length between the two. 
Each oar was rowed only by one man. The thranitte, as having the longest 
oars, were most hardly worked and .most hivhly paid. What the length uf 
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moment was now come, and Phormio gave the signal for attack. 
He first drove against and disabled one of the admiral’s ships 
—his comrades next assailed others with equal success—so that 
the Peloponnesians, confounded and terrified, attempted hardly 
any resistance, but broke their order and sought safety in flight. 
They fled partly to Paine, partly to Dyme, in Achaia, pursued 
by the Athenians; who with scarcely the loss of a man, captured 
twelve triremes—carried away almost the entire crews,—and 
sailed off with them to Molykreium or Antirrhium, the northern 
cape at the narrow mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, opposite to 
the corresponding cape called Rhium in Achaia. Having 
erected at Antirrhium a trophy for the victory, dedicating one 
of the captive triremes to Poseidon, they returned to Naupak- 
tus; while the Peloponnesian ships sailed along the shore from 
Patras to Kyllene, the principal port in the territory of Elis. 
They were here soon afterwards joined by Kneruus, who passed 
over with his squadron from Leukas. 1 

These two incidents, just recounted, with their details—the 
the oars was, belonging to either tier, we do not know j but some of the 
supplementary oars appear to have been about fifteen feet in length. 

What is here stated, appears to be pretty well ascertained, chiefly from 
the inscriptions discovered at Athens a few years ago, so full of information 
respecting the Athenian marine,—and from the instructive commentary 
appended to these inscriptions by M. Boeckh, Seewesen der Athencr, ch. 
ix. pp. 94, 104, 115. But there is a great deal still respecting the equipment 
of an ancient trireme unascertained and disputed. 

Now there was nothing but the voice of the keleustfis to keep these 170 
rowers all to good time with their strokes. With oars of different length, 
and so many rowers, this must have been no easy matter; and apparently 
quite impossible, unless the rowers were trained to act together. The 
difference between those who were so trained and those who were not, must 
have been immense. (Compare Xenophon, (Economic, viii. 8.) We may 
imagine the difference between the ships of Phormio and those of his 
enemies, and the difficulty of the latter in contending with the swell of the 
sea—when we read this description of the ancient trireme. 

About 200 men, that is to say, 170 rowers and thirty supernumeraries, 
mostly epihatse or hoplites serving on board, besides the pilot, the man at 
the ship's bow, the keleustes, &c., probably some half-dozen officers— 
formed the crew of a trireme: compare Herodot. viii. 17 j vii. 184—where 
he calculates the thirty epibat® over and above the 200. Dr. Arnold thinks 
that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the epibaloe on board an 
Athenian trireme were no more than ten; but this seems not quite made 
out: see his note on Thucycl. iii. 93. 

The Venetian galleys in the thirteenth century were manned by about the 
same number of men. “ Lea galeres Venitiens du' eonvoi de Flandre 
devaient etre mantles par deux cent hommes fibres, dont rSo rameurs, et 
12 archers. Les arcs ou balistes iurent presents en 1333 pour unites les 
galeres de commerce arme'es” (Depping, Histoire du Commerce entre le 
Levant et l’Europe, vol. i. p. 163). 

1 Thucyd. ii. 84, 
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repulse of Ivnemus and his army from Stratus, and the defeat 
of the Peloponnesian fleet by Phormio—afford ground for 
some interesting remarks. The first of the two displays the 
great inferiority of the Epirots to the Greeks—and even to the 
less advanced portion of the Greeks—in the qualities of order, 
discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a joint 
purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into 
childish rashness, so that they despise even the commonest 
precautions either in march or attack; while the Greek divisions 
on their right and on their left are never so elate as to omit 
either. If, on land, we thus discover the inherent superiority 
of Greeks over Epirots involuntarily breaking out—so in the 
sea-fight we are no less impressed with the astonishing superi¬ 
ority of the Athenians over their opponents; a superiority, 
indeed, noway inherent, such as that of Greeks over Epirots, 
but depending in this case on previous toil, training, and in¬ 
ventive talent, on the one side, compared with neglect and 
old-fashioned routine on the other. Nowhere does the extraord¬ 
inary value of that seamanship, which the Athenians had been 
gaining by years of improved practice, stand so clearly marked 
as in these first battles of Phormio. It gradually becomes less 
conspicuous as we advance in the war, since the Peloponnesians 
improve, learning seamanship as the Russians under Peter the 
Great learnt the art of war from the Swedes under Charles XII. 
—while the Athenian triremes and their crews seem to become 
less choice and effective, even before the terrible disaster at 
Syracuse; and are irreparably deteriorated after that misfortune. 

To none did the circumstances of this memorable sea-fight 
seem so incomprehensible as to the Lacedaemonians. They 
had heard indeed of the seamanship of Athens, but had never 
felt it, and could not understand what it meant; so that they 
imputed the defeat to nothing but disgraceful cowardice, and 
sent indignant orders to Knemus at Ivyllene, to take the com¬ 
mand, equip a larger and better fleet, and repair the dishonour. 
Three Spartan commissioners—Brasidas, Timokrates, and Ly- 
kophron—were sent down to assist him with their advice and 
exertions in calling together naval contingents from the different 
allied cities. By this means, under the general resentment 
occasioned by the recent defeat, a large fleet of seventy-seven 
triremes was speedily mustered at Panormus,—a harbour of 
Achaia near to the promontory of Rhium and immediately 
within the interior gulf. A land-force was also collected at the 
same place ashore, to aid the .operations of the fleet. 

Such preparations'did not escape the vigilance of Phormio, 
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who transmitted to Athens news of his victory, at the same 
time urgently soliciting reinforcements to contend with the 
increasing strength of the enemy. The Athenians immediately 
sent twenty fresh ships to join him. Yet they were induced by 
the instances of a Kretan named Nikias, their proxenus at 
Gortyna, to allow him to take the ships first to Krete, on the 
faith of his promise to reduce the hostile town of ICydonia. 
He had made this promise as a private favour to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Polichna, border enemies of Kydonia; but when the 
tleet arrived he was unable to fulfil it: nothing was effected 
except ravage of the Kydonian lands, and the fleet was long 
prevented by adverse winds and weather from getting away. 1 
This ill-advised diversion of the fleet from its straight course 
to join Phormio is a proof how much the counsels of Athens 
were beginning to suffer from the loss of Perikles, who was just 
now in his last illness and died shortly afterwards. That 
liability to be seduced by novel enterprises and projects of 
acquisition, against which he so emphatically warned his 
countrymen, 2 was even now beginning to manifest its disastrous 
consequences. 

Through the loss of this precious interval, Phormio found 
himself, with no more than his original twenty triremes, opposed 
to the vastly-increased forces of the enemy—seventy-seven tri¬ 
remes with a large force on land to back them : the latter no¬ 
mean help in ancient warfare. He took up his station near 
the Cape Antirrhium, or the Molykric llkium as it was called 
—the northern headland, opposite to the other headland also- 
called Rhium, on the coast of Achaia. The line between 
these two capes, seemingly about an English mile in breadth, 
forms the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf. The Messenian 
force from Naupaktus attended him, and served on land. But 
he kept on the outside of the Gulf, anxious to fight in a large 
and open breadth of sea, which was essential to Athenian 
manoeuvring; while his adversaries on their side remained on 
the inside of the Achaic cape, from the corresponding reason 
—feeling that to them the narrow sea was advantageous, as 
making the naval battle like to a land battle, effacing all 
superiority of nautical skill. 5 If we revert back to the occasion 

1 Thucyd. ii, 8$. 

8 Thucyd. i. 144. Tlo\Kh Si Kosl &Wa J?x»> ij i\v(Sa rov trtpiifttrSat, t)v 
iStXrire &pxf)v re nil ejrwcraa-Sat &p.a TroKtpodvrts, xal tuvSivovs aiSawirovs 
fii) irpoerrWfo-flor ykp rki olnetas %/iwy i/iaprlus if ras rav 

inanlav Siavoias, 

8 Thucyd. ii. S6-89; compare vii. 36-49. 
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of the battle of Salamis, we find that narrowness of space was 
at that time accounted the best of all protection for a smaller 
fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change 
of feeling, occasioned by the system of manoeuvring introduced 
since that period in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea- 
room is now not less coveted by Phormio than dreaded by his 
enemies. The improved practice of Athens had introduced a 
revolution in naval warfare. 

For six or seven days successively, the two fleets were drawn 
out against each other—Phormio trying to entice the Pelopon¬ 
nesians to the outside of the Gulf, while they on their side did 
what they could to bring him within it . 1 To him, every day’s 
postponement was gain, since it gave him a new chance of his 
reinforcements arriving: for that very reason, the Peloponnesian 
commanders were eager to accelerate an action, and at length 
resorted to a well-laid plan for forcing it on. But in spite of im¬ 
mense numerical superiority, such was the discouragement and 
reluctance prevailing among their seamen—many of whom had 
been actual sufferers in the recent defeat—that Knfimus and 
Brasidas had to employ emphatic exhortations. They insisted 
on the favourable prospect before them—pointing out that the 
late battle had been lost only by mismanagement and impru¬ 
dence, which would be for the future corrected—and appealing 
to the inherent bravery of the Peloponnesian warrior. They 
concluded by a hint, that while those who behaved well in the 
coming battle would receive due honour, the laggards would 
assuredly be punished : 2 a topic rarely touched upon by ancient 
generals in their harangues on the eve of battle, and demon¬ 
strating conspicuously the reluctance of many of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian seamen, who had been brought to this second engage¬ 
ment chiefly by the ascendency and strenuous commands of 
Sparta. To such reluctance Phormio pointedly alluded, iu the 
encouraging exhortations which he on his side addressed to his 
men: for they too, in spite of their habitual confidence at sea, 
strengthened by the recent victory, were dispirited by the 
smallness of their numbers. He reminded them of their long 
practice and rational conviction of superiority at sea, such as 
no augmentation of numbers, especially with an enemy con¬ 
scious of his own weakness, could overbalance. He called 

, 1 Thucyd. ii. S 6 . 

- Thucyd. ii. 87 . Tav 54 irpirepov fiye/iivwv at Till' imxdpijcriy 

fiptisirapcuriceudirofitv, tea l otic tvStitroptey trpotpatny outievl teanf ytveerBaf 

SI Tti &pa (cal $ov\i)6p, teaKaerBitrerai rji vperoierji fyplf, 0 1 Se iyaffol 
vwifiaavrat rots irpacrtiKovtTiv &BXats fijj iperijs. 
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upon them to show their habitual discipline and quick appre¬ 
hension of orders, and above all to perform their regular 
movements in perfect silence during the actual battle 1 —useful 
in all matters of war, and essential to the proper conduct of a 
sea-fight. The idea of entire silence on board the Athenian 
ships while a sea-fight was going on, is not only striking as a 
feature in the picture, but is also one of the most powerful 
evidences of the force of self-control and military habits among 
these citizen-seamen. 

The habitual position of the Peloponnesian fleet off Panor- 
mus was within the strait, but nearly fronting the breadth of it 
—opposite to Phormio who lay on the outer side of the strait, 
as well as off the opposite cape: in the Peloponnesian line, 
therefore, the right wing occupied the north or north-east side 
towards Naupaktus. Knemus and Brasidas now resolved to 
make a forward movement up the Gulf, as if against that town, 
which was the main Athenian station. Knowing that Phormio 
would be under the necessity of coming to the defence of the 
place, they hoped to pin him up and force him to action close 
under the land, where Athenian manoeuvring would be unavail¬ 
ing. Accordingly they commenced this movement early in the 
morning, sailing in line of four abreast towards the northern 
coast of the Inner Gulf. The right squadron, under the 
Lacedaemonian Timokratfes, was in the Van, according to its 
natural position , 2 and care had been taken to place in it twenty 
of the best-sailing ships, since the success of the plan of action 
was known beforehand to depend upon their celerity. As they 
had foreseen, Phormio, the moment he saw their movement, 
put his men on shipboard, and rowed into the interior of the 
strait, though with the greatest reluctance; for the Messenians 
were on land alongside of him, and he knew that Naupaktus, 
with their wives and families, and a long circuit of wall , 8 was 
utterly undefended. He ranged his ships in line of battle 
ahead, probably his own the leading ship ; and sailed close 
along the land towards Naupaktus, while the Messenians 
marching ashore kept near to him. 

1 Thucyd. ii. 89. Kol bp fpytp lcitriiov koX etiyijp irepl irAelarov 
Tiye~<rSe, 6 (s re Tck xoAAcfc rap mAe/iiuaP | vfupipei, Kal vmfiaxh °"X 
fjmara, &c. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 9 °- Ad recpapup ra££pevat rir vavs, , Matthiee in his 
Grammar (sect. 584) states that M reatrapav means ''four deep,”and cites 
this passage of Thucydides as an instance of it. But the words certainly 
mean here four abreast; though it is to be recollected that a column four 
abreast, when formed into line, becomes four deep. 

9 Thucyd, iii. 102, 
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Both fleets were thus moving in the same direction, and 
towards the same point—the Athenian dose along shore—the 
Peloponnesians somewhat farther off . 1 The latter had now got 
Phormio into the position which they wished, pinned up against 
the land, with no room for tactics. On a sudden the signal 
was given, and the whole Peloponnesian fleet, facing to the 
left, changed from column into line, and instead of continuing 
to move along the coast, rowed rapidly with their prows shore¬ 
ward to come to close quarters with the Athenians. The 
right squadron of the Peloponnesians, occupying the side 
towards Naupaktus, was especially charged with the duty of 
cutting off the Athenians from all possibility of escaping thither; 
the best ships having been placed on the right for that im¬ 
portant object. As far as the commanders were concerned, 
the plan of action completely succeeded : the Athenians were 
caught in a situation where resistance was impossible, and had 
no chance of escape except in flight. But so superior were 
they in rapid movement even to the best Peloponnesians, that 
eleven ships, the headmost out of the twenty, just found means 
to run by , 2 before the right wing of the enemy closed in upon 
the shore; and made the best of their way to Naupaktus. The 
remaining nine ships were caught and driven ashore with 
serious damage—their crews being partly slain, partly escaping 
by swimming. The Peloponnesians towed off one trireme with 
its entire crew, and some others empty. But more than one of 
them was rescued by the bravery of the Messenian hoplites, 
who, in spite of their heavy panoply, rushed into the water and 
got aboard them, fighting from the decks and driving off the 
enemy even after the rope had been actually made fast, and 
the process of towing off had begun . 3 

The victory of the Peloponnesians seemed assured. While 
their left and centre were thus occupied, the twenty ships of 
their right wing parted company with the rest, in order to 
pursue the eleven fugitive Athenian ships which they had failed 

1 In reference to the description of this movement, see the Appendix to 

the present chapter, with the plan at the end of the volume. 

3 Thucyd. ii. 90. How narrow the escape was, is marked in the words 
of the historian — tSv 51 ?v5sna fitv a'faep iyovvro 671 -outr t rb tiipas 
rav HeAtnrovrnjtriwv (col rjjv hrKrrpoipty ** V7/V siipu^aptaf. 

The proceedings of the Syracusan fleet against that of the Athenians in 
the harbourSof Syracuse, and the reflections of the historian upon them, 
illustrate this nttack of the Peloponnesians upon the fleet of Phormio 
{Thucyd. vii. 36). 

3 Compare the like bravery on the part of the Lacedemonian hoplites at 
Tylus (Thucyd. iv. 14). 
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in cutting off. Ten of these got clear away into the harbour 
of Naupaktus, and there posted themselves in an attitude of 
defence near the temple of Apollo, before any of the pursuers 
could come near; while the eleventh, somewhat less swift, was 
neared by the Lacedoemonian admiral, who, on board a 
Leukadian trireme, pushed greatly ahead of his comrades, in 
hopes of overtaking at least this one prey. There happened to 
lie moored a merchant-vessel, at the entrance of the harbour of 
Naupaktus. The Athenian captain in his flight observing that 
the Leukadian pursuer was for the moment alone, seized the 
opportunity for a bold and rapid manoeuvre. He pulled 
swiftly round the trader-vessel, directed his trireme so as to 
meet the advancing Leukadian, and drove his beak against her, 
amidships, with an impact so violent as to disable her at once. 
Her commander, the Lacedaemonian admiral Timokrates, was 
so stung with anguish at this unexpected catastrophe, , that he 
slew himself forthwith, and fell overboard into the harbour. 
The pursuing vessels coming up behind, too, were so astounded 
and dismayed by it, that the men, dropping their oars, held 
water, and ceased to advance; while some even found them¬ 
selves half aground, from ignorance of the coast. On the 
other hand, the ten Athenian triremes in the harbour were 
beyond measure elated by the incident, so that a single word 
from Fhormio sufficed to put them in active forward motion, 
and to make them strenuously attack the embarrassed enemy ; 
whose ships, disordered by the heat of pursuit, and having been 
just suddenly stopped, could not be speedily got again under 
way, and expected nothing less than renewed attack. First, the 
Athenians broke the twenty pursuing ships on the right wing, 
next they pursued their advantage against the left and centre, 
who had probably neared to the right; so that after a short- 
resistance, the whole were completely routed, and fled across 
the Gulf to their original station at Panormus . 1 Not only did 

1 Thucyd. ii. 92. It is sufficiently evident that the Athenians defeated 
and drove off not only the twenty Peloponnesian ships of the right or 
pursuing wine—but also the left and centre. Otherwise they would not 
nave been able to recapture those Athenian ships which had been lost at 
the beginning of the battle. Thucydidfis indeed does not expressly mention 
the Peloponnesian left and centre as following the right in their puisuit 
towards Naupaktus. But we may presume that they partially did so, 
probably careless of much order, as being at first under the impression that 
the victory was gained. They were probably therefore thrown iuto confusion 
without much difficulty, when the twenty ships of the right were beaten 
and driven back upon them—even though the victorious Athenian triremes 
were no more than eleven in number. 
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the eleven Athenian ships thus break, terrify, and drive away 
the entire fleet of the enemy, with the capture of six of the 
nearest Peloponnesian triremes—but they also rescued those 
ships of their own which had been driven ashore and taken 
in the early part of the action. Moreover the Peloponnesian 
crews sustained a considerable loss, both in lulled and in 
prisoners. 

Thus in spite not only of the prodigious disparity of numbers, 
but also of the disastrous blow which the Athenians had 
sustained at first, Phormio ended by gaining a complete victory ; 
a victory, to which even the Lacedaemonians were forced to 
bear testimony, since they were obliged to ask a truce for 
burying and collecting their dead, while the Athenians on their 
part picked up the bodies of their own warriors. The defeated 
party, however, still thought themselves entitled, in token of 
their success in the early part of the action, to erect a trophy 
on the Rhium of Achaia, where they also dedicated the single 
Athenian trireme which they had been able to carry off. Yet 
they were so completely discomfited—and further so much in 
fear of the expected reinforcement from Athens—that they took 
advantage of the night to retire, and sail into the Gulf to 
Corinth; all except the Leukadians, who returned to their own 
home. 

Presently the reinforcement arrived, after that untoward 
detention which had well nigh exposed Phormio and his whole 
fleet to ruin. It confirmed his mastery of the entrance of the 
Gulf and of the coast of Akarnania, where the Peloponnesians 
had now no naval force at all. To establish more fully the 
Athenian influence in Akarnania, he undertook during the 
course of the autumn an expedition, landing at Astakus, and 
marching into the Akarnanian inland country with 400 Athenian 
hoplites and 400 Messenians. Some of the leading men of 
Stratus and Koronta, who were attached to the Peloponnesian 
interest, he caused to be sent into exile, while a chief named 
Kyn£s, of Koronta, who seems to have been hitherto in exile, 
was re-established in his native town. The great object was, 
to besiege and take the powerful town of CEniadre, near the 
mouth of the Achdous ; a town at variance with the other 
Akarnanians, and attached to the Peloponnesians. But as the 
great spread of the waters of the Acheldus rendered this siege 
impracticable during the winter, Phormio returned to the 
station at Naupaktus. From hence he departed to Athens 
towards the end of the winter, carrying home both his prize- 
ships and such of his prisoners as were freemen. The latter 
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were exchanged man for man against Athenian prisoners in the 
hands of Sparta. 1 

After abandoning the naval contest at Rhium, and retiring 
to Corinth, Knemus and Brasidas were prevailed upon by the 
Megarians, before the fleet dispersed, to try the bold experiment 
of a sudden inroad upon Peirceus. Such was the confessed 
superiority of the Athenians at sea, that while they guarded 
amply the coasts of Attica against privateers, they never 
imagined the possibility of an attack upon their own main 
harbour. Accordingly, Peirteus was not only unprotected by 
any chain across the entrance, but destitute even of any regular 
guard-ships manned and ready. The seamen of the retiring 
Peloponnesian armament, on reaching Corinth, were immedi¬ 
ately disembarked and marched, first across the isthmus, next 
to Megara—each man carrying his seat-cloth, 2 and his oar, 
together with the loop whereby the oar was fastened to the oar- 
hole in the side and thus prevented from slipping. 

There lay forty triremes in Nisaea the harbour of Megara, 
which, though old and out of condition, were sufficient for 
so short a trip; and the seamen, immediately on arriving, 
launched these and got aboard. Yet such was the awe enter¬ 
tained of Athens and her power, that when the scheme came 
really to be executed, the courage of the Peloponnesians failed, 
though there was nothing to hinder them from actually reach¬ 
ing Peirteus. Pretending that the wind was adverse, they 
contented themselves with passing across to the station of 
Budorum, in the opposite Athenian island of Salamis, where 
they surprised and seized the three guard-ships which habitually 
blockaded the harbour of Megara, and then landed upon the 
island. They spread themselves over a large part of Salamis, 
ravaged the properties, and seized men as well as goods. Fire- 
signals immediately made known this unforeseen aggression 

1 Thucyd. ii. 102, 103. 

3 Tliucyd. ii. 93. iSiieei Si Kafiivra rav vavrav exaaTuv rijy KiSirijJ', Kal rh 
irnipetriov, ical rhv rpoirar^oa, Sic. On these words there is an interesting 
letter of Dr. Bishop’s published in the Appendix to Dr. Arnold’s Thucydides, 
vol. i. His remarks upon inrqpitnav are more satisfactory than those upon 
Tpo-n-ar-lip. Whether the fulcrum of the oai was formed by a thowel, or a 
notch on the gunwale, or by a perforation in the ship’s side, there must in 
both cases have been required (since it seems to have had nothing like what 
Dr. Bishop calls a nut) a thong to prevent it from slipping down towards 
die water j especially with the oars of the Thranitsc or upper tier of rowers, 
who pulled at so great an elevation (comparatively speaking) above the 
water. Dr. Arnold’s explanation of rpoirayriip is suited to the case of a 
boat, but not to that of a trireme. Dr. Bishop shows that the explanation 
of the purpose of the iirripiciov, given by the Scholiast, is not the true one. 
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both at Peirteus and at Athens, occasioning in both the extreme 
of astonishment and alarm; for the citizens in Athens, not 
conceiving distinctly the meaning of the signals, fancied that 
Peiraeus itself had fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
whole population rushed down to the Peirteus at break of day, 
and put to sea with all the triremes that were ready. But the 
Peloponnesians, aware of the danger which menaced them, 
made haste to quit Salamis with their booty and the three 
captured guard-ships. The lesson was salutary to the Athe-. 
nians : from henceforward Peirasus was furnished with a chain 
across the mouth, and a regular guard, down to the end of the 
war. 1 Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as 
negligently watched, and surprised with much more boldness 
and dexterity by the Lacedaemonian captain Teleutias.- 

As, during the summer of this year, the Ambrakiots had 
brought down a numerous host of Epirotic tribes to the invasion 
of Akarnania, in conjunction with the Peloponnesians—so during 
the autumn the Athenians obtained aid against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace from the powerful barbaric prince before mentioned, 
Sitalkes king of the Odrysian Thracians. 

Amidst the numerous tribes, between the Danube and the 
Aegean sea—who all bore the generic name of Thracians, 
though each had a special name besides—the Odrysians were 
at this time the most warlike and powerful. The Odrysian 
king T6res, father of Sitalkes, had made use of this power to 
subdue 8 and render tributary a great number of these different 
tribes, especially those whose residence was in the plain rather 
than in the mountains. His dominion, the largest existing 
between the Ionian sea and the Euxine, extended from Abdfira 
or the mouth of the Nestus in the HSgean sea, to the mouth 
of the Danube in the Euxine; though it seems that this must 
be understood with deductions, since many intervening tribes, 
especially mountain tribes, did not acknowledge his authority. 
Sitalkes himself bad invaded and conquered some of the 
Pseonian tribes who joined the Thracians on the west, between 
the Axius and the Strymon. 4 Dominion, in the sense of the 
Odrysian king, meant tribute, presents, and military force when 
required. With the two former, at least, we may conclude that 
he was amply supplied, since his nephew and successor Seuthes 
(under whom the revenue increased and attained its maximum) 
received 400 talents annually in gold and silver as tribute, and 
the like sum in various presents, over and above many other 

1 Thucyd. ii. 94. 2 Xenophon, Hellen. v. I, 19. 

* Thucyd. ii. 29, 94, 96. 4 Thucyd. ii. 99. 
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presents of manufactured articles and ornaments. These latter 
came from the Grecian colonies on the coast, which contributed 
moreover largely to the tribute, though in what proportions we 
are not informed. Even Grecian cities, not in Thrace, sent 
presents to forward their trading objects, as purchasers for the 
produce, the plunder, and the slaves, acquired by Thracian 
chiefs or tribes. 1 The residence of the Odrysians properly so 
called, and of the princes of that tribe now ruling over so many 
of the remaining tribes, appears to have been about twelve 
days’ journey inland from Byzantium, 2 * 4 in the upper regions 
of the Hebrus and Strymon, south of Mount Hsemus, and 
north-east of Rhodope. The Odrysian chiefs were connected 
by relationship more or less distant with those of the subordin¬ 
ate tribes, and by marriage even with the Scythian princes 
north of the Danube: the Scythian prince Ariapeithfis 8 had 
married the daughter of the Odrysian TSres, the first who 
extended the dominion of his tribe over any considerable 
portion of Thrace. 

The natural state of the Thracian tribes—in the judgement 
of Herodotus, permanent and incorrigible—was that of disunion 
and incapacity of political association; were such association 
possible (he says), they would be strong enough to vanquish 
every other nation—though Thucydides considers them as far 
inferior to the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had pro¬ 
bably not reached, at the period when Herodotus made his 
inquiries, the same development which Thucydides describes 
in the third year of the Peloponnesian war, and which imparted 
to these tribes a union, partial indeed, and temporary, but such 
as they never reached either before or afterwards. It has been 
already mentioned that the Odrysian prince Sitalk&s had taken 
for his wife (or rather for one of his wives) the sister of Nympho- 
d6rus, a Greek of Abdfira; by whose mediation he had been 
made the ally, and his son Sadokus even a citizen, of Athens. 
He had further been induced to promise that he would re¬ 
conquer the Chalkidians of Thrace for the benefit of the 
Athenians, 4 —his ancient kinsmen, according to the mythe 

1 See Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 3, 16; 4, 2. Diodorus (xii. 50) gives 

the revenue of Sitalkfis as more than 1000 talents annually. This sum is 
not materially different from that which Thucydides states to be the annual 
receipt of SeuthSs successor of SitalkSs—revenue properly 50 called, and 
presents, both taken together. 

Traders from Parium, on the Asiatic coast of the Propontis, are among 
those who come with presents to the Odrysian. king Medokus (Xenophon, 
ut supra). 11 Xenoph. Anabas. /. c. 8 Herodot. iv. So, 

4 Xenophon, Anabas, vii. 2, 31 j Thucyd. ii. 29; Aristophan. Aves, 
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of Tereus as interpreted by both parties. At the same time. 
Perdikkas king of Macedonia had offended him by refusing 
to perform a promise made of giving him his sister in marriage 
—a promise made as consideration for the interference of 
Sitalkes and Nymphodorus in procuring for Perdikkas peace 
with Athens, at a moment when he was much embarrassed 
by civil dissensions with his brother Philip. The latter prince, 
ruling in his own name (and seemingly independent of Perdik¬ 
kas) over a portion of the Macedonians along the upper course 
of the Axius, had been expelled by his more powerful brother, 
and taken refuge with Sitalkes. He was now apparently dead, 
but his son Amyntas received from the Odrysian prince the 
promise of restoration. The Athenians, though they had 
ambassadors resident with Sitalkes, nevertheless sent Agnon 
as special envoy to concert arrangements, for his march against 
the Chalkidians, with which an Athenian armament was destined 
to co-operate. In treating with Sitalkes, it was necessary to be 
liberal in presents both to himself and to the subordinate 
chieftains who held power dependent upon him. Nothing 
could be accomplished among the Thracians except by the 
aid of bribes, 1 and the Athenians were more competent to 

366. Tkucydidc3 goes out of his way to refute this current belief—a 
curious exemplification of ancient legend applied to the convenience of 
present politics, 

1 Thncyd. ii. 97 . idpos Sc 4k mferjjr vrji Papfidpov /cal rap 'EfiXyplSaip 
iriAeup, Shop irp0<r5j£av M %etBav, fcr SarepoP 2irdAicou flaaiKebvas jtAcT crvov 
SI; Irrobitre, TerpaKoirlav raXdprap fidxiffra Siva/us, & xpucrSs /cal &pyupos 
citip /cal SSpa oftze l\da<ru vatTav xp'/o’oS re /cal ipyipm xpocrc^epcvo, x<»pls 
Si flea btpaprd ve /cal Acta, /cal ^ SAAij KarratTKewfi, /cal ob pivov alrry iAAi 
/cal rots irapa$vpatrriiov<Tt «al yeppalots 'OSpv/rav /cavc/rv^/rcu/vo yip robpaprlop 
vijs Tlepamv PaatAelas rbP pipop, Spt a pip /cal voir SAAoir 0py{£, Kap&dpciv 
uaWov 5) SiSipai, /cal aia-^iap 9jp alryBipra pi) Sovpai fj ah'paavra pi] vl/x e ‘ , '• 
Upas Sc Kara rb tbpaabai i/rl irKiov airy > lxjH]ffaPTO‘ ob yip Tjp irpSJai obbip 
pb SiS/Wa Sapa- Serve M p4ya t\ Qwrik e/a hrxbos. 

This universal necessity of presents and bribes may be seen illustrated in 
the dealings of Xenophon and the Cyreian army with the Thracian prince 
Senthes, described in the Anabasis, vii. chapters I and 2. It appears that 
even at that time (b.c. 401) the Odrysian dominion, though it had passed 
through disturbances and had been, practically enfeebled, still extended 
down to the neighbourhood of Byzantium. In commenting upon the 
venality of the ‘fhracians, the Scholiast has a curious comparison with 
his own time—/cal obx Up vi irpK£ai crap* abrdis vbv pi] SiSi Ivra XR^P a - ra ' 
8xcp /cal pvp ip 'Pa pal 0 ts. The Scholiast here tells us that the venality 
in his time as to public affairs, in the Roman empire, was not less universal: 
of what century of the Roman empire he speahs, we do not know: perhaps 
about 500-600 a.d. 

The contrast which Thucydides here draws between the Thracians and 
the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respecting the habits of 
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supply this exigency than any other people in Greece. The 
joint expedition against the Chalkidians was finally resolved. 

But the forces of Sitalkes, collected from many different 
portions of Thrace, were tardy in coming together. He sum¬ 
moned all the tribes under his dominion between Hsemus, 
Rhodope, and the two seas: the Getre between Mount Hsemus 
and the Danube, equipped like the Scythians (their neighbours 
on the other side of the river) with bow and arrow on horse¬ 
back, also joined him, as well as the Agrianes, the Ltesei, and 
the other Psconian tribes subject to his dominion. Lastly, 
several of the Thracian tribes called Dii, distinguished by their 
peculiar short swords, and maintaining a fierce independence 
on the heights of Rhodope, were tempted by the chance of 
plunder, or the offer of pay, to flock to his standard. Altogether 
his army amounted, or was supposed to amount, to 150,000 
men—one-third of it cavalry, who were for the most part Getse 
and Odrysians proper. The most formidable warriors in his 
camp were the independent tribes of Rhodope. The whole 
host, alike numerous, warlike, predatory, and cruel, spread 
terror amidst all those who were within even the remote 
possibilities of its march. 

Starting from the central Odrysian territory, and bringing with 
him Agnon and the other Athenian envoys, he first crossed the 
uninhabited mountain called ICerking, which divided the Pteo- 
nians on the west from the Thracian tribes called Sinti and 
Msedi on the east, until he reached the Pajonian town or 
district called Doberus; 1 it was here that many troops and 
additional volunteers reached him, making up his full total. 
From Dobgrus, probably inarching down along one of the 
tributary streams of the Axius, he entered into that portion 
of Upper Macedonia which lies along the higher Axius, and 
which had constituted the separate principality of Philip. The 
presence in his army of Amyntas, son of Philip, induced some 
of the fortified places, Gortyna, Atalante, and others, to open 
their gates without resistance, while Eidomenfi was taken by 

the younger Cyrus (Anabas. 1 . 9, 22): compare also the romance of the 
Cyropsedia, viii. 14, 31, 32. 

1 See Gatterer (De Herodoti et Thncydidis Tbracid), sect. 44-57 j Poppo 
(Prolegom. ad Thucydidem), vol. ii. ch. 31, about the geography of this 
region, which is very imperfectly known, even in modem times. We can 
hardly pretend to assign a locality for these ancient names. 

Thucydidfis, in his brief statements respecting this march of Sitalkes, 
speaks like one who had good information about the inland regions; as he 
was likely to have from his familiarity with the coasts, and resident 
proprietorship in Thrace (Thucyd. ii. zoo; Herodot. v. 16). 
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storm, and Europus in vain attacked. From hence he passed 
still farther southward into Lower Macedonia, the kingdom of 
Perdikkas; ravaging the territory on both sides of the Axius 
even to the neighbourhood of the towns Pella and Kyrrhus; 
and apparently down as far south as the mouth of the river and 
the head of the Therniaic Gulf. Farther south than this he 
did not go, but spread his force over the districts between the 
left bank of the Axius and the head of the Strymonic Gulf,— 
Mygdonia, Rrestfinia, and Anthemus—while a portion of his 
army was detached to overrun the territory of the Chalkidians 
and Bottiteans. The Macedonians under Perdikkas, renouncing 
all idea of contending on foot against so overwhelming a host, 
either fled or shut themselves up in the small number of forti¬ 
fied places which the country presented. The cavalry from 
Upper Macedonia, indeed, well-armed and excellent, made some 
orderly and successful charges against the Thracians, lightly 
armed with javelins, short swords, and the pelta or small shield, 
—but it was presently shut in, harassed on all sides by superior 
numbers, and compelled to think only of retreat and extrication. 1 

Luckily for the enemies of the Odrysian king, his march 
was not made until the beginning of winter—seemingly about 
November or December. We may be sure that the Athenians, 
when they concerted with him the joint attack upon the 
Chalkidians, intended that it should be in a better time of 
the year. Having probably waited to hear that his army was 
in motion, and waited long in vain, they began to despair of 
his coming at all, and thought it not worth while to despatch 
any force of their own to the spot. 2 Some envoys and presents 
only were sent as compliments, instead of the co-operating 
armament. And this disappointment, coupled with the severity 
of the weather, the nakedness of the country, and the priva¬ 
tions of his army at that season, induced Sitalkfis soon to enter 
into negotiations with Perdikkas; who moreover gained over 
Seuthes, nephew of the Odrysian prince, by promising his sister 
Stratonike in marriage, together with a sum of money, on con¬ 
dition that the Thracian host should be speedily withdrawn. 
This was accordingly done, after it had been distributed for 
thirty days over Macedonia; during eight of which days his 
detachment had ravaged the Chalkidic lands. But the interval 
had been quite long enough to diffuse terror all around. Such 
a host of fierce barbarians had never before been brought 

1 Thucyd. ii. 100; Xenophon, Memorab. jii. 9, 2. 

3 Thucyd. ii. lox. iveiSi) of ’A6r)vaioi ub itap^aav rais vavtrhi f itariirroib’Tej 
airin' Jii) &c. 
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together, and no one knew in what direction they might he 
disposed to carry their incursions. The independent Thracian 
tribes (Panaei, Odomantes, Droi and Derscei) in the plains on 
the north-east of the Strymon, and near Mount Pangseus, not 
far from Amphipolis, were the first to feel alarm lest Sitalkes 
should take the opportunity of trying to conquer them. On 
the other side, the Thessalians, Magnates, and other Greeks 
north of Thermopylae apprehensive that he would carry his 
invasion farther south, began to organise means for resisting 
him. Even the general Peloponnesian confederacy heard with 
uneasiness of this new ally whom Athens was bringing into the 
field, perhaps against them. All such alarms were dissipated, 
■when Sitalkes, after remaining thirty days, returned by the way' 
he came, and the formidable avalanche was thus seen to melt 
away. The faithless Perdikkas, on this occasion, performed 
his promise to Seuthes, having drawn upon himself much 
mischief by violating his previous similar promise to Sitalkes. 1 


APPENDIX 

Thucyd. ii. 90. Of Be neAoirovWjfl'toi, lirecBl) ai/roTs of ’ASyvetot 06« 
iiristkeov is rbv ttikirov nab rh mvi, fiavkifievoi Hieerras &r<u vpaa.ya.ytiv 
abravs, ivayifievoi fi/ut tip twktov, &rl rtairipav raj-dfievoi ras pads, Bwl r))v 
iavrnv yfiv iau> iirl toG ki ikirov, Setup Ktpf yyavfiivip, tbairep itol Uppavv 
M B’ airnp tSicairt rckr ipurra vkeoviras, oirws, ei &pa vopiaas iirl 

NauTrwtroi' irktiv 6 iop/ilttv tta\ abrbs iirtf>oi)8av vabrp vapavktoi, /xjj 
Btatpbyaitv vkiavres rbv fahrkow irtpSbv of’ASjjvtuoi l|ai tov iavrwv Ktpas, 
lt\k‘ aural af vrjes vepmk-fatiav. 

The above passage forms the main authority for my description 
(given above) of the movement of the Peloponnesian fleet, previous 
to the second battle against Phormio. The plan at the end of 
this volume will enable my reasoning to be understood. 

The main question for consideration here is, What is the meaning 
of rV iavruv yijrl Does it mean the land of the Peloponnesians, 
south of the Gulf—or the land of the Athenians, north of the Gulf? 
The commentators affirm that it must mean the former. I thought 
that it might mean the latter: and in my previous editions, I 
adduced several examples of the use of the pronoun iavroB, tending 
to justify that opinion. 

Finding that on this question of criticism, my opinion is opposed 
1 Thucyd. ii. 101. 
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to the best authorities, I no longer insist upon it, nor do I now 
reprint the illustrative passages. As to the facts, however, my 
conviction remains unchanged. The land here designated by 
Thucydides must be “the land of the Athenians north of the 
Straitit cannot be “the land of the Peloponnesians south of the 
Strait.” The pronoun iavrUy must therefore be wrong, and ought 
to be altered into abrwv, as Mr. Bloomfield proposes, or infiw. 

The Scholiast says that cVl riivyrjyis here equivalent to 
Dr. Arnold, thoroughly approving the description of Mitford, who 
states that the Peloponnesian fleet were “ moving eastward along 
the Achaic coast," says, “The Scholiast says that tnl » here used 
for nap d. It would be better to say that it has a mixed signification 
of motion towards a place and neighbourhood to it: expressing 
that the Peloponnesians sailed towards their own land (*. e. towards 
Corinth, Sicyon, and Pellene, to which places the greater number 
of the ships belonged), instead of standing over to the opposite 
coast belonging to their enemies ; and at the same time kept close 
upon their own land, in the sense of Ini with a dative case.” 

To discuss this interpretation first with reference to the verbal 
construction. Surely the meaning which the Scholiast puts upon 
tnl -rtiv yfiv is one which cannot be admitted without examples to 
justify it. No two propositions can be more distinct than the two, 
irxeiv <hrl tV •yiji'—and irhtlu vapi. >r!)v Tflu? The Peloponnesian 
fleet, before it made any movement, was already moored close upon 
its own land—at the headland Rhium near Panormus where its 
land-force stood (Thucyd. ii. 86). In this position, if it moved at 
all, it must either sail away from the Peloponnesian coast, or along 
the Peloponnesian coast: and neither of these movements would be 
expressed by Thucydidfis under the words ir\eTv M rty imrStv jnv. 

To obviate this difficulty, while the Scholiast changes the meaning 
of Dr. Arnold changes that of t \p> lavrvv yny ; which words, 
according to him, denote, not the Peloponnesian coast as opposed 
to the northern shore occupied by Phormio, but Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Pellfinfe; to which places (he says) the greater number of the 
ships belonged. But I submit that this is a sense altogether 
unnatural. Corinth and Sicyon are so far off, that any allusion 
to them here is most improbable. Thucydides is describing the 
operations of two hostile fleets, one occupying the coast northward, 
the other the coast southward, of the Strait. The own land of the 
Peloponnesians was that southern line of coast which they occupied 
and on which their land-force was encamped : it is distinguished 
from the enemies’ land, an the opposite side of the Strait. If 
Thucydides had wished to intimate that the Peloponnesian fleet 
sailed in the direction of Corinth and Sicyon, he would hardly have 
used such words as ferAeov &rl tJjv iavr&v ’fyv. 

Professor Dunbar (in an article among the Critical Remarks 
annexed to the third edition of his Greek and English Lexicon) has 
contested my interpretation of this passage of Thucydides. He 
says, “The Peloponnesian fleet must have proceeded along their 
own coast—?hv kavrav yijv Ittrv inl tov hIktov. In this passage 
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we find M with two cases : the first with the accusative, the other 
with the genitive. The first appears to me to indicate the locality 
to which they were sailing : and that evidently was, the headland 
on the Achaean coast, nearly opposite Naupactus.” 

The headland, to which Mr. Dunbar alludes, will be seen on 
the plan, marked Drepanum. It is sufficiently near, not to be 
open to the objection which I have urged against Dr. Arnold’s 
hypothesis of Corinth and Sicyon. But still I contend that it can¬ 
not be indicated by the words as they stand in Thucydides. On 
Mr. Dunbar’s interpretation, the Peloponnesians must have moved 
from one point of their own land to another point of their own 
land. Now if Thucydides had meant to affirm this, he surely would 4 
not have used such words as iir\eov M t^v faurwy yijy. He would 
either have specified by name the particular point of land (as in 
c. 86 irapiirXevaey 4irl rb 'Pfov)—or if he had desired ■ to bring to our 
view that “they proceeded along their own coast,” he would have 
said vapd instead of M. 

Thus far I have been discussing simply the verbal interpretation 
of iirl iV iawrSiv yqv, for the purpose of showing, that though these 
words be admitted to mean the land of the Peloponnesians,—still, 
in order to reconcile such meaning with the facts, the commentators 
are obliged to advance suppositions highly improbable, and even 
to identify hrt with wapd. I now turn from the verbal construction to 
the facts, in order to show that the real movement of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet must have been towards the Athenian coast and towards 
Naupaktus. Therefore, since tauruv cannot have that meaning, 
IctuTuv must be an error of the text. 

The purpose of the Peloponnesians in effecting the movement, 
was to make Phormio believe that they were going to attack 
Naupaktus ; to constrain him to come within the Gulf with a view 
of protecting that place; and at the same time, if Phormio did 
come within the Gulf, to attack him in a narrow space where his 
ships would have no room for manoeuvring. This was what the 
Peloponnesians not only intended, but actually accomplished. 

Now I ask, how this purpose could bo accomplished by a move¬ 
ment along the coast of Peloponnesus from the headland of Rhium 
to the headland of Drepanum,—which last point the reader will 
see on the plan? How could such movement induce Phormio 
to think that the Peloponnesians were going to attack Naupaktus, 
or throw him into alarm for the safety of that place ? When arrived 
at Drepanum, they would hardly be nearer to Naupaktus than they 
were at Rhium: they would still have the whole breadth of the 
Gulf to cross. Let us however suppose that their movement 
towards Drepanum did really induce Phormio to come into the 
Gulf for the protection of Naupaktus. If they attempted to cross 
the breadth of the Gulf from Drepanum towards Naupaktus, they 
would expose themselves to be attacked by Phormio midway in the 
open sea; the very contingency which he desired, and which they 
were manoeuvring to avoid. 

Again, let us approach the question from another point of view. 
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It is certain, from the description of Thucydides, that the actual 
attack of the Peloponnesians upon Phormio, in which they cut off 
nine out of his twenty ships, took place on the northern coast of the 
Gulf, at some spot between the headland Antirrhinm and Naupaktus; 
somewhere near the spot which I have indicated on the plan. 
The presence of the Messenian soldiers (who had come out 
from Naupaktus to assist Phormio, and who waded into the water 
to save the captured ships) would of itself place this beyond a 
doubt—if indeed any doubt could arise. It is further certain, that 
when the Peloponnesian fleet wheeled from column into line to 
^attack Phormio, they were so near to this northern land, that 
''Phormio was in the greatest danger of having his whole squadron 
driven ashore : only eleven out of his twenty ships could escape. 
The plan will illustrate what is here said. 

Now I ask, how these facts are to be reconciled with the supposi¬ 
tion that the Peloponnesian fleet, on quitting their moorings at 
Rhium, coasted along their own land towards Drepanum ? If they 
did so, how did they afterwards get across the Gulf, to the place 
where the battle was fought ? Every yard that they moved in the 
direction of Drepanum, only tended to widen the breadth of open 
gulf to be crossed afterwards. With the purpose which they had 
in view, to move from Rhium along their own coast in the direction 
of Drepanum would have been absurd. Supposing however that 
they did so, it could only have been preliminary to a second move¬ 
ment, in another direction, across the Gulf. But of this second 
movement, Thucydides says not one word. All that he tells us 
about the course of the Peloponnesians is contained in this phrase 

— tirXeoe fir! r t)V lavTtov yT/v low fir! rod k6\i rov, Sel-if letpa fiyaufiivip, 

So-irep ku\ tbpfuiuv. If these words really designate a movement along 
the southern coast, we must assume, first that the historian has 
left unnoticed the second movement across the Gulf, which never¬ 
theless must have followed—next, that the Peloponnesians made 
a first move for no purpose except to increase the distance and 
difficulty of the second. 

Considering therefore the facts of the case, the localities and the 
purpose of the Peloponnesians, all of which are here clear—I con¬ 
tend that ftrAeov fir! ri]!> iavrav y rjv tool fir! toB K<i,\irou must denote 
a movement of the Peloponnesian fleet towards the land of the 
Athenians, or the northern shore of the Gulf ; and that as lavruv 
will not bear that sense, it must be altered to air&v or Wrw. 

It remains to explain low fir! roB «d\irou, which bear a very distinct. 
and important meaning. The land of the Athenians, on the 
northern side of the Strait, comprises the headland of Antirrhium 
with both the lines of coast which there terminate and make an 
angle; that is, one line of coast fronting inside towards the 
Corinthian Gulf—xha other, fronting outside towards the Gulf of 
Patras. The reader who looks at the plan will see this at a 
glance. Now when Thucydides says that the Peloponnesians 
sailed “ upon the land of the Athenians inwards fronting the Gulf? 
—these In't word - are P c senti"l to lie undf>rst"Tid towards 
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which of the two Athenian lines of coast the movement was turned. 
We learn from the words that the Peloponnesians did not sail 
towards that outer side of the headland where Phormio was moored, 
but towards the inner side of it, on the line which conducted to 
Naupaktus. 


CHAPTER L 

from the commencement of the fourth year of the 

PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE REVOLUTIONARY 
COMMOTIONS AT KORKYRA 

The second and third years of the war had both been years 
of great suffering with the Athenians, from the continuance of 
the epidemic, which did not materially relax until the winter 
of the third year (b.C. 429-428). It is no wonder that under 
the pressure of such a calamity their military efforts were 
enfeebled, although the victories of Phormio had placed their 
maritime reputation at a higher point than ever. To their 
enemies, the destructive effects of this epidemic—effects still 
felt, although the disorder itself was suspended during the 
fourth year of the war—afforded material assistance as well 
as encouragement to persevere. The Peloponnesians, under 
Axchidamus, again repeated during this year their invasion 
and ravage of Attica, which had been intermitted during the 
year preceding. As before, they met with no serious resistance. 
Entering the country about the beginning of May, they con¬ 
tinued the process of devastation until their provisions were 
exhausted. 1 To this damage the Athenians had probably now 
accustomed themselves: but they speedily received, even while 
the invaders were in their country, intelligence of an event far 
more embarrassing and formidable—the revolt of Mitylene and 
of the greater part of Lesbos. • 

T his revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athenians 
wholly unaw ares. Yet the idea of it was of longer standing 
than they suspected, for the Mityleneean oligarchy had pro¬ 
jected it before the Avar and had made secret application to 
Sparta for aid, but without success. Some time after hostilities 
broke out, they resumed the design, which was warmly pro¬ 
moted by the Boeotians, kinsmen of the Lesbians in riSolic 
lineage and dialect. The Milylensean leaders appear to have 
finally determined on revolt during the preceding autumn or 
winter. But they thought it prudent to make ample prepara- 
1 Thucyd. iii, r. 
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tions before they declared themselves openly; and moreover 
they took measures for constraining three other towns in Lesbos, 
—Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha,—to share their fortunes, to 
merge their own separate governments, and to become incor¬ 
porated with Mitylene. Methymna, the second town in Lesbos, 
situated on the north of the island, was decidedly opposed to 
them and attached to Athens. The Mitylenaeans built new 
ships,—put their walls in an improved state of defence,— 
carried out a mole in order to narrow the entrance of their 
harbour and render it capable of being closed with a chain,— 
despatched emissaries to hire Scythian bowmen and purchase 
corn in the Euxine—and took such other measures as were 
necessary for an effective resistance. 

Though the oligarchical character of their government gave 
them much means of secrecy, and above all, dispensed with the 
necessity of consulting the people beforehand,—still, measures 
of such importance could not be taken without provoking 
attention, intimation was sent to the Athenians by various 
Mitylenaean citizens, partly from private feeling, partly in their 
capacity of proxeni (or consuls , to use a modem word which 
approaches to the meaning) for Athens — especially by a 
Mitylentean named Doxander, incensed with the government 
for having disappointed his two sons of marriage with two 
orphan heiresses. 1 Not less communicative were the islanders 
of Tenedos, animated by ancient neighbourly jealousy towards 
MitylSnfi; so that the Athenians were thus forewarned both of 
the intrigues between Mitylene and the Spartans, and of her 
certain impending revolt unless they immediately interfered. 2 

This news seems to have become certain about February or 
March 438 B.c. But such was then the dispirited condition 
of the Athenians—arising from two years’ suffering under 
the epidemic, and no longer counteracted by the wholesome 
remonstrances of Perikles—that they could not at first bring 
themselves to believe what they were so much afraid to find 
true. Lesbos, like Chios, was their ally upon an equal footing, 

1 Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 3. The fact respecting Doxander here 
mentioned is stated by Aristotle, and there is no reason to question its 
truth. But Aristotle states it in illustration of a general position—that the 
private quarrels of pi incipal citizens are often the cause of great misfortune 
to the commonwealth, He represents Doxanderand his private quarrel as 
having brought upon Mitylene the resentmenlof the Athenians and. the war 
with Athens—AiSjavSpos—-?p|e t 5 )i eTatrewi, nal iropi6|ws robs ‘ASymlous, 
wpifjem tiv Tijj iriAews. 

Having the account of Thucydides before us, we are enabled to say that 
this is an incorrect conception, so far as concerns the cause of the war— 
though the fact in itself may be quite true. * Thucyd. iii. 2. 
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still remaining under those conditions which had been at first 
common to all the members of the confederacy of Delos. 
MitylenG paid no tribute to Athens: it retained its walls, its 
large naval force, and its extensive landed possessions on the 
opposite Asiatic continent: its government was oligarchical, 
administering all internal affairs without reference to Athens. 
Its obligations as an ally were, that in case of war, it was held 
bound to furnish armed ships, whether in determinate number 
or not, we do not know. It would undoubtedly be restrained 
from malting war upon Tenedos, or any other subject-ally of 
Athens: and its government or its citizens would probably 
be held liable to answer before the Athenian dikasteries, in 
case of any complaint of injury from the government or citizens 
of Tenedos or of any other ally of Athens—these latter being 
themselves also accountable before the same tribunals under 
like complaints from MitylGnfi. That city was thus in practice 
all but independent, and so extremely powerful, that the 
Athenians, fearful of coping with it in their actual state of 
depression, were loath to believe the alarming intelligence 
which reached them. They sent envoys with a friendly 
message to persuade the Mitylenoeans to suspend their pro¬ 
ceedings, and it was only when these envoys returned without 
success, that they saw the necessity of stronger measures. Ten 
Milylenaean triremes, serving 4s contingent in the Athenian 
fleet, were seized, and their crews placed under guard; while 
Kle'ippidfis, then on the point of starting (along with two 
colleagues) to conduct a fleet of forty triremes round Pelopon¬ 
nesus, was directed to alter his destination and to proceed 
forthwith to MitylGnG. 1 It was expected that he would reach 
that town about the time of the approaching festival of Apollo 
Maloeis, celebrated in its neighbourhood—on which occasion 
the whole Mitylenaean population was in the habit of going 
forth to the temple: so that the town, while thus deserted, 
might easily be surprised and seized by the fleet. In case this 
calculation should be disappointed, Kle'ippidGs was instructed 
to require that the Mitylenseans should surrender their ships of 
war and raze their fortifications, and in the event of refusal to 
attack them immediately. 

But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great to 
allow such a scheme to succeed The Mityleneeans had their 
spies in the city, and the moment the resolution was taken, 
one of them set off to communicate it at MitylSnS. Crossing 
over to Gersestus in Euboea, and getting aboard a merchantman 
1 Thucvd. iii. s. • 
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on the point of departure, he reached Mitylene with a favourable 
wind on the third day from Athens: so that when Kleippides 
arrived shortly afterwards, he found the festival adjourned and 
the government prepared for him. The requisition which he 
sent in was refused, and the Mitylenoean fleet even came forth 
from the harbour to assail him, but was beaten back with little 
difficulty: upon which, the Mitylensean leaders, finding them¬ 
selves attacked before their preparations were completed, and 
desiring still to gain time, opened negotiations with Kleippidfis, 
and prevailed on him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors 
could be sent to Athens—protesting that they had no serious 
intention of revolting. This appears to have been about the 
middle of May, soon after the Lacedemonian invasion of Attica. 

Kleippides was induced, not very prudently, to admit this 
proposition, under the impression that his armament was not 
sufficient to cope with a city and island so powerful. He 
remained moored off the harbour at the north of Mitylefne 
until the envoys (among whom was included one of the very 
citizens of Mitylene who had sent to betray the intended revolt, 
but who had since changed his opinion) should return from 
Athens. Meanwhile the Mitylensean government, unknown to 
Kleippides, and well aware that the embassy would prove 
fruitless, took advantage of the truce to send secret envoys to 
Sparta imploring immediate aid. And on the arrival of the 
Lacedtemonian Meleas and the Theban Hermccondas (who 
had been despatched to Mitylene earlier, but had only come in 
by stealth since the arrival of Kleippides), a second trireme was 
sent along with them, carrying additional envoys to reiterate 
the solicitation. These arrivals and despatches were carried on 
without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral; chiefly in 
consequence of the peculiar site of the town, which had 
originally been placed upon a little islet divided from Lesbos 
by a narrow channel or evripus, and had subsequently been 
extended across into the main island—like Syracuse and so 
many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two 
harbours, one north, the other south of the town: Kleippides 
was anchored off the former, but the latter remained unguarded. 1 

1 Thucyd. iii. 3, 4! compare Strabo, xiii. p. 617 ; and Plehn, I^sbiaca, 
p. 12-18. 

Thucydidds speaks of the spot at the mouth of the northern harbour as 
being called Malea, which was also undoubtedly the name of the south¬ 
eastern promontory of Lesbos. We musttherefore presume thnttherewerc 
two places on the seaboard of Lesbos which bore that name. 

The easternmost of the two southern promontories of Peloponnesus was 
also called Cape Malea. 
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During the absence of the Mitylensean envoys at Athens, 
reinforcements reached the Athenian admiral from Lemnos, 
Imbros, and some other allies, as well as from the Lesbian 
town of Methymna: so that when the envoys returned, as they 
presently did with an unfavourable reply, war was resumed 
with increased vigour. The Mitylemeans, having made a 
general sally with their full military force, gained some advan¬ 
tage in the battle; yet not feeling bold enough to maintain 
the field, they retreated back behind their walls. The news 
of their revolt, when first spread abroad had created an 
impression unfavourable to the stability of the Athenian empire. 
But when it was seen that their conduct was irresolute and 
their achievements disproportionate to their supposed power, a 
reaction of feeling took place. The Chians and other allies 
came in with increased zeal, in obedience to the summons of 
Athens for reinforcements. Klei'ppides soon found his arma¬ 
ment large enough to establish two separate camps, markets for 
provision, and naval stations, north and south of the town, so 
as to watch and block up both the harbours at once. 1 But he 
commanded little beyond the area of his camp, and was unable 
to invest the city by land; especially as the Mitylemeans had 
received reinforcements from Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus, the 
Other towns of Lesbos which acted with them. They were 
even sufficiently strong to march against Methymna, in hopes 
that it would be betrayed to them by a party within. But this 
expectation was not realised, nor could they do more than 
strengthen the fortifications, and confirm the Mitylensean 
supremacy, in the other three subordinate towns; in such 
manner that the Methymnoeans, who soon afterwards attacked 
Antissa, were repulsed with considerable loss. In this un¬ 
decided condition, the island continued, until (somewhere 
about the month of August B.c. 438) the Athenians sent 
Pachfis to take the command, with a reinforcement of xooo 
hoplites, who rowed themselves thither in triremes. The 
Athenians were now in force enough not only to keep the 
Mitylenseans within their walls, but also to surround the city 
with a single wall of circumvallation, strengthened by separate 
forts in suitable positions. By the beginning of October, 
MitylSne was thus completely blockaded, by land as well as by 
sea. 2 

Meanwhile the Mitylensean envoys, after a troublesome 
voyage, had reached Sparta a little before the Olympic festival, 
about the middle of June. The Spartans directed them to 
1 Thucyd. iii. 6 . 2 Thucyd. iii. iS. 
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come to Olympia at the festival, where all the members of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy -would naturally be present—and 
there to set forth their requests, after the festival was concluded, 
in presence of all. 1 

Thucydides has given us, at some length, his version of the 
speech wherein this was done—a speech not a little remarkable. 
Pronounced, as it was, by men who had just revolted from 
Athens, having the strongest interest to raise indignation 
against her as well as sympathy for themselves—and before an 
audience exclusively composed of the enemies of Athens, all 
willing to hear, and none present to refute, the bitterest 
calumnies against her—we should have expected a confident 
sense of righteous and well-grounded, though perilous effort, 
on the part of the Mitylenmans, and a plausible collection of 
wrongs and oppressions alleged against the common enemy. 
Instead of which the speech is apologetic and embarrassed. 
The speaker not only does not allege any extortion or severe 
dealing from Athens towards the Mitylenseans, but even admits 
the fact that they had been treated by her with marked 
honour j 2 and that too, throughout a long period of peace, 
during which she stood less in awe of her allies generally, and 
would have had much more facility in realising any harsh 
purposes towards them, than she could possibly enjoy now that 
the war had broken out, when their discontents would be likely 
to find powerful protectors. 2 According to his own showing, 
the Mitylenteans, while they had been perfectly well treated by 
Athens during the past, had now acquired, by the mere fact of 
war, increased security for continuance of the like treatment 
during the future. It is upon the necessity of acquiring 
security for the future, nevertheless, that he rests the justifica¬ 
tion of the revolt, not pretending to have any subject of positive 
complaint. The Mitylenteans (he contends) could have no 
prospective security against Athens: for she had successively 

1 Thucyd. iil. 9. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 9. rtf xelpoos 5i(u>fiev elvat, el iv ry elp^vy rtptd- 

fxevoL bit' aitrwv iv rots 8eivo?s &tpi<rrd t ue8a t 

The language in which the Mityienwan envoys describe the treatment 
which their city had received from. Athens, is substantially as strong as 
that which Kleon uses afterwards in his speech at Athens, when he 
reproaches them with their ingratitude—ICieon says (iii. 39), abrSpopoC re 
olxodvres, xal rifui/xevot is ra irpcora 8<p* yfiwv, roteturet elpydffavro, &c. 

s Thucyd. iii. obpevroi m rokbytw IBoxovptev BvvyStjvat [rtepiyiy ye- 

o-flai), el ftii i srikepas BBe xaretrry, vapaSnypaat xptb/itvot rots is robs Hkkovs. 
rls oov aSrj) 1) tpikla iyiyvzro ikeoBepla iritrri), iv y irapht yvitpyv hkkifko us 
iireSextSpeBa, ita 1 of pev ypZs iv r$ vokipip SeSitSres (Sepdsrivov, tfpeTs Be 
ixeivovs iv ry ytruxl'} rb avrti ivotovpev. 
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and systematically brought into slavery all her allies, except 
Lesbos and Chios, though all had originally been upon an equal 
footing: and there was every reason for fearing that she would 
take the first convenient opportunity of reducing the two last 
remaining to the same level—the rather as their position was 
now one of privilege and exception, offensive to her imperial 
pride and exaggerated ascendency. It had hitherto suited the 
policy of Athens to leave these two exceptions, as a proof that 
the other allies had justly incurred their fate, since otherwise 
Lesbos and Chios, having equal votes, would not have joined 
forces in reducing them. 1 But this policy was now no longer 
necessary, and the Mitylenseans, feeling themselves free only in 
name, were imperatively called upon by regard for their own 
safety to seize the earliest opportunity for emancipating them¬ 
selves in reality. Nor was it merely regard for their own safety, 
but a further impulse of Pan-Hellenic patriotism; a desire to 
take rank among the opponents, and not among the auxiliaries, 
of Athens, in her usurpation of sovereignty over so many free 
Grecian states. 2 3 The Mitylenseans had however been com¬ 
pelled to revolt with preparations only half completed, and had 
therefore a double claim upon the succour of Sparta—the 
single hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. And 
Spartan aid—if now lent immediately and heartily, in a 
renewed attack on Attica during this same year, by sea as well 
as by land—could not fail to put down the common enemy, 
exhausted as she was by pestilence as well as by the cost of 
three years’ war, and occupying her whole maritime force either 
in the siege of Mitylfinfi or round Peloponnesus. The orator 
concluded by appealing not merely to the Hellenic patriotism 
and sympathies of the Peloponnesians, but also to the sacred 
name of the Olympic Zeus, in whose precinct the meeting was 
held, that his pressing entreaty might not be disregarded.® 

In following the speech of the orator, we see the plain con¬ 
fession that the Mitylenseans had no reason whatever to complain 
of the conduct of Athens towards themselves. She had respected 
alike their dignity, their public force, and their private security. 
This important fact helps us to explain, first, the indifference 
which the Mitylencean people will be found to manifest in the 

1 Thucyd. iii. Il, Atirdyo/coi Si lAelQSri/iw oi St’ iAAo n i) Saw airrois h 

■rli v tiwpeircf? re Aiyov,' leal yrii/aie pSAAav ItpdS^i laxias, 

irpAy/eara itpulvero KaraAijirra. "Alia fltv ycip (uiprvpttp far avis 

ye laoty 4 \$ovs &kovt at, ei ixh ti fjSlKoiiy oti brtfeaav, (varpaaeiein. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 13. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 13, r4. 
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revolt ; next, the barbarous resolution taken by the Athenians 
after its suppression. 

The reasons given for the revolt are mainly two. i. The 
Mitylenreans had no security that Athens would not degrade 
them into the condition of subject-allies like the rest. 2. They 
did not choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to 
become parties to a war for the sake of maintaining an empire 
essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. 

In both these two reasons there is force; and both touch the 
sore point of the Athenian empire. That empire undoubtedly 
contradicted one of the fundamental instincts of the Greek 
mind—the right of every separate town to administer its own 
political affairs apart from externa] control. The Pelopon¬ 
nesian alliance recognised this autonomy in theory, by the 
general synod and equal voting of all the members at Sparta, 
on important occasions ; though it was quite true 1 (as Perikles 
urged at Athens) that in practice nothing more was enjoyed 
than an autonomy confined by Spartan leading-strings—and 
though Sparta held in permanent custody hostages for the 
fidelity of her Arcadian allies, summoning their military con¬ 
tingents without acquainting them whither they were destined 
to march. But Athens proclaimed herself a despot, effacing 
the autonomy of her allies not less in theory than in practice. 
Far from being disposed to cultivate in them any sense of a 
real common interest with herself, she did not even cheat them 
with those forms and fictions which so often appease discontent 
in the absence of realities. Doubtless the nature of her empire, 
at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected (or only 
partially connected) with kindred of race, rendered the forms 
of periodical deliberation difficult to keep up; at the same time 
that it gave to her as naval chief an ascendency much more 
despotic than could have been exercised by any chief on land. 
It is doubtful whether she could have overcome—it is certain 
that she did not try to overcome—these political difficulties; 
so that her empire stood confessed as a despotism, opposed to 
the political instinct of the Greek mind; and the revolts against 
it, like this of Mitylene,—in so far as they represented a genuine 
feeling and were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
against their own democracy—were revolts of this offended 

1 Thucyd. i. 144. Kal Srav alucetvot (the Lacedemonians) rats luvr&v 
isroSSai iriheiri, /tj; <r<pl<ri rats AuiceBai/iovlois iiriTySelas ahrava• 
fieltrflai, in 1 aiirats iKdvrais, &s ftoiAorrai. 

About the hostages detained by Sparta for the fidelity of her allies, see 
Thucyd, v. 54, 61. 
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instinct, much more than consequences of actual oppression. 
The Mitylenasans might certainly affirm that they had no 
security against being one day reduced to the common con¬ 
dition of subject-allies like the rest. Yet an Athenian speaker, 
had he been here present, might have made no mean reply to 
this portion of their reasoning. He would have urged, that 
had Athens felt any dispositions towards such a scheme, she 
would have taken advantage of the Fourteen years’ truce to 
execute it; and he would have shown that the degradation of 
the allies by Athens, and the change in her position from 
president to despot, had been far less intentional and systematic 
than the Mitylenrean orator affirmed. 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech of the 
latter proved completely satisfactory. The Lesbians were de¬ 
clared members of the Peloponnesian alliance, and a second 
attack upon Attica was decreed. The Lacedaemonians, fore¬ 
most in the movement, summoned contingents from their 
various allies, and were early in arriving with their own at the 
Isthmus. They there began to prepare carriages or trucks, for 
dragging across the Isthmus the triremes which had fought 
against Phormio, from the harbour of Lechaeum into the Sar¬ 
onic Gulf, in order to employ them against Athens. But the 
remaining allies did not answer to the summons, remaining at 
home occupied with their harvest; while the Lacedasraonians, 
sufficiently disappointed with this languor and disobedience, 
were still further confounded by the unexpected presence of 
xoo Athenian triremes off the coast of the Isthmus. 

The Athenians, though their own presence at the Olympic 
festival was forbidden by the war, had doubtless learned more 
or less thoroughly the proceedings which had taken place there 
respecting Mityl£nl Perceiving the general belief entertained 
of their depressed and helpless condition, they determined to 
contradict this by a great and instant effort. They accordingly 
manned forthwith xoo triremes, requiring the personal service 
of all men, citizens as well as metics, and excepting only the 
two richest classes of the Solonian census, i. e. the Pentako.sio- 
medimni, and the Hippeis or Horsemen. With this prodigious 
fleet they made a demonstration along the Isthmus in view of 
the Lacedaemonians, and landed in various parts of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian coast to inflict damage. At the same time thirty 
other Athenian triremes, despatched some time previously to 
Akamania under Asbpius son of Phormio, landed at different 
openings in Laconia for the same purpose. This news reached 
the T "ced'pmnnians at the Isthmus, while the other great 
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Athenian fleet was parading before their eyes. 1 Amazed at so 
unexpected a demonstration of strength, they began to feel 
how much they had been misled respecting the exhaustion of 
Athens, and how incompetent they were, especially without the 
presence of their allies, to undertake any joint effective move¬ 
ment by sea and land against Attica. They therefore returned 
home, resolving to send an expedition of forty triremes under 
Alkidas to the relief of Mitylene itself; at the same time trans¬ 
mitting requisitions to their various allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished. 3 

Meanwhile Asopius with his thirty triremes had arrived in 
Akarnania, from whence all the ships except twelve were sent 
home. He had been nominated commander as the son of 
Phormio, who appears either to have died, or to have become 
unfit for service, since his victories of the preceding year. The 
Akarnanians had preferred a special request that a son, or at 
least some relative, of Phormio, should be invested with the 
command of the squadron; so beloved was his name and 
character among them. Asopius however accomplished nothing 
of importance, though he again undertook conjointly with the 
Akarnanians a fruitless march against (EniadEe. Ultimately he 
was defeated and slain, in attempting a disembarkation on the 
territory of Leukas. 3 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylenasans at 
Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the epidemic, 
had indeed been strikingly contradicted by her recent display; 
since, taking numbers and equipment together, the maritime 
force which she had put forth this summer, manned as it was 
by a higher class of seamen, surpassed all former years; 
although, in point of number only, it was inferior to the 250 
triremes which she had sent out during the first summer of the 
war. 4 But the assertion that Athens was impoverished in 

1 Thucyd. iij. 7-16. 3 Thucyd. iii. 15, 16. 3 Tliucyd. iii. 7. 

* Thucyd. iii. 17. Kol Kara rbv xpivov rovrov, ty at vfjes errAeov, iv rah 
■trKeiarai Stj vrjes &fi’ avrots ivepyol iyevovro, wapair\ii<riai 8« leal 

In ir\e(ovs Apxopevou roP iroKepov. T^v re yap ‘hrrM%v icetl EtPomv leal 
2aA« plva ilcarhv i<pi\afferov, leal repi TleKoirivvijirov erepat etearbv 9j<rav, xvpls 
Beat wepl IlortBaiav leal iv rots & Wois xevpiots, Stare at rural &pa lytyvavro iv 
4 ri Sepei SiaiaSnat sal iceyr^Koyree. Kal rte xprtpara rovro pidMarainaydBeoae 
per A TloriSalas, &C. 

I have endeavoured to render as well as I can this obscure and difficult 
passage; difficult bntlj as to grammar and as to sense, and not satisfactorily 
explained by any of the commentators—if indeed it can be held to stand 
now as Thucydides wrote it. In the preceding chapter, he had mentioned 
that this fleet of 100 sail was manned largely from the hoplite class of citizens' 
(iii. 16). Now we know from other passages in his work (see v. 8; vi, 31,. 
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finances was not so destitute of foundation: for the whole 
treasure in the acropolis, 6000 talents at the commencement of 
the war, was now consumed, with the exception of that reserve 
of 1000 talents which had been solemnly set aside against the 
last exigencies of defensive resistance. This is not surprising 
when we learn that every hoplite engaged for near two years 
and a half in the blockade of Potidrea received two drachmas 
per day, one for himself and a second for an attendant, There 
were during the whole time of the blockade 3000 hoplites 
engaged there,—and for a considerable portion of the time, 
4600; besides the fleet, all the seamen of which received one 
drachma per day per man. Accordingly, the Athenians were 
now for the first time obliged to raise a direct contribution 
among themselves, to the.amount of 200 talents, for the purpose 
of prosecuting the siege of Mitylene: and they at the same time 
despatched Lysikles (with four colleagues) in command of 
twelve triremes to collect money. What relation these money¬ 
gathering ships bore to the regular tribute paid by the subject- 
allies, or whether they were allowed to visit these latter, we do 
not know. In the present case, Lysikles landed at Myus near 
the mouth of the Maeander, and marched up the country to levy 
contributions on the Karian villages in the plain of that river: 
but he was surprised by the Karians, perhaps aided by the 
active Samian exiles at Ansea in the neighbourhood, and slain 
with a considerable number of his men. 1 

While the Athenians thus held Mitylenfi under siege, their 
faithful friends the Platreans had remained closely blockaded 
by the Peloponnesians and Bceotians for more than a year, 
without any possibility of relief. At length provisions began 
to fail, and the general Eupompidfis, backed by the prophet 
Thesenetus (these prophets 2 were often among the bravest 

how much difference there was in the appearance and efficiency of an 
armament, according to the class of citizens who served on it. We may 
then refer the word icifAos to the excellence of outfit hence arising: I wish 
indeed that any instance could be produced of tedwos in this sense, but we 
find the adjective xiAXurros (Thucyd. v. 60) wparihreSw yip tovto 
KiAActrrav 'EWoiracin' r&v rovSe |w 5 )X 8 ev. In v. 8 Thucydidds 
employs the word 4 |lapa to denote the same meaning: and in vl". 31 he 
says, vapafficeuij yip afiri) itpdarn imrXeiJtratra puas ir6\eo>s Swipe1 'EMijPua, 
iroAvreAccrriry 8)1 (cal eivpmetrrirri r&r is ixetvw rhv X9^ VQV to. It 
may be remarked that in that chapter too, he contrasts the expedition 
against Sicily with two other Athenian expeditions, equal to it in number 
hut inferior in equipment: the same comparison which I believe he means 
to take in this passage. 1 Thucyd. iii. ig. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 20. Compare Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 4, ig; Herodot it 
37 j Plutarch, Aratus, c. 25. 
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soldiers in the army), persuaded the garrison to adopt the 
daring, but seemingly desperate, resolution of breaking out 
over the blockading wall and in spite of its guards. So 
desperate, indeed, did the project seem, that at the moment of 
execution, one half of the garrison shrank from it as equivalent 
to certain death: the other half, about 212 in number, per¬ 
sisted and escaped. Happy would it have been for the 
remainder had they even perished in the attempt, and thus 
forestalled the more melancholy fate in store for them! 

It has been already stated that the circumvallatioo of Platcea 
was accomplished by a double wall and a double ditch, one 
ditch without the encircling walls, another between them and 
the town ; the two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined together, 
and roofed all round, so as to look like one thick wall, and to 
afford covered quarters for the besiegers. Both the outer and 
inner circumference were furnished with battlements, and after 
every ten battlements came a roofed tower, covering the W'hole 
breadth of the double wall—allowing a free passage inside, 
but none outside. In general, the entire circuit of die roofed 
wall was kept under watch night and day; but on wet nights 
the besiegers had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under 
cover of the towers, leaving the intermediate spaces unguarded: 
and it was upon this omission that the plan of escape was 
founded. The Platceans prepared ladders of a proper height to 
scale die blockading double wall, ascertaining its height by 
repeatedly counting the ranges of bricks, which were near 
enough for them to discern, and not effectually covered with 
whitewash. On a cold and dark December night, amidst rain, 
sleet, and a roaring wind, they marched forth from the gates, 
lightly armed, some few with shields and spears, but most of 
them with breastplates, javelins, and bows and arrows. The 
right foot was naked, but the left foot shod, so as to give it a 
more assured footing on the muddy ground. 1 Talcing care to 
sally out with the wind in their faces and at such a distance 
from each other as to prevent any clattering of arms, they 
crossed the inner ditch and reached the foot of the wall without 

1 Thucyd, iii. 22. Dr. Arnold, in his note, construes this passage as if 
the right or baie foot were the least likely to slip in the mud, and the left 
or shod foot the most likely. Tile Scholiast and Wasse maintain the 
opposite opinion, which is certainly the more obvious sense of the text, 
though the sense of Dr. Arnold would also he admissible. The naked foot 
is very liable to slip in the mud, and might easily be rendered less liable, 
by sandals or covering particularly adapted to that purpose. Besides, 
Wasse remarks justly, Slat the warrior who is to use his right arm requires 
to have his left foot firmly planted. 
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being discovered. The ladders, borne in the van, were 
immediately planted, and Ammeas son of Korcebus, followed 
by eleven others armed only with a short sword and breastplate, 
mounted the wall: others armed with spears followed him, their 
shields being carried and handed to them when on the top by 
comrades behind. It was the duty of this first company to 
master and maintain the two towers right and left, so as to keep 
the intermediate space free for passing over. This was success¬ 
fully done, the guards in both towers being surprised and slain, 
without alarming the remaining besiegers. Many of the 
Platffians had already reached the top of the wall, when the 
noise of a tile accidentally knocked down by one of them 
betrayed what was passing. Immediately a general clamour 
was raised, alarm was given, and the awakened garrison rushed 
up from beneath to the top of the wall, yet not knowing where 
the enemy was to be found; a perplexity further increased by 
the Platseans in the town, who took this opportunity of making 
a false attack on the opposite side. Amidst such confusion 
and darkness, the blockading detachment could not tell where 
to direct their blows, and all remained at their posts, except a 
reserve of 300 men, kept constantly in readiness for special 
emergencies, who marched out and patrolled the outside of the 
ditch to intercept any fugitives from within. At the same time, 
fire-signals were raised to warn their allies at Thebes. But here; 
again, the Platseans in the town had foreseen and prepared fire- 
signals on their part, which they hoisted forthwith in order to 
deprive this telegraphic communication of all special meaning. 1 

Meanwhile the escaping Platseans, masters of the two adjoin¬ 
ing towers—on the top of which some of them mounted, while 
others held the doorway through, so as to repel with spears and 

1 Thucyd. iii. 22, tppvicrol re foovro is r&s Qfiffas mXifUot, &c. It would 
seem by this statement that the blockaders must have been often, in the 
habit of transmitting intelligence to Thebes by means of fire-signals; each 
particular combination of lights having more or less of a special meaning. 
The Platseans had observed this, and foresaw that the same means would 
be used ou the night of the outbreak, to bring assistance from Thebes 
forthwith. If they had not observed it before, they could not have prepared 
for the moment when the new signal would be hoisted, so as to confound 
its meaning—Sir as htrcupfi rh <rmwa jf. . . . 

Compare iii. 8a I agree with the general opinion stated in Dr, Arnold’s 
note respecting these fire-signals, aud even think that it might have been 
sustained more strongly. 

"Non enim (observes Cicero in the fifth oration against Verres, c. 36), 
sicut erart nuper consuetudo, pradonum adventum significabat ignis i 
speculd sub lot us aut tumulo: sed flamma ex ipso incendio navium et 
calamitatem acceptam et periculum reliquum nuntiabat.” 

Vm~ vr. 


K 
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darts all approach of the blockaders—prosecuted their flight 
without interruption over the space between, shoving down the 
battlements in order to make it more level and plant a greater 
number of ladders. In this manner they all successively got 
over and crossed the outer ditch. Every man, immediately 
after crossing, stood ready on the outer bank with bow and 
javelin to repel assailants and maintain safe passages for his 
comrades in the rear. At length, when all had descended, 
there remained the last and greatest difficulty—the escape of 
those who occupied the two towers and kept the intermediate 
portion of wall free: yet even this was accomplished successfully 
and without loss. The outer ditch was found embarrassing— 
so full of water from the rain as to be hardly fordable, yet with 
thin ice on it also, from a previous frost: for the storm, which 
in other respects was the main help to their escape, here 
retarded their passage of the ditch by an unusual accumulation 
of water. It was not however until all had crossed except the 
defenders of the towers—who were yet descending and scram¬ 
bling through—that the Peloponnesian reserve of 300 were 
seen approaching the spot with torches. Their unshielded 
right side being turned towards the ditch, the Plntaeans, already 
across and standing on the bank, immediately assailed them 
with arrows and javelins—in which the torches enabled them 
to take tolerable aim, while the Peloponnesians on their side 
could not distinguish their enemies in the dark, and had no 
previous knowledge of their position. They were thus held in 
check until the rearmost Platceans had surmounted the diffi¬ 
culties of the passage : after which the whole body stole off as 
speedily as they could, taking at first the road towards Thebes, 
while their pursuers were seen with their torchlights following 
the opposite direction, on the road which led by the heights 
called Dryos-Kephalce to Athens. After having marched about 
three-quarters of a mile on the road to Thebes (leaving the 
chapel of the Hero Androkrat&s on their right hand), the 
fugitives quitted it, and striking to the eastward towards 
Erythr® and Hysioe, soon found themselves in safety among 
the mountains which separate Boeotia from Attica at that point; 
from whence they passed into the glad harbour and refuge of 
Athens. 1 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to life and 
liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate which too soon 
overtook the remainder, and preserving for future times the 

1 Thucyd. iii. 24. Diodorus (xii. 56} gives a brief summary of these iscts, 
without either novelty or liveliness. 
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genuine breed and honourable traditions of Plataea. One man 
alone was taken prisoner at the brink of the outer ditch, while 
a few, who had enrolled themselves originally for the enterprise, 
lost courage and returned in despair even from the foot of the 
inner wall; telling their comrades within that the whole band 
had perished. Accordingly, at day-break, the Platseans within 
sent out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead bodies, 
and it was only by the answer made to this request, that they 
learnt the actual truth. The description of this memorable 
outbreak exhibits not less daring in the execution than skill and 
foresight in the design, and is the more interesting, inasmuch 
as the men who thus worked out their salvation were precisely 
the bravest men who best deserved it. 

Meanwhile Paches and the Athenians kept Mitylene closely 
blocked up, the provisions were nearly exhausted, and the 
besieged were already beginning to think of capitulation—when 
their spirits were raised by the arrival of the Lacedaemonian 
envoy Salaethus, who had landed at Pyrrha on the west of 
Lesbos, and contrived to steal in through a ravine which 
obstructed the continuity of the blockading wall (about 
February 427 u.c.). He encouraged the Mitylenaeans to hold 
out, assuring them that a Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas 
was on the point of setting out to assist them, and that Attica 
would be forthwith invaded by the general Peloponnesian army. 
His own arrival, also, and his stay in the town, was in itself no 
small encouragement •. we shall see hereafter, when we come to 
the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, how much might 
depend upon the presence of one single Spartan. All thought 
of surrender was accordingly abandoned, and the Mitylenaeans 
awaited with impatience the arrival of Alkidas, who started from 
Peloponnesus at the beginning of April, with forty-two triremes; 
while the Lacedaemonian army at the same time invaded Attica, 
in order to keep the attention of Athens fully employed. Their 
ravages on this occasion were more diligent, searching, and 
destructive to the country than before, and were continued the 
longer because they awaited the arrival of news from Lesbos. 
But no news reached them, their stock of provisions was 
exhausted, and the army was obliged to break up. 1 

The tidings which at length arrived proved very unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Salaethus and the Mitylenaeans had held out until their pro¬ 
visions were completely exhausted, but neither relief nor 
encouragement reached them from Peloponnesus. At length 
1 Thucvd. iil. 25, 26. 
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even Salaethus became convinced that no relief would come ; 
he projected, therefore, as a last hope, a desperate attack upon 
the Athenians and their wall of blockade. For this purpose he 
distributed full panoplies among the mass of the people or 
commons, who had hitherto been without them, having at best 
nothing more than bows or javelins. 1 

But he had not sufficiently calculated the consequences of 
this important step. The Mitylencean multitude, living under 
an oligarchical government, had no interest in the present 
contest, which had been undertaken without any appeal to 
their opinion. They had no reason for aversion to Athens, 
seeing that they suffered no practical grievance from the 
Athenian alliance: and (to repeat what has been remarked 
in a previous chapter) we find that even among the subject- 
allies (to say nothing of a privileged ally like Mityl6n6), 
the bulk of the citizens were never forward, sometimes posi¬ 
tively reluctant, to revolt. The M'itylensean oligarchy had 
revolted, in spite of the absence of practical wrongs, because 
they desired an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security 
for its continuance. But this was a feeling to which the people 
were naturally strangers, having no share in the government of 
their own town, and being kept dead and passive, as it was the 
interest of the oligarchy that they should be, in respect to 
political sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy might obtain from 
its people quiet submission under ordinary circumstances; but 
if ever it required energetic effort, the genuine devotion under 
which alone such effort could be given, was found wanting. 
The Mitylenaean Demos, so soon as they found themselves 
strengthened and ennobled by the possession of heavy armour, 
refused obedience to the orders of Salsethus for marching out 
and imperiling their lives in a desperate struggle. They were 
under the belief—not unnatural under the secrecy of public 
affairs habitually practised by an oligarchy, but which assuredly 
the Athenian Demos would have been too well informed to 
entertain—that their governors were starving them, and had 
concealed stores of provision for themselves. Accordingly, 
the first use which they made of their arms was, to demand 
that these concealed stores should be brought out and fairly 
apportioned to all] threatening, unless their demand was 
complied with at once, to enter into negotiations with the 
Athenians and surrender the city. The ruling Mitylenmans, 
unable to prevent this, but foreseeing that it would be their 

1 Thucyd. iii. 27. S HdhaiBos, koI abrhs ob npocrSexiuivos fts rks vavs, 
thv S%iov, stpirtpov tyi\hv ivra, {is iire^iihy rots ‘Adqvatots. 
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irretrievable ruin, preferred the chance of negotiating them¬ 
selves for a capitulation. It was agreed with Paches, that the 
Athenian armament should enter into possession of Mitylene; 
that the fate of its people and city should be left to the Athe¬ 
nian assembly, and that the Mitylenceans should send envoys to 
Athens to plead their cause: until the return of these envoys, 
Pachas engaged that no one should be either killed, or put in 
chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about Salsethus, 
who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In spite of 
the guarantee received from Pachas, so great was the alarm of 
those Mitylenseans who had chiefly instigated the revolt, that 
when he actually took possession of the city, they threw them¬ 
selves as suppliants upon the altars for protection. But being 
induced by his assurances to quit their sanctuary, they were 
placed in the island of Tencdos until answer should be 
received from Athens. 1 

Having thus secured possession of Mitylene, Pachas sent 
round some triremes to the other side of the island, and easily 
captured Antissa. But before he had time to reduce the two 
remaining towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he received news which 
forced him to turn his attention elsewhere. 

To the astonishment of every one, the Peloponnesian fleet 
of Alkidas was seen on the coast of Ionia. It ought to have 
been there much earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of 
energy, it would have reached Mitylene even before the sur¬ 
render of the city. But the Peloponnesians, when about to 
advance into the Athenian waters and brave the Athenian 
fleet, were under the same impression of conscious weakness 
and timidity (especially since the victories of Phormio in the 
preceding year) as that which beset land-troops when march¬ 
ing up to attack the Lacedaemonian heavy-armed.® Alkidas, 
though unobstructed by the Athenians, who were not aware 
of his departure—though pressed to hasten forward by Lesbian 
and Ionian exiles on board, and aided by expert pilots from 
those Samian exiles who had established themselves at Anaea * 
on the Asiatic continent, and acted as zealous enemies of 
Athens—nevertheless, instead of sailing straight to Lesbos, 
lingered first near Peloponnesus, next at the island of Delos, 
making capture of private vessels with their crews; until at 
length, on reaching the islands of Ikarus and Mykonus, he 
heard the unwelcome tidings that the besieged town had 

1 Thucyd. iii. 28. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 34. rp yv&FQ SeSouSauiyoi Sts is rl AokcScu/uh'Iovi. 

11 Thucyd. iv. 73. 
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capitulated. Not at first crediting the report, he sailed onward 
to Embaton, in the Erythraean territory on the coast of Asia 
Minor, where he found the news confirmed. As only seven 
days had elapsed since the capitulation had been concluded, 
Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, strenuously urged 
the daring project of sailing on forthwith, and surprising 
Mitylenfi by night in its existing unsettled condition: no 
preparation would have been made for receiving them, and 
there was good chance that the Athenians might be suddenly 
overpowered, the Mitylenaeans again armed, and the town 
recovered. 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more than 
daring, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. Nor could he be 
induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and fortify him¬ 
self either in any port of Ionia, or in the ASolic town of Kyme, 
so as to afford support and countenance to such subjects of 
the Athenian empire as were disposed to revolt; though he 
was confidently assured that many of them would revolt on 
his proclamation, and that the satrap Pissuthnfis of Sardis 
would help him to defray the expense. Having been sent for 
the express purpose of relieving MitylenS, Alkidas believed 
himself interdicted from any other project. He determined 
to return to Peloponnesus at once, dreading nothing so much 
as the pursuit of Pachfis and the Athenian fleet From 
Embaton accordingly he started on his return, coasting south¬ 
ward along Asia Minor as far as Ephesus. But the prisoners 
taken in bis voyage were now an encumbrance to Ms flight; 
and their number was not inconsiderable, since all the mer¬ 
chant vessels in his route had approached the fleet without 
suspicion, believing it to be Athenian: a Peloponnesian fleet 
near the coast of Ionia was as yet something unheard of and 
incredible. To get rid of Ms prisoners, Alkidas stopped at 
MyonnGsus near Teos, and there put to death the greater 
number of them—a barbarous proceeding which excited lively 
indignation among the neighbouring Ionic cities to which they 
belonged; insomuch that when he reached Ephesus, the 
Samian exiles dwelling at Antea, who had come forward so 
actively to help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, remind¬ 
ing Mm that the slaughter of men neither engaged in war, nor 
enemies, nor even connected with Athens except by constraint, 
was disgraceful to one who came forth as the liberator of 
Greece—and that if he persisted, he would convert Ms friends 
into enemies, not his enemies into friends. So keenly did 
Alkidas feel this animadversion, that he at once liberated the 
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remainder of his prisoners, several of them Chians; and then 
departed from Ephesus, taking his course across sea towards 
Krete and Peloponnesus. After much delay off the coast of 
ICrele from stormy weather, which harassed and dispersed his 
fleet, he at length reached in safety the harbour of Kyllene in 
Elis, where his scattered ships were ultimately reunited. 1 

Thus inglorious was the voyage of the first Peloponnesian 
admiral who dared to enter that Mare clausum which passed 
for a portion of the territory of Athens. 2 But though he 
achieved little, his mere presence excited everywhere not less 
dismay, than astonishment: for the Ionic towns were all un¬ 
fortified, and Alkidas might take and sack any one of them by 
sudden assault, even though unable to hold it permanently. 
Pressing messages reached Paches from Erythree and from 
several other places, while the Athenian triremes called 
Paralus and Salaminia (the privileged vessels which usually 
carried public and sacred deputations) had themselves seen 
the Peloponnesian fleet anchored at Ikarus, and brought him 
the same intelligence. Paches, having his hands now free by 
the capture of Mitylfing, set forth immediately in pursuit of 
the intruder, whom he chased as far as the island of Patmos. 
It was there ascertained that Alkidas had finally disappeared 
from the eastern waters, and the Athenian admiral, though he 
would have rejoiced to meet the Peloponnesian fleet in the 
open sea, accounted it fortunate that they had not taken up 
a position in some Asiatic harbour—in which case it would 
have been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome and 
tedious blockade, 3 besides all the chances of revolt among 
the Athenian dependencies. We shall see how much, in this 
respect, depended upon the personal character of the Lacedae¬ 
monian commander, when we come hereafter to the expedition 
of Brasidas. 

On his return from Patmos to Mityl£n£, Paches was induced 
to stop at Notium by the solicitations of some exiles. Notium 
was the port of Kolophon, from which it was at some little 
distance, as Peineus was from Athens. 4 

1 Thucyd, iii. 32, 33-69. 

E Thucyd. v. 56. ’Apyrioi S’ iKBivres ir«p' ‘ASifvaiovs btxiKovv Sri yeyfmu- 
ptvov tv rats nravScSs Sih rfjs lawruv itcdirrovs fi$i ip ToXejxiour tueval, 
iicreittv xarit ddAatrtfav (AafeeSaijuiWour) irapavAeStrai. 

• We see that the sea is here reckoned as a portion of the Athenian 
territory: and even the portion of sea near to Peloponnesus—much more 
that on the coast of Ionia. * Thucyd. iii. 53. 

4 The dissensions between Notium and Kolophon are noticed by Aristot. 
Politic, v. a. 2. 
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About three years before, a violent internal dissension had 
taken place in Kolophon, and one of the parties, invoking the 
aid of the Persian Itamanes (seemingly one of the generals of 
the satrap Pissuthnfis), had placed him in possession of the 
town; whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had 
established itself separately and independently at Notium. 
But the Kolophonians who remained in the town soon con¬ 
trived to procure a party in Notium, whereby they were en¬ 
abled to regain possession of it, through the aid of a body of 
Arcadian mercenaries in the service of Pissulhn&s. These 
Arcadians formed a standing garrison at Notium, in which 
they occupied a separate citadel or fortified space, while the 
town became again attached as harbour to Kolophon. A 
considerable body of exiles, however, expelled on that occa¬ 
sion, now invoked the aid of Pachfis to reinstate them, and to 
expel the Arcadians. On reaching the place, the Athenian 
general prevailed upon Hippias the Arcadian captain to come 
forth to , a parley, under the promise that, if nothing mutually 
satisfactory could be settled, he would again replace him “ safe 
and sound” in the fortification. But no sooner had the Arca¬ 
dian come forth to this parley, than Pachfis, causing him to be 
detained under guard but without fetters or ill-usage, immedi¬ 
ately attacked the fortification while the garrison were relying 
on the armistice, carried it by storm, and put to death both 
the Arcadians and the Persians who were found within. 
Having got possession of the fortification, he next brought 
Hippias again into it—“safe and sound," according to the 
terms of the convention, which was thus literally performed— 
and then immediately afterwards caused him to be shot with 
arrows and javelins. Of this species of fraud, founded on 
literal performance and real violation, of an agreement, there 
are various examples in Grecian history; but nowhere do we 
read of a more flagitious combination of deceit and cruelty 
than the behaviour of PachSs at Notium. How it was 
noticed at Athens, we do not know: yet we remark, not with¬ 
out surprise, that Thucydides recounts it plainly and calmly, 
without a single word of comment. 1 

Notium was now separated from Kolophon, and placed in 
possession of those Kolophonians who were opposed to the 
Persian supremacy in the upper town. But as it had been, 
down to this time, a mere appendage of Kolophon and not a 
separate town, the Athenians soon afterwards sent CEkists and 
performed for it the ceremonies of colonisation according to 
1 Thucyd, iii. 34. 
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their own laws and customs, inviting from every quarter the 
remaining exiles of Kolophon. 1 Whether any new settlers 
went from Athens itself, does not appear. But the step was 
intended to confer a sort of Hellenic citizenship, and recognised 
collective personality, on the new-born town of Notium; with¬ 
out which, neither its The6ry or solemn deputation would have 
been admitted to offer public sacrifice, nor its private citizens 
to contend for the prize at Olympic and other great festivals. 

Having cleared the Asiatic waters from the enemies of 
Athens, Paches returned to Lesbos, reduced the towns of 
Pyrrhaand Eresus, and soon found himself so completely master 
both of Mitylfinfi and the whole island as to be able to send 
home the larger part of his force; carrying with them as 
prisoners those Mitylenseans who had been deposited in 
Tenedos, as well as others prominently implicated in the late 
revolt, to the number altogether of rather more than a thousand. 
The Lacedaemonian Salsethus, being recently detected in his 
place of concealment, was included among the prisoners 
transmitted. 

Upon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had now to 
pronounce. They entered upon the discussion in a temper of 
extreme wrath and vengeance. As to Salaethus, their resolution 
to put him to death was unanimous and immediate. They 
turned a deaf ear to his promises, assuredly delusive, of termin¬ 
ating the blockade of Plataea, in case his life were spared. 
What to do with MitylSnfi and its inhabitants, was a point more 
doubtful, and was submitted to formal debate in the public 
assembly. 

It is in this debate that Thucydidfes first takes notice of 
Kleon, who is however mentioned by Plutarch as rising into 
importance some few years earlier, during the lifetime of 
PeriklSs. Under the great increase of trade and popula¬ 
tion in Athens and Peirseus during the last forty years, a new 
class of politicians seems to have grown up; men engaged in 
various descriptions of trade and manufacture, who began to 
rival more or less in importance the ancient families of Attic 
proprietors. This change was substantially analogous to that 
which took place in the cities of Mediaeval Europe, when the 
merchants and traders of the various guilds gradually came to 
compete with, and ultimately supplanted, the patrician families 
in whom the supremacy had originally resided. In Athens, 
persons of ancient family and station enjoyed at this time no 
political privilege—since through the reforms of Ephialtes and 

1 Tlmcytl. in. 34; C. A. Pertz, Colophoniaca, p. 36. (Gottingen, 1848,) 
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1’eriklSs, the political constitution had become thoroughly 
democratical. But they still continued to form the two highest 
classes in the Solonian census founded on property—the 
Pentakosiomedimni, and the Hippeis or Knights. New men 
enriched by trade doubtless got into these classes, but probably 
only in minority, and imbibed the feeling of the class as they 
found it, instead of bringing into it any new spirit Now an 
individual Athenian of this class, though without any legal title 
to preference, yet when he stood forward as candidate for 
political influence, continued to be decidedly preferred and 
welcomed by the social sentiment at Athens, which preserved 
in its spontaneous sympathies distinctions effaced from the 
political code. 1 Besides this place ready prepared for him in 
the public sympathy, especially advantageous at the outset of 
political life—he found himself further borne up by the family 
connexions, associations, and political clubs, &c., which exer¬ 
cised very great influence both on the politics and the judica¬ 
ture of Athens, and of which he became a member as a matter 
of course. Such advantages were doubtless only auxiliary, 
carrying a man up to a certain point of influence, but leaving 
him to achieve the rest by his own personal qualities and 
capacity. But their effect was nevertheless very real, and those 
who, without possessing them, met and buffeted him in the 
public assembly, contended against great disadvantages. A 
person of such low or middling station obtained no favourable 
presumptions or indulgence on the part of the public to meet 
him half-way; nor did he possess established connexions to 
encourage first successes, or help him out of early scrapes. He 
found others already in possession of ascendency, and well-dis¬ 
posed to keep down new competitors; so that he had to win 
his own way unaided, from the first step to the last, by qualities 
personal to himself; by assiduity of attendance—by acquaint¬ 
ance with business—by powers of striking speech—and withal 
by unflinching audacity, indispensable to enable him to bear 
up against that opposition and enmity which he would incur 
from the high-bom politicians and organised party-clubs, as soon 
as he appeared to be rising into importance. 

The free march of political and judicial affairs raised up 
several such men, during the years beginning and immediately 
preceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during the life-time 
of PeriklSs, they appear to have risen in greater or less numbers. 

1 Thucyd. v. 43. ‘A\ictfitdSris — M)p fautlifpiv&v irt Tire vios, S>s if &AAp 
wi\ei, Qidpmt 8 e vpayivau Tip.dp.evos. Compare Xenophon, MemoiabE. i. 
2, 2; j iii. 6,1. 
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But the personal ascendency of that great man—who combined 
an aristocratical position with a strong and genuine democra- 
tical sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely found attached 
to either—impressed a peculiar character on Athenian politics. 
The Athenian world was divided into his partisans and his 
opponents, among each of whom there wore individuals high¬ 
born and low-born—though the aristocratical party properly so 
called, the majority of wealthy and high-bom Athenians, either 
opposed or disliked him. It is about two years after his death 
that we begin to hear of a new class of politicians—Eukrates, 
the rope-seller—Kleon, the leather-seller—Lysikles, the sheep- 
seller—Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker; 1 the first two of whom 
must, however, have been already well known as speakers in 
the Ekklesia even during the life-time of PeriklSs. Among 
them all, the most distinguished was Kleon, son of Kleaenetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speakers against 
Perikles, so that he would thus obtain for himself, during his 
early political career, the countenance of the numerous and 
aristocratical anti-Perikleans. He is described by Thucydidfes 
in general terms as a person of the most violent temper and 
character in Athens—as being dishonest in his calumnies, and 
virulent in his invective and accusation. 2 Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of the Knights, reproduces these features with others 
new and distinct, as well as w'ith exaggerated details, comic, 
satirical, and contemptuous. His comedy depicts Kleon in the 
point of view in which he would appear to the knights of 
Athens—a leather-dresser, smelling of the tan-yard—a low-bom 
brawler, terrifying opponents by the violence of his crimina¬ 
tions, the loudness of his voice, the impudence of his gestures 
—moreover as venal in his politics—threatening men with 
accusations and then receiving money to withdraw them—a 
robber of the public treasury—persecuting merit as well as 
rank—and courting the favour of the assembly by the basest 
and most guilty cajolery. The general attributes set forth by 
Thucydides (apart from Aristophanes, who does not profess to 

1 Aristophan. Equit. 130 stq., and Scholia; Eupolis, Demi, Fragm. 
xv. p. 466, ed. Meineke. See the remark in Ranke, Commentat. de Vitil 
Aristophanis, p. cccxxxiv. seq. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 36. Khtuv—tiv xal Is ri &Wa Piatiraros rcSvraMr&v, kb 1 

T$> 8 fyttp Traps 7 ro\v li> rirt mtavt&raros. 

He also mentions Kleon a second time two years afterwards, but in terms 
which also seem to imply a first introduction— fid\itrru Si aOrois irpye 
Kkiuv S Kteawirov, M)p Srtpayoyhs tear’ faeTvovrbv xpdyoi' t>y /ralriS st\ 4 \ 0 t i 
TriBav&Tcrros, iv. 21-28 : also V. 16. Kktwv—vojiifav tevra^aviarepos tiv that 
ttaxovpyav, «ol iwurrirepos SiaPdWwv, &c. 
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write history), we may reasonably accept—the powerful and 
violent invective of Kleon, often dishonest—together with his 
self-confidence and audacity in the public assembly. Men of 
the middling class, like Kleon and Hyperbolus, who persevered 
in addressing the public assembly and trying to take a leading 
part in it, against persons of greater family pretension than 
themselves, were pretty sure to be men of more than usual 
audacity. Without this quality, they would never have sur¬ 
mounted the opposition made to them. It is probable enough 
that they had it to a displeasing excess—and even if they had 
not, the same measure of self-assumption which in Alkibiad&s 
would be tolerated from his rank and station, would in them 
pass for insupportable impudence. Unhappily we have no 
specimens to enable us to appreciate the invective of Kleon. 
We cannot determine whether it was more virulent than that of 
Demosthenes and .dEschines, seventy years afterwards j each of 
those eminent orators imputing to the other the grossest impu¬ 
dence, calumny, perjury, corruption, loud voice, and revolting 
audacity of manner, in language which Kleon can hardly have 
surpassed in intensity of vituperation, though he doubtless fell 
immeasurably short of it in classical finish. Nor can we even 
tell in what degree Kleon's denunciations of the veteran 
Perikles were fiercer than those memorable invectives against 
the old age of Sir Robert Walpole, with which Lord Chatham’s 
political career opened. The talent for invective possessed by 
Kleon, employed first against PeriklSs, would be counted as 
great impudence by the partisans of that illustrious statesman, 
as well as by impartial and judicious citizens. But among the 
numerous enemies of Perikles, it would be applauded as a burst 
of patriotic indignation, and would procure for the orator that 
extraneous support at first, which would sustain him until he 
acquired his personal hold on the public assembly . 1 

By what degrees or through what causes that hold was 
gradually increased, we do not know. At the time when the 
question of MitylenS came on for discussion, it had grown into 
a sort of ascendency which Thucydides describes by saying 
that Kleon was “at that time by far the most persuasive 
speaker in the eyes of the people.” The fact of Kleon’s great 
power of speech and his capacity of handling public business 
in a popular manner, is better attested than anything else 

1 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33; 'EirsiJnJeTO Si xol K\eW, ^87j Sii t5 )s vpbs 
iKelvov bpyijs ran ttoXitSv iroptvinwos eh rijy Spuaymyiav. 

PeriklSs was SijxSetr aXBwvi KXeuyi —in the words of the comic author 
Hermippus. 
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respecting him, because it depends upon two witnesses both 
hostile to him—Thucydides and Aristophanes. The assembly 
and the dikastery were Kleon’s theatre and holding-ground: 
for the Athenian people taken collectively in their place of 
meeting—and the Athenian taken individually—were not 
always the same person and had not the same mode of judge¬ 
ment: Demos sitting in the Pnyx was a different man from 
Demos sitting at home. 1 The lofty combination of qualities 
possessed by Perikles exercised influence over both one and 
the other; but Kleon swayed considerably the former, without 
standing high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mitylfenfe and its inhabitants was submitted 
to the Athenian assembly, Kleon took the lead in the dis¬ 
cussion. There never was a theme more perfectly suited to 
his violent temperament and power of fierce invective. Taken 
collectively, the case of Mitylfinfe presented a revolt as in¬ 
excusable and aggravated as any revolt could be. Indeed 
we have only to read the grounds of it, as set forth by the 
Mitylensean speakers themselves before the Peloponnesians at 
Olympia, to be satisfied that such a proceeding, when looked 
at from the Athenian point of view, would be supposed to 
justify, and even to require, the very highest pitch of indigna¬ 
tion. The Mitylenaeans admit not only that they have no 
ground of complaint against Athens, but that they have been 
well and honourably treated by her, with special privilege. 
But they fear that she may oppress them in future: they hate 
the very principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as well 
as aid, her enemies to subdue her: they select the precise 
moment in which she has been worn down by a fearful pesti- 
lence, invasion, and cost of war. Nothing more than this 
would be required to kindle the most intense wrath in the 
bosom of an Athenian patriot, But there was yet another 
point which weighed as much as the rest, if not more. The 
revolters had been the first to invite a Peloponnesian fleet 
across the Aigean, and the first to proclaim, both to Athens 
and her allies, the precarious tenure of her empire. 2 The 
violent Kleon would ®n this occasion find in the assembly an 
audience hardly less violent than himself, and would easily be 
able to satisfy them that anything like mercy to the Mitylenseans 
was treason to Athens. He proposed to apply to the captive 
city the penalties tolerated by the custom of war, in their 
harshest and fullest measure: to kill the whole Mitylensean 

1 Aristophan. Equit. 750. 

s Thucyd. iii. 36. aix ihixurrov tvs Appvs, &c. 
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male population of military age, probably about 6000 persons 
—and to sell as slaves all the women and children. 1 The 
proposition, though strongly opposed by Diodotus and others, 
was sanctioned and passed by the assembly, and a trireme 
was forthwith despatched to MitylenG, enjoining PachSs to put 
it in execution. 2 

Such a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than a very 
rigorous application of the received laws of war. Not merely 
the reconquered rebel, but even the prisoner of war (apart from 
any special convention) was at the mercy of his conqueror to 
be slain, sold, or admitted to ransom. We shall find the 
Lacedemonians carrying out the maxim without the smallest 
abatement towards the Platsean prisoners in the course of a 
very short time. And doubtless the Athenian people—so long 
as they remained in assembly, under that absorbing temporary 
intensification of the common and predominant sentiment which 
springs from the mere fact of multitude—and so long as they 
were discussing the principle of the case,—What had Mitylene 
deserved?—thought only of this view. Less than the most 
rigorous measure of war (they would conceive) would be 
inadequate to the wrong done by the Mitylenceans. 

But when the assembly broke up—when the citizen, no 
longer wound up by sympathising companions and animated 
speakers in the Pnyx, subsided into the comparative quiescence 
of individual life—when the talk came to be, not about the 
propriety of passing such a resolution, but about tire details 
of executing it—a sensible change, and marked repentance 
became presently visible. We must also recollect—and it is a 
principle of no small moment in human affairs, especially among 
a democratical people like the Athenians, who stand charged 
with so many resolutions passed and afterwards unexecuted 
—that the sentiment of wrath against the Mitylenseans had been 
really in part discharged by the mere passing of the sentence, 
quite apart from its execution ; just as a furious man relieves 
himself from overboiling anger by imprecations against others, 
which he would himself shrink from afterwards realising. The 
Athenians, on the whole the most humane people in Greece 
(though humanity, according to our ideas, cannot be predicated 
of any Greeks), became sensible that they had sanctioned a 

1 I infer this total number from the fact that the number sent to Athens 
by PachSs, as foremost instigators, was rather more than 1000 (Thncyd. iii. 
50). The total of rjffuvTes or males of military age must have been (I imagine) 
six times this number. 

a Thucyd. iii. 36. 
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cruel and frightful decree. Even the captain and seamen 1 
to whom it was given to carry, set forth on their voyage with 
mournful repugnance. The Mitylentean envoys present in 
Athens (who had probably been allowed to speak in the 
assembly and plead their own cause), together with those 
Athenians who had been proxeni and friends of MitylSne, and 
the minority generally of the previous assembly—soon discerned, 
and did their best to foster, this repentance; which became 
during the course of the same evening so powerful as well as 
so wide-spread, that the Strategi acceded to the prayer of the 
envoys, and convoked a fresh assembly for the morrow to 
reconsider the proceeding. By so doing, they committed an 
illegality, and exposed themselves to the chance of impeach¬ 
ment. But the change of feeling among the people was so 
manifest as to overbear any such scruples. 3 

Though Thucydides has given us only a short summary with¬ 
out any speeches, of what passed in the first assembly—yet as 
to this second assembly, he gives us at length the speeches 
both of Kleon and Diodotus—the two principal orators of the 
first also. We may be sure that this second assembly was in 
all points one of the most interesting and anxious of the whole 
war; and though we cannot certainly determine what were the 
circumstances which determined Thucydides in his selection 
of speeches, yet this cause, as well as the signal defeat of Kleon 
whom he disliked, may probably be presumed to have influenced 
him here. 

That orator, coming forward to defend his proposition passed 
on the preceding day, denounced in terms of indignation the 
unwise tenderness and scruples of the people, who could not 
bear to treat their subject-allies, according to the plain reality, 
as men held only by naked fear. He dwelt upon the mischief 
and folly of reversing on one day what had been decided on 
the day preceding; also upon the guilty ambition of orators, 
who sacrificed the most valuable interests of the commonwealth, 
either to pecuniary gains, or to the personal credit of speaking 
with effect, triumphing over rivals, and setting up their own 

1 Thucyd. iii. 36. Kal tS btrrepaty perdvoid ns evObs %v abrals uol avabo- 
-yurpAs, ibfibv rb ftobbevpa km piya iyvarOai, 1t6b.1v Sbijv iiafiSeipai pabbav 
tl a 0 robs atrlovs. 

The feelings ofthe seamen, in the trireme appointed to carry the order of 
execution, are a striking point of evidence in this case i rrjs irporipas veins 
cb trirovSjj irbeabtnjs iirl irpaypa bibbiKorov, &c. (iii. 49). 

0 Thucyd. iii. 36. As to the illegality, see Thucyd. vi. 14—which I 
think is good evidence to piove that there was illegality. I agree with 
Sohomann on this point, in spite of the doubts of Dr. Arnold. 
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fancies in place of fact and reality. He deprecated the mistaken 
encouragement given to such delusions by a public “wise 
beyond what was written,” who came to the assembly, not to 
apply their good sense in judging of public matters, but merely 
for the delight of hearing speeches. 1 He restated the heinous 
and unprovoked wrong committed by the Mitylenieans—and 
the grounds for inflicting upon them that maximum of punish¬ 
ment which “justice” enjoined. He called for “justice” 
against them, nothing less, but nothing more; warning the 
assembly that the imperial necessities of Athens essentially 
required the constant maintenance of a sentiment of fear in 
the minds of unwilling subjects, and that they must prepare to 
see their empire pass away if they suffered themselves to be 
guided either by compassion for those who, if victors, would 
have no compassion on them 2 —or by unseasonable moderation 
towards those who would neither feel nor requite it—or by the 
mere impression of seductive discourses. Justice against the 
Mitylenmans, not less than the strong political interests of 
Athens, required the infliction of the sentence decreed on the 
day preceding. 8 

The harangue of Kleon is in many respects remarkable. 
If we are surprised to find a man, whose whole importance 
resided in his tongue, denouncing so severely the licence and 
the undue influence of speech in the public assembly, we 
must recollect that Kleon had the advantage of addressing 
himself to the intense prevalent sentiment of the moment: 
that he could therefore pass off the dictates of this sentiment 
as plain, downright, honest, sense and patriotism—while the 
opponents, speaking against the reigning sentiment and there¬ 
fore driven to collateral argument, circumlocution, and more 
or less of manoeuvre, might be represented as mere clever 
sophists, showing their talents in making the worse appear the 
better reason—if not actually bribed, at least unprincipled and 

1 Thucyd. iii. 37. ol phv yap rav re yipav crocpdrepoi BoiMvrai (palveaOai, 
ran re ael Keyaphav 4 s rb icoivby srepiylyveaOai . . . , ol S’ amarovyres tt) 
4 a vray %vv(crei bpaBitrrepoi pbv ray yip ay &£ioScny elvat, aSuvarthrepoi 84 rod 
KaK&s eliriyras pepipatrOai \iyov. 

Compare the language of Archidamus at Sparta in (he congress, where 
he takes credit to the Spartans for being bpaBitrrepov ray yipwy rijs irepcnj/las 
rtatSevipevai, &c. (Thucyd. i. 84)—very similar in spirit to the remarks of 
Kleon about the Athenians. 

s Thucyd. iii. 40. pt)Se rpiirl rots itvptpopordrois rjj bpxfi> ohtrip, k «1 
iSonhiyay, real ima/telx, hpapriveiv. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 40. mtipeyoi be 4 pal rd re Sbcaia 4 s MvriK^yalovs Hal rb. 
(iiptpopa Spa iroi^uer*' &\Kws S 4 yyiyres ratspiv 06 x a P lf ‘ ,r & e > u/xSr 84 abrobs 
pbX\av SiKaidareaSe. 
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without any sincere moral conviction. As this is a mode of 
dealing with questions, both of public concern and of private 
morality, not less common at present than it was in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war—to seize upon some strong and 
tolerably wide-spread sentiment among the public, to treat the 
dictates of that sentiment as plain common sense and obvious 
right, and then to shut out all rational estimate of coming 
good and evil as if it were unholy or immoral, or at best mere 
uncandid subtlety—we may well notice a case in which Kleon 
employs it to support a proposition now justly regarded as 
barbarous. 

Applying our modern views to this proposition, indeed, the 
prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favour of Kleon, 
but would be irresistibly in favour of his opponents. To put 
to death in cold blood some six thousand persons, would so 
revolt modern feelings, as to overbalance all considerations of 
past misconduct in the persons to be condemned. Neverthe¬ 
less the speech of Diodotus, who followed and opposed Kleon, 
not only contains no appeal to any such merciful predis¬ 
positions, but even positively disclaims appealing to them: 
the orator deprecates, not less than Kleon, the influence of 
compassionate sentiment, or of a spirit of mere compromise 
and moderation. 1 He further discards considerations of 
justice or the analogies of criminal judicature 2 —and rests his 

1 Thucyd. iii. 48: compare the speech of Kleon, iii. 40. f/ieij 51 yvAvres 
ipelva rdSe tlvat, koI pdire otierip vKeov eelpamt p-fre iirteiKtla, oTr oiiS'f 
lyii 4 S irpotrdyetrSai, &tt' ain-Sv Si ray iraptuvovpevav, &c. > 

Dr. Arnold distinguishes ohtros (or fttsos) from iirieketa, by saying that 
“ the former is a feeling, the latter, a habit s ohms, pity or compassion, 
may occasionally touch those who are generally very far from being imeiiceTs 
—mild or gentle. ‘Evultteia relates to all persons—olicros, to particular 
individuals.” The distinction here taken is certainly in itself just, and 
imeixfo sometimes has the meaning ascribed to it by Dr. Arnold : but in 
this passage I believe it has a different meaning. The contiast between 
oIktos and irietjceia (as Dr. Arnold explains them) would be too feeble, and 
too little marked, to serve the purpose of Kleon and Diodotus. ’Eiriebceia 
here rather means the disposition to stop short of your full rights; a spirit 
of fairness and adjustment; an abatement on your part likely to be requited 
by abatement on the part of your adversary : compare Thucyd. i. 76 j iv. 
19 ; v. 86 ; viii. 93. 

0 Thucyd. iii. 44. 4 yA> Si iraprjt.Oov oVre ivrepuy irepi MvTiKijvaiiev otke 
jcanfyo pfauV oft yip irepi rrjs htelvav ASi/tfas Tifitv 6 iyi&y, ti trufpovovpev, 
AmA irepi TTjf fiperipas «ft( 3 ovMos .... Sixati repos yip Sv airov 
(K\Iwvot) 6 Kiyos irpfts riiv vvv iperipav ipyiiv is ’alous, 

rix’ Av brumdvatro’ ripeis Be oft Sttea£Ape8a rphs abrois, Hare ray 
Sucatov SeXy, fHovAevApeBa, irepi abrSv, Sirus pcpnirlpms it-oviriy. 

So Mr. Burke, in his speech on Conciliation with America (Burke's 
Works, vol. iii. p. 69-74), in discussing the proposition of prosecutine the 
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opposition altogether upon reasons of public prudence, bearing 
upon the future welfare and security of Athens. 

He begins by vindicating 1 the necessity of reconsidering 
the resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of 
deciding so important a question in haste or under strong 
passion. He enters a protest against the unwarrantable in¬ 
sinuations of corruption or self-conceit by which Kleon had 
sought to silence or discredit his opponents; 2 and then, taking 
up the question on the ground of public wisdom and prudence, 
he proceeds to show that the rigorous sentence decreed on the 
preceding day was not to be defended. That sentence would 
not prevent any other among the subject-allies from revolting, 
if they saw, or fancied that they saw, a fair chance of success: 
but it might perhaps drive them, 8 if once embarked in revolt, 
to persist even to desperation, and bury themselves under the 
ruins of their city. While every means ought to be employed 
to prevent them from revolting, by precautions beforehand— 
it was a mistaken reckoning to try to deter them by enormity 
of punishment, inflicted afterwards upon such as were recon¬ 
quered. In developing this argument, the speaker gives some 
remarkable views on the theory of punishment generally, and 
on the small addition obtained in the way of preventive effect, 
even by the greatest aggravation of the suffering inflicted upon 
the condemned criminal—views which might have passed as 
rare and profound even down to the last century.* And he 

acts of die refractory colonies as criminal, “ The thing seems a great deal 
too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It should seem, to my way of 
conceiving such matters, that there is a wide difference in reason and 
policy, between the mode of proceeding on the irregular conduct of scattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men who disturb order within the state— 
and the civil dissensions which may from time to time agitate the several 
communities which compose a great empire. It looks to me to be narrow 
and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great 
public contest. I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people,” &c.—“My consideration is narrow, confined, and 
wholly limited to the policy of the question.” 

1 Thucyd. iii. 42. a Thueyd. iii. 43. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 45, 46. 

* Compare this speech of Diodotus with the views of punishment implied 
by Xenophon in his Anabasis, where he is describing the government of 
.Cyrus the younger— 

" Nor can any man contend, that Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong¬ 
doers to laugh at him: he punished them with the most unmeasnred severity 
vdvruv irt/iapeiro). And you might often see along the 
frequented roads men deprived of their eyes, their hands, and their feet: so 
that in his government, either Greek or barbarian, if he had no criminal 
purpose, might go fearlessly through and carry whatever he found 
Sqnveniept," (Anabasis, i, 5,13.) 
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further supports his argument by emphatically setting forth the 
impolicy of confounding the Mitylensean Demos in the same 
punishment with their oligarchy: the revolt had been the act 
exclusively of the latter, and the former had not only taken no 
part in it, but as soon as they obtained possession of arms, 
had surrendered the city spontaneously. In all the allied 
cities, it was the commons who were well-affected to Athens, 
and upon whom her hold chiefly depended against the 
doubtful fidelity of the oligarchies : 1 but this feeling could not 
possibly continue, if it were now seen that all the Mitylenaaans 
indiscriminately were confounded in one common destruction. 
Diodotus concludes by recommending that those Mitylenoeans 
whom Paches had sent to Athens as chiefs of the revolt, 
should be put upon their trial separately; but that the 
remaining population should be spared. 2 

This speech is that of a man who feels that he has the 
reigning and avowed sentiment of the audience against him, 
and that he must therefore win his way by appeals to their 
reason. The same appeals however might have been made, 
and perhaps had been made, during the preceding discussion, 
without success. But Diodotus knew that the reigning senti¬ 
ment, though still ostensibly predominant, had been silently 
undermined during the last few hours, and that the reaction 
towards pity and moderation, which had been growing up 
under it, would work in favour of his arguments, though he 
might disclaim all intention of invoking its aid. After several 
other discourses, both for and against,—the assembly came to 
a vote, and the proposition of Diodotus was adopted; but 
adopted by so small a majority, that the decision seemed at 
first doubtful. 8 

• The trireme carrying the first vote had started the day 
before, and was already twenty-four hours on its way to 
MitylgnA A second trireme was immediately put to sea 
bearing the new decree; yet nothing short of superhuman 
exertions could enable it to reach the condemned city, before 

The severity of the punishment is in Xenophon's mind the measure both 
of its effects in deterring criminals, and of the character of the ruler 
inflicting it. 

1 Thucyd. iii. 47. Ner phv yip iptv S Sfjpos h itd<rais rats vi\(tra> efvovs 
iarl xal 1 ) vb {vra^loraTOi Tots oKlyois i), iiv BiatrBfi, !mdpx e ‘ rots imffrdi- 
train iroMpios tbOAs, ical rfls h/rtKaSiarapivrts rtihsas rb nXrjBas (ippaxor 
fxovres is sri\spoy btip%s<rBe, 

a Thucyd. iii. 48. 

a Thucyd. iii. 49. (yivovra Iv r§ xstparonly iyxtipaKoi, hcpiriiire 8’ v 
tov * * "imv 
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the terrific sentence now on its way might be actually in course 
of execution. The Mitylenajan envoys stored the vessel well 
with provisions, promising large rewards to the crew if they 
arrived in time. An intensity of effort was manifested, without 
parallel in the history of Athenian seamanship. The oar was 
never once relaxed between Athens and Mitj'ldn£—the rowers 
merely taking turns for short intervals of rest, with refresh¬ 
ment, of barley-meal steeped in wine and oil, swallowed on 
their seats. Luckily there was no unfavourable wind to retard 
them: but the object would have been defeated, if it had not 
happened that the crew of the first trireme were as slow and 
averse in the transmission of their rigorous mandate, as those 
of the second were eager for the delivery of the reprieve in 
time. And after all, it came only just in time. The first 
trireme had arrived, the order for execution was actually in the 
hands of Paches, and his measures were already preparing. 
So near was the Mitylensean population to this wholesale 
destruction: 1 so near was Athens to the actual perpetration 
of an enormity which would have raised against her through¬ 
out Greece a sentiment of exasperation more deadly than that 
which she afterwards incurred even from the proceedings at 
Melos, Skione and elsewhere. Had the execution been 
realised, the person who would have suffered most by it, and 
most deservedly, would have been the proposer Kleon. For 
if the reaction in Athenian sentiment was so immediate and 
sensible after the mere passing of the sentence, far more 
violent would it have been when they learnt that the deed had 
been irrevocably done, and when all its painful details were 
presented to their imaginations: and Kleon would have been 
held responsible as the author of that which had so disgraced 
them in their own eyes. As the case turned out, he was 
fortunate enough to escape this danger; and his proposition, 
to put to death those Mitylenseans whom Pach&s had sent 
home as the active revolting party, was afterwards adopted 
and executed. It doubtless appeared so moderate, after the 
previous decree passed but rescinded, as to be adopted with 
little resistance, and to provoke no after-repentance: yet the 
men so slain were rather more than one thousand in number. 2 

Besides this sentence of execution, the Athenians razed the 
fortifications ofMityleng, and took possession of all her ships of 
war. In lieu of tribute, they further established a new perma¬ 
nent distribution of the land of the island j all except Methymna, 

1 Thucyd. iii. 49. rmph rot tovtov p.lv fi Muti \fpni KtvSivov. 

a Thucyd. iii. 40. 
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which had remained faithful to them. They distributed it into 
3000 lots, of which 300 were reserved for consecration to the 
gods, and the remainder assigned to Athenian lderuchs, or 
proprietary settlers, chosen by lot among the citizens; the 
Lesbian proprietors still remaining on the land as cultivating 
tenants, and paying to the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of 
two minm (about seven pounds sixteen shillings sterling) for 
each lot. We should have been glad to learn more about this 
new land-settlement than the few words of the historian suffice 
to explain. It would seem that 2700 Athenian citizens with their 
families must have gone to reside, for the time at least, in 
Lesbos—as kleruchs; that is, without abnegating their rights 
as Athenian citizens, and without being exonerated either from 
Athenian taxation, or from personal military service. But it 
seems certain that these men did not continue long to reside in 
Lesbos. We may even suspect that the kleruchic allotment of 
the island must have been subsequently abrogated. There was 
a strip on the opposite mainland of Asia, which had hitherto 
belonged to MitylfinS; this was now separated from that town, 
and henceforward enrolled among the tributary subjects of 
Athens. 1 

1 Thucyd. iii. 50; iv. 52. About the Lesbian kleruchs, see Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, a iii. c. 18; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. i, 2, p. 36. 
These kleruchs must originally have gone thither as a garrison, as M. 
Boeckh remarks; and may probably have come back, either all or a part, 
when needed for military service at home, and when it was ascertained that 
the island might be kept without them. Still however there is much 
which is puzzling in this arrangement. It seems remarkable that the 
Athenians, at a time when their accumulated treasure had been exhausted, 
and when they were beginning to pay direct contributions from their 
private property, should sacrifice 5400 mines (90 talents) annual revenue 
capable of being appropriated by the state, unless that sum were required 
to maintain the kleruchs as resident garrison for the maintenance of 
Lesbos. And as it turned out afterwards that their residence was not 
necessary, we may doubt whether tha state did not convert the kleruchic 
grants into a public tribute, wholly or partially. 

We may further remark, that if the kleruch he supposed a citizen resident 
at Athens, hut receiving rent from his lot of land in some other territory— 
the analogy between him and the Roman colonist fails. The Roman 
colonists, though retaining their privileges as citizens, were sent out to 
reside on their grants of land, and to constitute a sort of resident garrison 
over the prior inhabitants, who had been despoiled of a portion of territory 
to make room for them. 

See—on this subject and analogy—the excellent Dissertation of Madwig 
—De jure et conditione coloniarum Populi Romani qusestio historica—- 
Madwig, Opuscul. Copenhag. 1834. Diss. viii. p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnold contend justly that at the time of the expedi¬ 
tion of Athens against Syracuse and afterwards (Thucyd. vii. 57 ; viii. 23), 
there could have been but few, if any, Athenian kleruchs resident in Lesbos. 
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To the misfortunes of Mitylenfi belongs, as a suitable appen¬ 
dix, the fate of Pachfis the Athenian commander, whose perfidy 
at Notium has been recently recounted. It appears that hav¬ 
ing contracted a passion for two beautiful free women at Mity- 
lcne, Hellanis and Lamaxis, he slew their husbands, and got 
possession of them by force. Possibly they may have had 
private friends at Athens, which must of course have been the 
case with many Mitylenrean families. At all events they re¬ 
paired thither, bent on obtaining redress for this outrage, and 
brought their complaint against Paches before the Athenian 
dikastery, in that trial of accountability to which every officer 
was liable at the close of his command. So profound was the 
sentiment which their case excited, in this open and numerous 
assembly of Athenian citizens, that the guilty commander, not 
waiting for sentence, slew himself with his sword in open 
court. 1 

We might even push this argument further, and apply the same inference 
to an earlier period, the eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 75), when the 
Mitylenrean exiles were so active in their aggressions upon Antandrus and 
the other towns, originally Mitylenrean possessions, on the opposite main¬ 
land. There was no force near at hand on the part of Athens to deal with 
these exiles except the kpyvpo\iy01 vijes. But had there been kleruchs at 
Mitylfinfi, they would probably have been able to defeat the exiles in their 
first attempts, and would certainly have been among the most important 
forces to put them down afterwards—whereas Thucydidgs makes no 
allusion to them. 

Further, the oration of Antipho (De Cede Herod, c. 13) makes no allu 
sion to Athenian kleruchs, either as resident in the island, or even as 
absentees receiving the annual rent mentioned by Thucydidds. The 
Mitylenrean citizen, father of the speaker of that oration, had been one ot 
those implicated (as he says, unwillingly) in the past revolt of the city 
against Athens: since the deplorable termination of that revolt, he had 
continued possessor of his Lesbian property, and continued also to discharge 
his obligations as will (choregic obligations— x°PVyl a! ) towards MitylSng 
as (his obligations of pecuniary payment—towards Athens. If the 
arrangement mentioned by Thucydides had been persisted in, this Mity- 
lensean proprietor would have paid nothing towaids the city of Athens, but 
merely a rent of two mince to some Athenian kleruch or citizen ; which can 
hardly be reconciled with the words of the speaker as we find them in 
Antipho. 

1 See the Epigram of Agathlas, 57, p. 377, Agathias ed. Bonn, 

'EAAavis rptflanatpa, k at a x a P urou Aapaftr, 
ijcrnjv piv irdrpas Qiyyea Asa-fitdSos, 

*Owwa S’ ’Affo]i'cufic-i tryv AAjc atriv ivffdSe *<fAcras 
r&v MuTiAi^auiv yZv aAawafe 
Taw jeovpaw aStfeu? 07 pa ertraro, r&$ Si avwftfwup 
Swrawcy, Sis rjpaf rijSa fiiTfadpevas, 

, Tat Si k&t' AiyauKo po'ov irAarit Savrpa ^epecrS rjv, 

Kal ttoti raw Kparaaw Moi^owiaw Spapfniv, 

Aipy 8’ AyyffAmjw AAir^ttowos epya Ild^ro? 
ptenfra. ptv els oAptjw rajpa rjvuTjXaerdTejv, 
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The surrender of Platoea to the Lacedaemonians took place 
not long after that of Mitylene to the Athenians—somewhat 
later in the same summer. Though the escape of one-half of 
the garrison had made the provisions last longer for the rest, 
still their whole stock had now come to be exhausted, so that 
the remaining defenders were enfeebled and on the point of 
perishing by starvation. The Lacedffimonian commander of 
the blockading force, knowing their defenceless condition, could 
easily have taken the town by storm, had he not been forbid¬ 
den by express orders from Sparta. For the Spartan govern¬ 
ment, calculating that peace might one day be concluded with 
Athens on terms of mutual cession of places acquired by war, 
wished to acquire Platma, not by force but by capitulation and 
voluntary surrender, which would serve as an excuse for not 
giving it up: though such a distinction, between capture by 
force and by capitulation, not admissible in modern diplomacy, 
was afterwards found to tell against the Lacedtemonians quite 
as much as in their favour . 1 Acting upon these orders, the 
Lacedaemonian commander sent in a herald, summoning the 
Platseans to surrender voluntarily, and submit themselves to 
the Lacedaemonians as judges—with a stipulation “that the 

Tot a <fi Kovpa, jTQrrovi) Karo v • a\p 8’ £jrl irarpap 

•iitceror, w S’ avra kcivBov anatytiip.ei'a.' 

ES 8£ irivLtv inivaaBov, eirel 7 toti <ray.n. wvcvvtop 
eSSbTcn’, is nXtuvas pva/ia aaofypatruvas' 

*Y/*.vdJ<rtv 8' trt travres &/x<$<f*poms ^pwfvas, 
irdrpas ical irotruop vnjpara ncra/ieVas. 

Plutarch (Nikias, 6: compare Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 36) states the feet 
of Pachas having slain himself before the dikastery on occasion of his trial 
of accountability, ndxvro rbv tKivra Aieffov, 8s, eMwos SiSous rrjs 
ar partly las, 4 y au rtf r<j t Sucaarnpttp atraaipevos l-ttyos tveTSev laimfe, &c. 

The statement in Plutarch, and that in the Epigram hang together so 
perfectly well, that each lends authority to the other, and I think there is 
good reason for crediting the Epigram. The suicide of Pachfis, and that 
too before the dikasts, implies circumstances very different from those 
usually brought in accusation against a general on trial. It implies an 
intensity of anger in the numerous dikasts greater than that which acts 
of peculation would be likely to raise, and such as to strike a guilty man 
with insupportable remorse and humiliation. The story of Lamaxis and 
Helldnis would he just of a nature to produce this vehement emotion 
among the Athenian dikasts. Moreover the words of the Epigram —piety a 
put els dXoijy icrjpa eavtiSaedrriv —are precisely applicable to a self-inflicted 
death. It would seem by the Epigram, moreover, that even in the time of 
Agathias (a.D. 550—the reign of Justinian) there must have been pre- 
seived at Mitylfinfi a sepulchral monument commemorating this incident. 

Schneider (ad Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 2) erroneously identifies this 
story with that of Doxander and the two 4 irU\iipoi whom he wished to 
obtain in marriage for his two sons. 

1 Thucyd. v. 17. 
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wrong-doers 1 should be punished, but that none should be 
punished unjustly.” To the besieged, in their state of hopeless 
starvation, all terms were nearly alike, and they accordingly 
surrendered the city. After a few days’ interval, during which 
they received nourishment from the blockading army, five per¬ 
sons arrived from Sparta to sit in judgement upon their fate— 
one Aristomenidas, a Herakleid of the regal family . 2 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, doubtless 
in full presence of the blockading army, and especially with 
the Thebans, the great enemies of Platcea, by their side—the 
prisoners taken, 200 Platceans and twenty-five Athenians, were 
brought up for trial or sentence. No accusation was preferred 
against them by any one: but the simple question was put to 
them by the judges—“ Have you during the present war ren¬ 
dered any service to the Lacedaemonians or to their allies ?" 
The Platteans were confounded at a question alike unexpected 
and preposterous. It admitted but of one answer—but before 
returning any categorical answer at all, they entreated permis¬ 
sion to plead their cause at length. In spite of the opposition 
of the Thebans,* their request was granted. Astymachus and 
Lakon (the latter, proxenus of Sparta at Plataca) were appointed 
to speak on behalf of the body. Possibly both these delegates 
may have spoken: if so, Thucydides has blended the two 
speeches into one. 

A more desperate position cannot be imagined. The inter¬ 
rogatory was expressly so framed as to exclude allusion to any 
facts preceding the Peloponnesian war. But the speakers, 
though fully conscious how slight was their chance of success, 
disregarded the limits of the question itself, and while uphold¬ 
ing with unshaken courage the dignity of their little city, neg¬ 
lected no topic which could touch the sympathies of their 
judges. After remonstrating against the mere mockery of trial 
and judgement to which they were submitted, they appealed to 
the Hellenic sympathies, and lofty reputation for commanding 
virtue, of the Lacedaemonians. They adverted to the first 
alliance of Platsea with Athens, concluded at the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Lacedaemonians themselves, who had then declined, 
though formally solicited, to undertake the protection of the 

1 Thttcyd. iii. $*• erpemri/jaret !’ alro"s icbpvica \iyavra, ei Soikoviat 
irapaSoBrai rbv vikiv hicivres^ rots Juaataiponton, «ol Sticawfis liteivois 
UphcaaBui, to is re hSlitovs KokdCeui, eraph SUt/v Si obSba. 

s Pausan. iii. 9 , 1 . 

* Thucyd. in. do, direiBi; sol 4/cetvois iraph yvdft tjv rb? atirfitv 
Itnicpirepos \iyos ISiSi) t5ji etpbs ri 4pibn)iia hiratcpiireas, abrSbv here means 
the T ! 'V »r 
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town against Theban oppression. They next turned to the 
Persian war, wherein Plattean patriotism towards Greece was 
not less conspicuous than Theban treason 1 —to the victory 
gained over the Persians on their soil, whereby it had become 
hallowed under the promises of Pausanias and by solemn 
appeals to the local gods. From the Persian war they passed 
on to the flagitious attack made by the Thebans on Platsea, in 
the midst of the truce. They did not omit to remind the 
judges of an obligation personal to Sparta—the aid which they 
had rendered, along with the Athenians, to Sparta, when 
pressed by the revolt of the Helots at Ithdme. This speech is 
as touching as any which we find in Thucydides; the skill 
of it consisting in the frequency with which the hearers are 
brought back, time after time and by well-managed transitions, 
to these same topics . 2 And such was the impression which it 
seemed to make on the five Lacedaemonian judges, that the 
Thebans near at hand found themselves under the necessity 
of making a reply to it: although we see plainly that the 
whole scheme of proceeding—the formal and insulting ques¬ 
tion, as well as the sentence destined to follow upon answer 
given—had been settled beforehand between them and the 
Lacedemonians. 

The Theban speakers contended that the Plataeans had 
deserved, and brought upon themselves by their own fault, 
the enmity of Thebes—that they had stood forward earnestly 
against the Persians, only because Athens had done so too— 
and that all the merit, whatever it might be, which they had 
thereby acquired, was counterbalanced and cancelled by their 
having allied themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppres¬ 
sion and enslavement of the AJginetans, and of other Greeks 

1 See this point emphatically set forth in Orat. xiv, called Aiyos U\a~ 
tcu'CkAs, of Isokrates, p. 3oS, sect. 62. 

The whole of that oration is interesting to be read in illustration of the 
renewed sufferings of the Plateans near fifty years after this capture. 

s Thucyd. iii. 54-59. Dionysius of Halikarnassus bestows especial 
commendation on the speech of the Piateean orator (De Thucyd. Hist, 
Judic. p. gar). Concurring with him as to its merits, I do not concurinthe 
opinion which he expresses, that it is less artistically put together than 
those other harangues which he considers inferior. 

Mr. Milford doubts whether these two orations are to be taken as 
approximating to anything really delivered on the occasion. But it seems 
to me that the means possessed by Thucydides for informing himself of 
what was actually said at this scene before the captured Platasa, must have 
been considerable and satisfactory; I therefore place full confidence in 
them, as I do in most of the other harangues in his work, so far as the 
substance roes. 
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equally conspicuous for zeal against Xerxes, and equally en¬ 
titled to protection under the promises of Pausanias. The 
Thebans went on to vindicate their nocturnal surprise of 
Plataea, by maintaining that they had been invited by the most 
respectable citizens of the town , 1 who were anxious only to 
bring bade Plataea from its alliance with a stranger to its 
natural Boeotian home—and that they had. abstained from 
anything like injurious treatment of the inhabitants, until con¬ 
strained to use force in their own defence. They then 
reproached the Platteans, in their turn, with that breach of 
faith whereby ultimately the Theban prisoners in the town had 
been put to death. And while they excused their alliance with 
Xerxes, at the time of the Persian invasion, by affirming that 
Thebes was then under a dishonest party-oligarchy, who took 
this side for their own factious purposes, and carried the 
people with them by force—they at the same time charged the 
Plataeans with permanent treason against the Boeotian customs 
and brotherhood . 2 All this was further enforced by setting 
forth the claims of Thebes to the gratitude of Lacedaemon, 
both for having brought Bceotia into the Lacedaemonian 
alliance at the time of the battle of Ivordneia, and for having 
furnished so large a portion of the common force in the war 
then going on . 8 

The discourse of the Thebans, iuspired by bitter and as yet 
unsatisfied hatred against Plataea, proved effectual: or rather 
it was superfluous—the minds of the Lacedaemonians having 
before been made up. After the proposition twice made by 
Archidamus to the Platseans, inviting them to remain neutral 
and even offering to guarantee their neutrality—after the 
solemn apologetic protest tendered by him upon their refusal, 
to the gods, before he began the siege—the Lacedemonians 
conceived themselves exonerated from all obligation to respect 
the sanctity of the place ; 4 looking upon the inhabitants as 

1 Thucyd. iii. 63. 

s Thucyd. iii. 06 . t& t&v tt&vtuv Boicotuv trirpia —iii. 61. twv 
J iKKcev B QiarHv itapa^alvovrss Ter irdrp in. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 61-6S. It is probable that the slaughter of the Theban 
prisoners taken in the town of Platan was committed by the Plateaus in 
hreach of a convention concluded with the Thebans: and on this point 
therefore the Thebans had really ground to complain. Respecting this 
convention, however, there were two conflicting stories, between which 
Thucydidds does not decide : see Thucyd. ii. 3, 4, and this History, above, 
chap, xlviii. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 68; ii. 74. To construe the former of these passages 
{iii. 68) as k now stands, is very difficult, if not impossible: we can only 
pretend to give what seems to be its substantial meaning 
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having voluntarily renounced their inviolability and sealed 
their own ruin. Hence the importance attached to that pro¬ 
test, and the emphatic detail with winch it is set forth in 
Thucydides, The five judges, as their only reply to the two 
harangues, again called the Plataeans before them, and repeated 
to every one of them individually the same question which had 
before been put. Each of them, as he successively replied in 
the negative , 1 was taken away and killed, together with the 
twenty-five Athenian prisoners. The women captured were 
sold as slaves: and the town and territory of Platoea were 
handed over to the Thebans, who at first established in them a 
few oligarchical Platasan exiles, together with some Megarian 
exiles—but after a few months, recalled this step, and blotted 
out Plataea , 2 as a separate town and territory, from the muster- 
roll of Hellas. Having pulled down all the private buildings, 
they employed the materials to build a vast barrack all round 
the Herseum or temple of HSr£, 200 feet in every direction, 
with apartments of two stories above and below; partly as 
accommodation for visitors to the temple, partly as an abode 
for the tenant-farmers or graziers who were to occupy the land. 
A new temple, of 100 feet in length, was also built in honour 
of Here, and ornamented with couches prepared from the 
brass and iron furniture found in the private houses of the 
Plataeans . 8 The Plataean territory was let out for ten years, as 
public property belonging to Thebes, and was hired by private 
Theban, cultivators. 

Such was the melancholy fate of Platoea, after sustaining a 
blockade of about two years . 4 Its identity and local traditions 

1 Diodorus (xii. 56} in his meagre abridgement of the siege and fate of 
Platrna, somewhat amplifies the brevity and simplicity of the question 
as given by Thucydides. 

a Thucyd. iii. 57- fymr 8e {you Spartans] ical 4 tc iravrbs rod 'EAAijviwoS 
TrautHKTjtrla Sta Qy&atovs (UKdratay) 

8 Thucyd. iii. Gg. 

4 Demosthenes (or the Pseudo-Demosthenfis), in the oration against 
Netera (p. 1380, c. 25), says that the blockade of Platasa was continuedfor 
ten years before it surrendered —itroMipieavv abrobs rtlxei trepirei- 

xltravres Hiea try. That the real duration of the blockade was only two 
years. Is most certain: accordingly several eminent critics—Palmerius, 
Wasse, Duker, Taylor, Auger, &c., all with one accord confidently enjoin 
us to correct the text of DemosthenSs from Him to 5 bo. “Repone fidmttr 
5 u»”—says Duker. 

I have before protested against corrections of the text of ancient authors 
grounded upon the reason which all these critics think so obvious and so 
convincing j and I must again renew the protest here. It shows how little 
the principles of historical evidence have been reflected upon, when critics 
can thus concur in forcim? dissentient witnesses into harmony, and in 
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were extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honour of the deceased 
victors who had fought under Pausanias, suspended—which 
the Platiean speakers had urged upon the Lacedemonians as 
an impiety not to be tolerated , 1 and which perhaps the latter 
would hardly have consented to under any other circumstances, 
except from an anxious desire of conciliating the Thebans in 
their prominent antipathy. It is in this way that Thucydides 
explains the conduct of Sparta, which he pronounces to have 
been rigorous in the extreme . 2 And in truth it was more 
rigorous, considering only the principle of the case and apart 
from the number of victims, than even the first unexecuted 
sentence of Athens against the Mitylenseans. For neither 
Sparta, nor even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering 
Platasa as a revolted town, whereas Mitylen 6 was a city which 
had revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive to 
Athens. Moreover Sparta promised trial and justice to the 
Platseans on their surrender: Pach£s promised nothing to the 
Mitylenasans except that their fate should be reserved for the 
decision of the Athenian people. This little city—interesting 
from its Hellenic patriotism, its grateful and tenacious attach¬ 
ments, and its unmerited suffering—now existed only in the 
persons of its citizens harboured at Athens. We shall find it 
hereafter restored, destroyed again, and finally again restored: 
so chequered was the fate of a little Grecian state swept away 
by the contending politics of greater neighbours. The slaughter 
of the twenty-five Athenian prisoners, like that of Sakethus by 
the Athenians, was not beyond the rigour admitted and toler¬ 
ated, though not always practised, on both sides—towards 
prisoners of war. 

We have now gone through the circumstances, painfully 
illustrating the manners of the age, which followed on the 
surrender of MityldnS and Platasa. We next pass to the west 
of Greece—the island of Korkyra—where we shall find scenes 
not less bloody, and even more revolting. 

substituting a true statement of their own in place of an erroneous statement 
which one of these witnesses gives them. And in the present instance, the 
principle adopted by these critics is the less defensible, because the Pseudo- 
Demostherfe introduces a great many other errors and inaccuracies respect¬ 
ing Flatrea, besides his mistake about the duration of the siege. The ten 
years’ siege of Troy was constantly present to the imagination of these 
literary Greeks. 

■ 1 Thueyd. in. 59. 

2 Thueyd. iii. 68. cx^Sby « /ral rb (i/aray irepl UXaraiav of Acuts 
vioi oStws iiroreTpap/itvoi iyivavro Si)$atav tyetca, yofilfavres is rby iriXtfiov 
nurailj Spn tiJts KaSunijityoy uiQexi/tovs that. 
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It has been already mentioned, 1 that in the naval combats 
between the Corinthians and Korkyrmans during the year 
before the Peloponnesian war, the former had captured 250 
Korkyrrean prisoners, men of the first rank and consequence 
in the island. Instead of following the impulse of blind hatred 
in slaughtering their prisoners, the Corinthians displayed, if 
not greater humanity, at least a more long-sighted calculation. 
They had treated the prisoners well, and made every effort to 
gain them over, with a view of employing them on the first 
opportunity to effect a revolution in the island—to bring it 
into alliance with Corinth, 2 and disconnect it from Athens. 
Such an opportunity appears first to have occurred during the 
winter or spring of die present year, while both MitylenS and 
Platsea were under blockade; probably about the time when 
Alkidas departed for Ionia, and when it was hoped that not 
only Mitylfine would be relieved, but the neighbouring depend¬ 
encies of Athens excited to revolt, and her whole attention 
thus occupied in that quarter. Accordingly the Korkyrsean 
prisoners were then sent home from Corinth, nominally under 
a heavy ransom of 800 talents, for which those Korkyrsean 
citizens who acted as proxeni to Corinth made themselves 
responsible.® The proxeni, lending themselves thus to the 
deception, were doubtless participant in the entire design. 

But it was soon seen in what form the ransom was really to 
be paid. The new-comers, probably at first heartily welcomed 
after so long a detention, employed all their influence, com¬ 
bined with the most active personal canvass, to bring about a 
complete rupture of alliance with Athens. Intimation being 
sent to Athens of what was going on, an Athenian trireme 
arrived with envoys to try and defeat these manoeuvres; while 
a Corinthian trireme also brought envoys from Corinth to aid 
the views of the opposite party. The mere presence of 
Corinthian envoys indicated a change in the political feeling 
of the island. But still more conspicuous did this change 
become, when a formal public assembly, after hearing both 
envoys, decided—that Korkyra would maintain her alliance 
with Athens according to the limited terms of simple mutual 
defence originally stipulated; 4 but would at the same time be 
in relations of friendship with the Peloponnesians, as she had 
been before the Epidamnian quarrel. Since that event, how¬ 
ever, the alliance between Athens and Korkyra had become 
practically more intimate, and the Korkyrasan fleet had aided 

1 See above, chap, xlvii. 2 Thucyd. L 55. 

9 Thucyd. iii. 70: compare Diodor. sdi. S 7 * ■ 4 Thucyd. i. 44. 
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the Athenians in the invasion of Peloponnesus. 1 Accordingly, 
the resolution now adopted abandoned the present to go back 
to the past—and to a past which could not be restored. 

Looking to the war then raging between Athens and the 
Peloponnesians, such a declaration was self-contradictory. It 
was intended by the oligarchical party only as a step to a more 
complete revolution, both foreign and domestic. They followed 
it up by a political prosecution against Peithias, the citizen of 
greatest personal influence among the people, who acted by his 
own choice as proxenus to the Athenians. They accused him 
of practising to bring ICorkyra into slavery to Athens. What 
were the judicial institutions of the island, under which he was 
tried, we do not know: but he was acquitted of the charge. 
He then revenged himself by accusing in his turn five of the 
richest among his oligarchical prosecutors, of the crime of 
sacrilege—of having violated the sanctity of the sacred grove of 
Zeus and Alkinous, by causing stakes, for their vine-props, to 
be cut in it. a This was an act distinctly forbidden by law, 
under a penalty of a stater or four drachms for every stake so 
cut. But it is no uncommon phenomenon, even in societies 
politically better organised than Korkyra, to find laws existing 
and unrepealed, yet habitually violated, sometimes even by 
every one, but still oftener by men of wealth and power, whom 
most people would be afraid to prosecute. Moreover in this 
case, no individual was injured by the act, so that any one who 
came forward to prosecute would incur the odium of an 
informer—which probably Peithias might not have chosen to 
brave under ordinary circumstances, though he thought himself 
justified in adopting this mode of retaliation against those who 
had prosecuted him. The language of Thucydides implies 

1 Thucyd. ii. 25. 

a Thucyd. iii. 70. Qitricav ripvotp x*P aKas T <*S Te Adi* rcplvovs na\ 
rod ‘AXidmv fa/ila 5s koS' hcdariiv x&P al:a irreKoiro trram'ip. 

The present tense ripveto seems to indicate that they were going on 
habitually making use of the trees in the grove for this purpose. Probably 
it is this cutting and fixing of stakes to support the vines, which is meant 
by the word xapwcnrprfs in PherekratSs, Peis. ap. Athenaeum, vi, p. 269. 

The Oration of Lysias (Or. vii.) against Nikomachus, irrip rod ai)sod 
foraXayia, will illustrate this charge made by Peithias at Korkyra. There 
were certain ancient olive trees near Athens, consecrated and protected by 
law, so that the proprietors of the ground on which they stood were for¬ 
bidden to grub them up, or to dig so near as to injure the roots. The 
speaker in that oration defends himself against a charge of having grubbed 
up one of these and sold the wood. It appears that there were public 
visitors whose duty it was to watch over these old trees: see the note of 
Markland on that oration, p. 270. * 
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that the fact was not denied: nor is there any difficulty in 
conceiving that these rich men may have habitually resorted to 
the sacred property for vine-stakes. On being found guilty and 
condemned, they cast themselves as suppliants at the temples, 
and entreated the indulgence of being allowed to pay the fine 
by instalments. But Peithias, then a member of the (annual) 
senate, to whom the petition was referred, opposed it, and 
caused its rejection, leaving the law to take its course. It was 
moreover understood that he was about to avail himself of his 
character of senator—and of his increased favour, probably 
arising from the recent judicial acquittal—to propose in the 
public assembly a reversal of the resolution recently passed; 
together with a new resolution, to recognise only the same 
friends and the same enemies as Athens. 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons condemned, 
as well as by the fear that Peithias might carry his point and 
thus completely defeat their project of Corinthian alliance, the 
oligarchical party resolved to carry their point by violence and 
murder. They collected a party armed with daggers, burst 
suddenly into the senate-house during full sitting, and there 
slew Peithias with sixty other persons, partly senators, partly 
private individuals. Some others of his friends escaped the 
same fate by getting aboard the Attic trireme which had brought 
the envoys, and which was still in the harbour, but now departed 
forthwith to Athens. These assassins, under the fresh terror 
arising from their recent act, convoked an assembly, affirmed 
that what they had done was unavoidable to guard Korkyra 
against being made the slave of Athens, and proposed a resolu¬ 
tion of full neutrality both towards Athens and towards the 
Peloponnesians—permitting no visit from either of the belli¬ 
gerents, except of a pacific character and with one single ship 
at a time. And this resolution the assembly was constrained 
to pass—it probably was not very numerous, and the oligarchi¬ 
cal partisans were at hand in arms. 1 At the same time they 
sent envoys to Athens, to communicate the recent events with 
such colouring as suited their views, and to dissuade the 
fugitive partisans of Peithias from provoking any armed 
Athenian intervention, such as might occasion a counter¬ 
revolution in the island. 2 3 With some of the fugitives, repre¬ 
sentations of this sort, or perhaps the fear of compromising 

1 Thucyd. iii. 71. 6s 5e ehrw, fntl < jrueupStro* fyviyieatrav rfyv 

•ypt&fiilir. 

3 Thacyd. iii. 71. «oIto4s Iks? KaTtmeiptvyiras irettrovras prfikv iyeirir^- 
deiov Trp&aasiv, Ssraiy /j.'fj ns iirioryo^i) yinftat. 
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their own families left behind, prevailed. But most of them, 
and the Athenians along with them, appreciated better both 
what had been done and what was likely to follow. The 
oligarchical envoys, together with such of the fugitives as had 
been induced to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians 
as conspirators, and placed in detention at Angina; while a 
fleet of sixty Athenian triremes under Eurymedon was immedi¬ 
ately fitted out to sail for Korkyra—for which there was the 
greater necessity, as the Lacedaemonian fleet under Alkidas, 
lately mustered at Kyllenfi after its return from Ionia, was 
understood to be on the point of sailing thither. 1 

But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra having little faith in 
the chances of this mission to Athens, proceeded in the execu¬ 
tion of their conspiracy with that rapidity which was best 
calculated to ensure its success. On the arrival of a Corinthian 
trireme—-which brought ambassadors from Sparta, and probably 
also brought news that the fleet of Alkidas would shortly 
appear—they organised their force, and attacked the people 
and the democratical authorities. The Korkyrsean Demos 
were at first vanquished and dispersed. But during the night 
they collected together and fortified themselves in the upper 
parts of the town near the acropolis, and from thence down to 
the Hyllaic harbour—one of the two harbours which the town 
possessed; while the other harbour and the chief arsenal, 
facing the mainland of Epirus, was held by the oligarchical 
party, together with the market-place near to it, in and around 
which the wealthier Korkyrseans chiefly resided. In this 
divided state the town remained throughout the ensuing day, 
during which the Demos sent emissaries round the territory 
soliciting aid from the working slaves, and promising to them 
emancipation as a reward; while the oligarchy also hired and 
procured 800 Epirotic mercenaries from the mainland. Rein¬ 
forced by the slaves, who flocked in at the call received, the 
Demos renewed the struggle on the morrow more furiously 
than before. Both in position and numbers they had the 
advantage over the oligarchy, and the intense resolution with 
which they fought communicated itself even to the women, 
who, braving danger and tumult, took active part in the 
combat, especially lay flinging tiles from the housetops. 
Towards the afternoon the people became decidedly victorious, 
and were even on the point of carrying by assault the lower 
town, together with the neighbouring arsenal. The oligarchy 
had no other chance of safety except the desperate resource of 
1 Thucyd, iii. 80. 
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setting fire to that part of the town, with the market-place, 
houses, and buildings all around it, Their own among the rest. 
This proceeding drove back the assailants, but destroyed much 
property belonging to merchants in the warehouses, together 
with a large part of the town: indeed had the wind been 
favourable, the entire town would have been consumed. The 
people being thus victorious, the Corinthian trireme, together 
with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, thought it safer to leave 
the island; while the victors were still further strengthened on 
the ensuing morning by the arrival of the Athenian admiral 
Nikostratus, with twelve triremes from Naupaktus, 1 and 500 
Messenian hoplites. 

Nikostratus did his best to allay the furious excitement pre¬ 
vailing, and to persuade the people to use their victory with 
moderation. Under his auspices a convention of amnesty and 
peace was concluded between the contending parties, save only 
ten proclaimed individuals, the most violent oligarchs, who were 
to be tried as ringleaders. These men of course soon dis¬ 
appeared, so that there would have been no trial at all, which 
seems to have been what Nikostratus desired. At the same 
time an alliance offensive and defensive was established between 
Korkyra and Athens, and the Athenian admiral was then on the 
point of departing, when the Korkyncan leaders entreated him 
to leave with them, for greater safety, five ships out of his little 
fleet of twelve—offering him five of their own triremes instead. 
Notwithstanding the peril of this proposition to himself, Niko¬ 
stratus acceded to it; and the Korkyraeans, preparing the five 
ships to be sent along with him, began to enroll among the 
crews the names of their principal enemies. To the latter this 
presented the appearance of sending them to Athens, which 
they accounted a sentence of death. Under such impression 
they took refuge as suppliants in the temple of the Dioskuri, 
where Nikostratus went to visit them, and tried to reassure them 
by the promise that nothing was intended against their personal 
safety. But he found it impossible to satisfy them, and as they 
persisted in refusing to serve, the Korkyraean Demos began to 
suspect treachery. They took arms again, searched the houses 
of the recusants for arms, and were bent on putting some of 
them to death, if Nikostratus had not taken them under his 
protection. The principal men of the defeated party, to the 
number of about 400, now took sanctuary in the temple and 
sacred ground of HferS; upon which the leaders of the people, 
afraid that in this inviolable position they might still cause 
1 Thucyd, ili. 74, 75. 
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further insurrection in th^ city, opened a negotiation and pre¬ 
vailed upon them to be ferried across to the little island 
immediately opposite to the Heraeum; where they were kept 
under watch, with provisions regularly transmitted across to them 
for four days. 1 

At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of the 
popular leaders still continued, and Nikostratus still adjourned 
his departure, a new phase opened in this melancholy drama. 
The Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas arrived at the road of 
Sybota on the opposite mainland—fifty-three triremes in number, 
since the forty triremes brought back from Ionia had been 
reinforced by thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia. 
Moreover the Lacedtemonians had sent down Brasidas as 
advising companion—himself worth more than the new thir¬ 
teen triremes, if he had been sent to supersede Alkidas, instead 
of bringing nothing but authority to advise. 2 Despising the 
small squadron of Nikostratus, then at Naupaktus, the Spartans 
were only anxious to deal with Korkyra before reinforcements 
should arrive from Athens; but the repairs necessary for the 
ships of Alkidas, after their disastrous voyage home, occasioned 
an unfortunate delay. When the Peloponnesian fleet was seen 
approaching from Sybota at break of day, the confusion in 
Korkyra was unspeakable. The Demos and the newly eman¬ 
cipated slaves were agitated alike by the late terrible combat 
and by fear of the invaders—the oligarchical party, though 
defeated, was still present, forming a considerable minority— 
and the town was half-burnt. Amidst such elements of trouble, 
there was little authority to command, and still less confidence 
or willingness to obey. Plenty of triremes were indeed at 
hand, and orders were given to man sixty of them forthwith— 
while Nikostratus, the only man who preserved the cool courage 
necessary for effective resistance, entreated the Korkyrtean 
leaders to proceed with regularity, and to wait till all were 
maimed, so as to sail forth from the harbour in a body. He 
offered himself with his twelve Athenian triremes to go forth 
first alone, and occupy the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korky- 
raean sixty triremes could all come out in full array to support 
him. He accordingly went forth with his squadron, but the 
Korkyrssans, instead of following his advice, sent their ships 
out one by one and without any selection of crews. Two of 
them deserted forthwith to the enemy, while others presented 
the spectacle of crews fighting among themselves: even those 


1 Thucyd. iii. 7 s, 76, 


2 Thucyd. iii. 69-76. 
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which actually joined battle came up by single ships, without 
the least order or concert. 

The Peloponnesians soon seeing that they had little to fear 
from such enemies, thought it suhicient to set twenty of their 
ships against the Korkynoans, while with the remaining thirty- 
three they moved forward to contend with the twelve Athenians. 
Nikostratus, having plenty of sea-room, was not afraid of this 
numerical superiority ; the more so as two of his twelve triremes 
were the picked vessels of the Athenian navy—the Salaminia 
and the Paralus. 1 He took care to avoid entangling himself 
with the centre of the enemy, and to keep rowing about their 
flanks ; and as he presently contrived to disable one of their 
ships, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his vessels, 
the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with their superior 
numbers, formed themselves into a circle and stood on the 
defensive, as they had done in the first combat with Phormio 
in the middle of the Gulf at Rhium. Nikostratus (like Phormio) 
rowed round this circle, trying to cause confusion by feigned 
approach, and waiting to see some of the ships lose their places 
or run foul of each other, so as to afford him ail opening for 
attack. And he m ight perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining 
twenty Peloponnesian ships, seeing the proceeding and recollect¬ 
ing with dismay the success of a similar manoeuvre in the 
former battle, had not quitted the Ivorkyreean ships, whose 
disorderly condition they despised, and hastened to join their 
comrades. The whole fleet of fifty-three triremes now again 
took the aggressive, and advanced to attack Nikostratus, who 
retreated before them, but backing astern and keeping the head 
of his ships towards the enemy. In this manner he succeeded 
in drawing them away from the town, so as to leave to most 
of the Korkyrsean ships opportunity for getting back to the 
harbour; while such was the superior manoeuvring of the 
Athenian triremes, that the Peloponnesians were never able 
to come up with him or force him to action. They returned 
back in the evening to Sybota, with no greater triumph than 
their success against the Korkyraans, thirteen of whose triremes 
they carried away as prizes. 2 

It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would on the 
morrow make a direct attack (which could hardly have failed 

1 These two triremes had been with Pachas at Lesbos (Thucyd. iii. 33); 
immediately on returning from thence, they must have been sent round 10 
join Nikostratus at Naupaktus. We see in what constant service they 
were kept. 

8 Thucyd. iii. 77, 7S, 79. 
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of success) on the town and harbour. We may easily believe 
(what report afterwards stated), that Brasidas advised Alkidas 
to this decisive proceeding. The Korkyrsean leaders, more 
terrified than ever, first removed their prisoners from the little 
island to the Herreum, and then tried to come to a compromise 
with the oligarchical party generally, for the purpose of organising 
some effective and united defence. Thirty triremes were made 
ready and manned, wherein some even of the oligarchical 
Korkyraeans were persuaded to form part of the crews. 

But the slackness of Alkidas proved their best defence. In¬ 
stead of coming straight to the town, he contented himself with 
landing in the island at some distance from it, on the promon¬ 
tory of Leukimne: after ravaging the neighbouring lands for 
some hours, he returned to his station at Sybota. He had lost 
an opportunity which never again returned: for on the very 
same night the fire signals of Leukas telegraphed to him the 
approach of the fleet under Eurymedon from Athens—sixty 
triremes. His only thought was now for the escape of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, which was in fact saved by this telegraphic 
notice. Advantage was taken of the darkness to retire close 
along the land as far as the isthmus which separates Leukas 
from the mainland—across which isthmus the ships were 
dragged by hand or machinery, so that they might not fall 
in with, or be descried by, the Athenian fleet in sailing round 
the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas made the 
best of his way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the Korkyrsean 
oligarchs to their fate. 1 

That fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival of 
Eurymedon opens a third unexpected transition in this 
chequered narrative—the Korkyraan Demos passing, abruptly 
and unexpectedly, from intense alarm and helplessness to 
elate and irresistible mastery. In the bosom of Greeks, and 
in a population seemingly amongst the least refined of all 
Greeks—including too a great many slaves just emancipated 
'against the will of their masters, and of course the fiercest 
and most discontented of all the slaves in the island—such a 
change was but too sure to kindle a thirst for revenge almost 
ungovernable, as the only compensation for foregone terror 
and suffering. 

As soon as the Peloponnesian fleet was known to have fled 
and that of Eurymedon was seen approaching, the Korkyrtean 
leaders brought into the town the 500 Messenian hoplites 
who had hitherto been encamped without; thus providing a 
1 Thucyd. iii. 80. 
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resource against any last effort of despair on the part of their 
interior enemies. Next, the thirty ships recently manned—and 
held ready in the harbour facing the continent, to go out 
against the Peloponnesian fleet, but now no longer needed— 
were ordered to sail round to the other or Hyllaic harbour. 
Even while they were thus sailing round, some obnoxious men 
of the defeated party, being seen in public, were slain. But 
when the ships arrived at the Hyllaic harbour, and the crews 
were disembarked, a more wholesale massacre was per¬ 
petrated, by putting to death those individuals of the oligar¬ 
chical faction who had been persuaded on the day before to 
go aboard as part of the crews. 1 Then came the fate of those 
suppliants, about 400 in number, who had been brought back 
from the islet opposite, and were still under sanctuary, in the 
sacred precinct of the Herreum. It was proposed to them to 
quit sanctuary and stand their trial. Fifty of them accepted 
the proposition, were put on their trial—all condemned, and 
all executed. Their execution took place, as it seems, im¬ 
mediately on the spot, and within actual view of the unhappy 
men still remaining in the sacred ground; 3 who, seeing that 
their lot was desperate, preferred dying by their own hands to 
starvation or the sword of their enemies. Some hung them¬ 
selves on branches of the trees surrounding the temple, others 
helped their friends in the work of suicide, and in one way or 
another the entire band thus perished. It was probably a 
consolation to them to believe, that this desecration of the 
precinct would bring down the anger of the gods upon their 
surviving enemies. 

Eurymedon remained with his fleet for seven days, during 
all which time the victorious Korkyrseans carried on a 
sanguinary persecution against the party who had been con¬ 
cerned in the late oligarchical revolution, Five hundred of 
this party contrived to escape by flight to the mainland; while 

1 Thucyd. iii. 80, 8r. ns! Ik rav veuv, Strovs tireitrav lafir\w, t/cfii&il- 
(ovres i-!rexiipn ,rav ‘ It is certain that the reading iTrex^P’IC 10 ' here must 
be wrong: no satisfactory sense can he made out of it. The word substi¬ 
tuted by Dr. Arnold is kvtxpHvio —that preferred by Goller is litexp^vro — 
others recommend kvexpiiaavro —Hermann adopts iwroj'tSpiiriM'—and Diony¬ 
sius in his copy reads kvex®P 7 l< r ’ a ', I follow the meaning of the words pro¬ 
posed by Dr. Arnold and Goller, which appear to be both equivalent to 
t-KTewav. This meaning is at least plausible and consistent; though I do 
not feel certain that we nave the true sense of the passage. 

3 Thucyd. iii. 8l. of Scr ttoWo) rau Ik ertbv, oirai ova iiretaBriffav, &s 
idpuv rfi yiyvifieva, StitpBeipov airr oO iv r<£ ftps? iWiKovs, &C. The 
meagre abridgement of Diodorus (xii, 57), in reference to these events in 
Korkyra, is hardly worth notice. 
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those who did not, or could not, flee, were slain wherever they 
could be found. Some received their death-wounds even on 
the altar itself—others shared the same fate, after having been 
dragged away from it by violence. In one case a party of 
murderers having pursued their victims to the temple of 
Dionysus, refrained from shedding their blood, but built up 
the doorway and left them to starve; as the Lacedaemonians 
had done on a former occasion respecting Pausanias. Such 
was the ferocity of the time, that in one case a father slew his 
own son. It was not merely the oligarchical party who thus 
suffered: the flood-gates of private feud were also opened, and 
various individuals, under false charges of having been con¬ 
cerned in the oligarchical movements, were slain by personal 
enemies or debtors. This deplorable suspension of legal, as 
well as moral restraints, continued during the week of Eury- 
medon’s stay—a period long enough to satiate the fierce 
sentiment out of which it arose; 1 yet without any apparent 
effort on his part to soften the victors or protect the vanquished. 
We shall see further reason hereafter to appreciate the baseness 
and want of humanity in his character. Had Nikostratus 
remained in command, we nmy fairly presume, judging by 
what he had done in the earlier part of the sedition with vevy 
inferior force, that he would have set much earlier limits to 
the Korkyrman butchery; unfortunately, Thucydides tells us 
nothing at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of the 
preceding day. 3 

1 Tliucyd, iii, 85. Of phv oiv Kara rfy vi\iv KepievpaXot roiair at s 
apyaXs raXs irpiirais ir aWfaovs ixp^PWro, &c. 

2 In reading the account of the conduct of Nikostratus, os well as that 
of Phormio in the naval battles of the preceding summer, we contract a 
peisonal interest respecting both of them. Thucydides does not seem to 
have anticipated that his account would raise such a feeling in the minds 
of his readers, otherwise ho probably would have mentioned something to 
gratify it. Respecting Phormio, his omission is the more remarkable j 
since we are left to infer, from the request made by the Akarnanions to have 
his son sent as commander, that he must have died or become disabled : 
yet the historian does not distinctly say so (iii. 7). 

The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Pac. 347) has a story that Phormio was 
asked by the Akarnanians, but that he could not serve in consequence of 
being at that moment under sentence for a heavy fine, which he was 
unable to pay: accordingly the Athenians contrived a means of evading the 
fine, in order that he might be enabled to serve. It is difficult to see how 
this can be reconciled with the story of Thucydidfis, who says that the son 
of Phormio wen t instead of his father. 

Compare Meineke, Histor. Critic. Cornice. Grace. vol. i. p. 144, and 
Fragment. Eupolid. vol. ii. p. 327. Phormio was introduced as a chief 
character in the Taffapxot of Eupolis; as a brave, rough, straightforward 
soldier, something like Lamachus in the Achameis of Aristophanes. 
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We should have been glad to hear something about the 
steps taken in the way of restoration or healing, after this burst 
of murderous fury, in which doubtless the newly emancipated 
slaves were not the most backward—and after the departure 
of Euiymedon. But here again Thucydides disappoints our 
curiosity. We only hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles 
who had escaped to the mainland were strong enough to get 
possession of the forts and most part of the territory there 
belonging to Korkyra; just as the exiles from Samos and 
MitylSnS became more or less completely masters of the 
Pertea or mainland possessions belonging to those islands. 
They even sent envoys to Corinth and Sparta, in hopes of 
procuring aid to accomplish their restoration by force; but 
their request found no favour, and they were reduced to their 
own resources. After harassing for some time the Korkyrteans 
in the island by predatory incursions, so as to produce con¬ 
siderable dearth and distress, they at length collected a band 
of Epirotic mercenaries, passed over to the island, and there 
established a fortified position on the mountain called Istfine, 
not far from the city. Having burnt their vessels in order to 
cut off all hopes of retreat, they maintained themselves for 
near two years by a system of ravage and plunder which 
inflicted great misery on the island. 1 This was a frequent way 
whereby, of old, invaders wore out and mastered a city, the 
walls of which they found impregnable. The ultimate fate of 
these occupants of IstfinS, which belongs to a future chapter, 
will be found to constitute a close suitable to the bloody drama 
yet unfinished in Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important city 
belonging to the Greek name, without producing a deep and 
extensive impression throughout all the other cities. And 
Thucydides has taken advantage of it to give a sort of general 
sketch of Grecian politics during the Peloponnesian war; 
violence of civil discord in each city, aggravated by foreign 
war, and by the contending efforts of Athens and Sparta,-— 
the former espousing the democratical party everywhere; the 
latter, the oligarchical. The Korkyrtean sedition was the first 
case in which these two causes of political antipathy and 
exasperation were seen acting with full united force, and where 
the malignity of sentiment and demoralisation flowing from 
such a union was seen without disguise. The picture drawn 
by Thucydides of moral and political feeling under these, 
influences, will ever remain memorable as the work of an 
1 Thucyd, ill. 8?. ■ - 
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analyst and a philosopher. He has conceived and described 
the perverting causes with a spirit of generalisation which 
renders these two chapters hardly less applicable to other 
political societies far distant both in time and place (especially, 
under many points of view, to France between 1789 and 1799) 
than to Greece in the fifth century before the Christian sera. 
The deadly bitterness infused into intestine party contests by 
the accompanying dangers of foreign war and intervention of 
foreign enemies—the mutual fears between political rivals, 
where each thinks that the other will forestall him in striking 
a mortal blow, and where constitutional maxims have ceased 
to cany authority either as restraint or as protection—the 
superior popularity of the man who is most forward with the 
sword, or who runs down his enemies in the most unmeasured 
language, coupled with the disposition to treat both prudence 
in action and candour in speech as if it were nothing but 
treachery or cowardice—the exclusive regard to party ends, 
with the reckless adoption, and even admiring preference, of 
fraud or violence as the most effectual means—the loss of 
respect for legal authority as well as of confidence in private 
agreement, and the surrender even of blood and friendship 
to the overruling ascendency of party-ties—the perversion of 
ordinary morality, bringing with it altered signification of all 
the common words importing blame or approbation—the un¬ 
natural predominance of the ambitious and contentious passions, 
overpowering in men’s minds all real public objects, and 
equalising for the time the better and the worse cause, by 
taking hold of democracy on one side, and aristocracy on the 
other, as mere pretences to sanctify personal triumph-all 
these gloomy social phenomena, here indicated by the historian, 
have their causes deeply seated in the human mind, and are 
likely, unless the bases of constitutional morality shall come 
to be laid more surely and firmly than they have hitherto been, 
to recur from time to time, under diverse modifications, “ so 
long as human nature shall be the same as it is now,” to use 
the language of Thucydides himself. 1 He has described, with 
fidelity not inferior to his sketch of the pestilence at Athens, 
the symptoms of a certain morbid political condition, wherein 

1 Thucyd. iii. 82. yeyvif leva pin /col as! itripeva, eais j) air)) fiint 
ivBa&rav jf, paKKav Si real ri<ruxairtpa /col rocs elhftn SiyWaypiva, Os %v 
iKatfrats at pera 0 oAal rav ^vvtvX‘Ov itpiarwVTai, &c. 

The many obscurities and perplexities of construction which pervade 
these memorable chapters, are familiar to all readers of Thucydides, ever 
since Dionysius of Halikamassus, whose remarks upon them are sufficiently 
severe (Judic. de Thucyd. p. 883). 
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the vehemence of intestine conflict, instead of being kept 
within such limits as consists with the maintenance of one 
society among the contending parties, becomes for the time 
inflamed and poisoned with all the unscrupulous hostility of 
foreign war, chiefly from actual alliance between parties within 
the state and foreigners without. In following the impressive 
description of the historian, we have to keep in mind the 
general state of manners in his time, especially the cruelties 
tolerated by the laws of war, as compared with that greater 
humanity and respect for life which has grown up during the 
last two centuries in modem Europe. And we have further to 
recollect that if he had been describing the effects of political 
fury among Carthaginians and Jews, instead of among his con¬ 
temporary Greeks, he would have added, to bis list of horrors, 
mutilation, crucifixion, and other refinements on simple 
murder. 

The language of Thucydides is to be taken rather as a 
generalisation and concentration of phenomena which he had 
■observed among different communities, than as belonging alto¬ 
gether to any one of them. I do not believe—what a super¬ 
ficial reading of his opening words might at first suggest—that 
the bloodshed in Korlcyra was only the earliest, but by no 
means the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread over the 
■Grecian world. The facts stated in his own history suffice 
to show that though the same causes, which worked upon this 
unfortunate island, became disseminated and produced analo¬ 
gous mischiefs throughout many other communities—yet the 
•case of Korkyra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst and 
most aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately the account 
■of Thucydides enables us to understand it from beginning to 
end, and to appreciate the degree of guilt of the various parties 
implicated, which we can seldom do with certainty ; because 
when once the interchange of violence has begun, the feelings 
•arising out of the contest itself presently overpower in the 
minds of both parties the original cause of dispute, as well as 
•all scruples as to fitness of means. Unjustifiable acts in 
•abundance are committed by both, and in comparing the two, 
we are often obliged to employ the emphatic language which 
Tacitus uses respecting Otho and Vitellius—“ deteriorem fore, 
>quisquis vicisset ”—of two bad men all that the Roman world 
could foresee was, that the victor, whichsoever he was, would 
prove the worst. 

But in regard to the Korkyrsean revolution, we can arrive at 
■a more discriminating criticism. We see that it is from the 
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beginning the work of a selfish oligarchical party, playing the 
game of a foreign enemy, and the worst and most ancient 
enemy, of the island,—aiming to subvert the existing demo¬ 
cracy and acquire power for themselves—and ready to employ 
any measure of fraud or violence for the attainment of these 
objects. While the democracy which they attack is purely de¬ 
fensive and conservative, the oligarchical movers, having tried 
fair means in vain, are die first to employ foul means, which 
latter they find retorted with greater effect against themselves. 
They set the example of judicial prosecution against Feithias, 
for the destruction of a political antagonist; in the use of this 
same weapon, he proves more than a match for them, and 
employs it to their ruin. Next, they pass to the use of the 
dagger in the senate-house against him and his immediate 
fellow-leaders, and to the wholesale application of the sword 
against the democracy generally. The Korkyraean Demos are 
thus thrown upon the defensive. Instead of the affections of 
ordinary life, all the most intense anti-social sentiments—fear, 
pugnacity, hatred, vengeance,—obtained unqualified possession 
of their bosoms ; exaggerated too through the fluctuations of 
victory and defeat, successively brought by Nikostratus, Alki- 
das, and Eurymedon. Their conduct as victors is such as we 
should expect under such maddening circumstances, from 
coarse men mingled with liberated slaves. It is vindictive and 
murderous in the extreme, not without faithless breach of 
assurances given. But we must remember that they are driven 
to stand upon their defence, and that all their energies are 
indispensable to make that defence successful. They are pro¬ 
voked by an aggression no less guilty in the end than in the 
means—an aggression, too, the more gratuitous, because, if we 
look at the state of the island at the time when the oligarchical 
captives were restored from Corinth, there was no pretence for 
affirming that it had suffered, or was suffering, any loss, hard¬ 
ship, or disgrace, from its alliance with Athens. These oligar¬ 
chical insurgents find the island in a state of security and 
tranquillity—since the war imposed upon it little necessity for 
effort. They plunge it into a sea of blood, with enormities as 
well as suffering on both sides, which end at length in their 
own complete extermination. Our compassion for their final 
misery must not hinder us from appreciating the behaviour 
whereby it was earned. 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall have 
occasion to recount two political movements in Athens similar 
in principle and general result to this Korkynean revolution ; 
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exhibiting oligarchical conspirators against an existing and 
conservative democracy—with this conspiracy at first success¬ 
ful, but afterwards put down, and the Demos again restored. 
The contrast between Athens and KLorkyra under such circum¬ 
stances will be found highly instructive, especially in regard to 
the Demos both in the hours of defeat and in those of victory. 
It will then be seen how much the habit of active participation 
in political and judicial affairs,—of open, conflicting discussion, 
discharging the malignant passions by way of speech, and fol¬ 
lowed by appeal to the vote—of having constantly present, to 
the mind of every citizen in his character of Dikast or Eklde- 
siast, the conditions of a pacific society, and the paramount 
authority of a constitutional majority—how much all these cir¬ 
cumstances, brought home as they were at Athens more than 
in any other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contri¬ 
buted to soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, 
even under very great provocation. 

But the case of Korkyra, as well as that of Athens, different 
in so many respects, conspire to illustrate another truth, of 
much importance in Grecian history. Both of them show how 
false and impudent were the pretensions set up by the rich and 
great men of the various Grecian cities, to superior morality, 
superior intelligence, and greater fitness for using honourably 
and beneficially the powers of government, as compared with 
the mass of the citizens. Though the Grecian oligarchies, 
exercising powerful sway over fashion, and more especially over 
the meaning of words, bestowed upon themselves the appella¬ 
tion of “ the best men, the honourable and good, the elegant, 
the superior,” &c., and attached to those without their own 
circle epithets of a contrary tenor, implying low moral attri¬ 
butes—no such difference will be found borne out by the facts 
of Grecian history. 1 Abundance of infirmity, with occasional 
bad passions, was doubtless liable to work upon the people 
generally, often corrupting and misguiding even the Athenian 
democracy, the best apparently of all the democracies in 
Greece. But after all, the rich and great men were only a 
part of the people, and taking them as a class (apart from 
honourable individual exceptions) by no means the best part. 
If exempted by their position from some of the vices which 
beset smaller and poorer men, they imbibed from that same 
position an unmeasured self importance—and an excess of 
personal ambition as well as of personal appetite—peculiar to 

1 See the valuable preliminary discourse, prefixed to Wclcker’s edition 
ofTlteognis, page xxi. sect. 9 seq. 
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themselves, not less anti-social in tendency, and operating 
upon a much grander scale. To the prejudices and super¬ 
stitions belonging to the age, they were noway superior, con¬ 
sidering them as a class; while their animosities among one 
another, virulent and unscrupulous, were among the foremost 
causes of misfortune in Grecian commonwealths. Indeed 
many of the most exceptionable acts committed by the de¬ 
mocracies, consisted in their allowing themselves to be made 
the tools of one aristocrat for the ruin of another. Of the 
intense party-selfishness which characterised them as a body, 
sometimes exaggerated into the strongest anti-popular anti¬ 
pathy, as we see in the famous oligarchical oath cited by 
Aristotle, 1 —we shall find many illustrations as we advance in 
the history, but none more striking than this Korkyrrcan 
revolution. 


CHAPTER LI 

FROM THE TROUBLES IN KORKYRA, IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE END OF THE 
SIXTH YEAR 

About the same time as the troubles of Korkyra occurred, 
Nikias the Athenian general conducted an armament against 
the rocky island of Minfla, which lay at the mouth of the 
harbour of Megara, and was occupied by a Megarian fort and 
garrison. The narrow channel, which separated it from the 
Megarian port of Nistea and formed the entrance of the 
harbour, was defended by two towers projecting out from 
Nissea, which Nikias attacked and destroyed by means of 
battering machines from his ships. He thus cut off Minoa 
from communication on that side with the Megnrians, and 
fortified it on the other side, where it communicated with the 
main land by a lagoon bridged over with a causeway. Minfia, 
thus becoming thoroughly insulated, was more completely 
fortified and made an Athenian possession; since it was 
eminently convenient to keep up an effective blockade against 
the Megarian harbour, which the Athenians had hitherto done 
only from the opposite shore of Salamis. 2 

1 Aristot Politic, y. 7, 19. Kal rip S-fiiup Kamlyous (aa/iai, nal flovAevaoj 
?, t < %x a Kandy. 

9 Thucyd. iii. 51. See the note of Dr. Arnold, end the plan embodied 
jn his work, for the topography of Min6a, which has now ceased to be an 
island, and is a hill on the mainland near (he shop* 
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Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for some time 
conspicuous in public life, and is said to have been more 'than 
once Strategus along with Perikles, this is the first occasion 
on which Thucydides introduces him to our notice. He was 
now one of the Stratcgi or generals of the commonwealth, and 
appears to have enjoyed, on the whole, a greater and more 
constant personal esteem than any citizen of Athens, from the 
present time down to his death. In wealth and in family, 
he ranked among the first class of Athenians: in political 
character, Aristotle placed him, together with Thucydides 
son of Melesias and Theramenfis, above all other names in 
Athenian history—seemingly even above Perikles. 1 

Such a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves respectful atten¬ 
tion, though the facts before us completely belie so lofty an 
estimate. It marks, however, the position occupied by Nikias 
in Athenian politics, as the principal person of what may 
be called the oligarchical party, succeeding Kimon and 
Thucydides, and preceding Theramenfis. In looking to the 
conditions under which this parly continued to subsist, we 
shall see that during the interval between Thucydides (son of 
Melesias) and Nikias, the democratical forms had acquired 
such confirmed ascendency, that it would not have suited 
the purpose of any politician to betray evidence of positive 
hostility to them, prior to the Sicilian expedition and the great 
embarrassment in the foreign relations of Athens which arose 
out of that disaster. After that change, the Athenian oligarchs 
became emboldened and aggressive, so that we shall find 
TheramenCs among the chief conspirators in the revolution 
of the Four Hundred. But Nikias represents the oligarchical 
party in its previous state of quiescence and torpidity, accom¬ 
modating itself to a sovereign democracy, and existing in the 
form of common sentiment rather than of common purposes. 
And it is a remarkable illustration of the real temper of the 
Athenian people, that a man of this character, known as an 
oligarch but not feared as such, and doing his duty sincerely 
to the democracy, should have remained until his death the 
most esteemed and influential man in the city. 

Nikias was a man of even mediocrity, in intellect, in 
education, and in oratory: forward in his military duties, and 
not only personally courageous in the field, but hitherto 
found competent as a general under ordinary circumstances: 2 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 2, 3. 

2 Kofroi iytaye ml rijuC/tai (k tov rotoirov (says Nikias in the Athenian 
assembly, Thucyd. vi. tj) «al Jjirvov l<tipuv vtp'trf i/iavroB /rdfittn 
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assiduous, too, in the discharge of all political duties at home, 
especially in the post of Strategus or one of the ten generals 
of the state, to which he \yas frequently chosen and rechosen. 
Of the many valuable qualities combined in his predecessor 
Perikles, the recollection of whom was yet fresh in the 
Athenian mind, Nikias possessed two, on which, most of all, 
his influence rested,—though, properly speaking, that influence 
belongs to the sum total of his character, and not to any 
special attributes in it: First, he was thoroughly incorruptible 
as to pecuniary gains—a quality so rare in Grecian public men 
of all the cities, that when a man once became notorious for 
possessing it, he acquired a greater degree of trust than any 
superiority of intellect could have bestowed upon him : next, 
he adopted the Periklean view as to the necessity of a con¬ 
servative or stationary foreign policy for Athens, avoiding new 
acquisitions at a distance, adventurous risks, or provocation to 
fresh enemies. With this important point of analogy there 
were at the same time material differences between them 
even in regard to foreign policy. Perikles was a conservative, 
resolute against submitting to loss or abstraction of empire, but 
at the same time refraining from aggrandisement: Nikias was 
in policy faint-hearted, averse to energetic effort for any purpose 
whatever, and disposed not only to maintain peace, but even 
to purchase it by considerable sacrifices. Nevertheless, ho 
was the leading champion of the conservative party of his day, 
always powerful at Athens: and as he was constantly familiar 
with the details and actual course of public affairs, capable of 
giving full effect to the cautious and prudential point of view, 
and enjoying unqualified credit for honest purposes—his value 
as a permanent counsellor was steadily recognised, even 
though in particular cases his counsel might not be followed. 

Besides these two main points, which Nikias had in common 
with Perikles, he was perfect in the use of minor and collateral 
modes of standing well with the people, which that great man 
had taken but little pains to practise. While Perikles attached 
himself to Aspasia, whose splendid qualities did not redeem 
in the eyes of the public either her foreign origin or her 
unchastity, the domestic habits of Nikias appear to have 
been strictly conformable to the rules of Athenian decorum. 
PeriklSs was surrounded by philosophers, Nikias by prophets 

ijll luSffi' vofttCuv S/iaCas &yaBbv ita\lry)V ehai, 4 s ft*/ xal rad tr&naris n /cal 
ttjs oltrias irpo*/o?Tffii. 

The' whole conduct of Nikias before Syracuse, under the most trying 
circumstances, more than bears out this boast 
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—whose advice was necessary both as a consolation to his 
temperament and as a guide to his intelligence under difficulties. 
One of them was constantly in his service and confidence, and 
his conduct appears to have been sensibly affected by the 
difference of character between one prophet and another, 1 just 
as the government of Louis XIV. and other Catholic princes 
has been modified by the change of confessors. To a life 
thus rigidly decorous and ultra-religious—both eminently 
acceptable to the Athenians—Nikias added the judicious 
employment of a large fortune with a view to popularity. 
Those liturgies (or expensive public duties undertaken by rich 
men, each in his turn, throughout other cities of Greece as well 
as in Athens) which fell to his lot, were performed with such 
splendour, munificence, and good taste, as to procure for him 
universal encomiums; and so much above his predecessors as 
to be long remembered and extolled. Most of these liturgies 
were connected with the religious service of the state, so that 
Nikias, by his manner of performing them, displayed his zeal 
for the honour of the gods at the same time that he laid up 
for himself a store of popularity. Moreover, the remarkable 
caution and timidity—not before an enemy, but in reference 
to his own fellow-citizens—which marked his character, 
rendered him pre-eminently scrupulous as to giving offence 
or making personal enemies. While his demeanour towards 
the poorer citizens generally was equal and conciliating, the 
presents which he made were numerous, both to gain friends 
and to silence assailants. We are not surprised to hear, that 
various bullies, whom the comic writers turn to scorn, made 
their profit out of this susceptibility. But most assuredly 
Nikias as a public man, though he might occasionally be 
cheated out of money, profited greatly by the reputation thus 
acquired. 

The expenses unavoidable in such a career, combined with 
strict personal honesty, could not have been defrayed except 
by another quality, which ought not to count as discreditable 
to Nikias, though in this too he stood distinguished from 
PeriklSs. He was a careful and diligent money-getter; a 
speculator in the silver-mines of Laurium, and proprietor of 
one thousand slaves whom he let out for work in them, 
receiving a fixed sum per head for each. The superintending 

1 Thucyd, vii. jo j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 4, 5, 23. T0 fibm Ni/ctai <swi\- 
vixH fire pu Imv tyttv UptreipOP' i yhp ttitaO nal t!> woXfr 

■rijs tinnSaifioptus cufiatpwp ‘SriKfilSiis ^reflWjKei iwcpbv K/mpotrSev. This is 
sufwesttd by Plutarch as an excuse for mistakes on the part of Nikias. 
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slaves who managed the details of this business were men of 
great ability and high pecuniary value. 1 Most of the wealth 
of Nilcias was held in this form, and not in landed property. 
Judging by what remains to us of the comic authors, this must 
have been considered as a perfectly gentlemanlike way of 
making money: for while they abound with derision of the 
leather-dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker Hyperbolus, and the 
vegetable-selling mother to whom Euripides owes his birth, 
we hear nothing from them in disparagement of the slave-letter 
Nikias. 

The degree to which the latter was thus occupied with the 
care of his private fortune, together with the general moderation 
of his temper, made him often wish to abstract himself from 
public duty. But such unambitious reluctance, rare among 
the public men of the day, rather made the Athenians more 
anxious to put him forward and retain his services. In the 
eyes of the Pentakosiomedimni and the Hippeis, the two 
richest classes in Athens, he was one of themselves—and on 
the whole the best man, as being so little open to reproach or 
calumny, whom they could oppose to the leather-dressers 
and lamp-makers, who often out-talked them in the public 
assembly. The hoplites, who despised Kleon—and did not 
much regard even the brave, hardy, and soldierlike Lamachus, 
because he happened to be poor 2 —respected in Nikias the 
union of wealth and family with honesty, courage, and care¬ 
fulness in command. The maritime and trading multitude 
esteemed him as a decorous, honest, religious gentleman, 
who gave splendid choregies, treated the poorest men with 
consideration, and never turned the public service into 
a job for his own profit—who moreover, if he possessed no 
commanding qualities, so as to give to his advice imperative 
and irresistible authority, was yet always worthy of being 
consulted, and a steady safeguard against public mischief 
Before the fatal Sicilian expedition, he had never commanded 
on any very serious or difficult enterprise; but what he had 
done had been accomplished successfully ; so that he enjoyed 
the reputation of a fortunate as well as a prudent commander. 3 

1 Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 5, 2; Xenophon, De Veetigalibns, iv. 14, 

2 Thucyd. v. 7 j Plutarch, Alkibiadfis, c. 21. 'O yhp lUpaxos mb' 
•iroXi[tilths zeal &vSp 6 Bys, il-lu/ta 8’ oh rtpoayv oh S’ tjyicas a hr$ Sth trevlav: 
compare Plutarch, Nikias, c. ig. 

* ThucytL v 16. Nueias y rire «S <p*p 6 p.evos hv ffrparyylais — 

Nt/efar ph> fSovX.ip.evos, in $ hraOSis fjv /cat ii^iovro, BiatrdiffatrBai r^v 
thrvxiav, &c.—vi, 17, <W iyti re (Alkibiadgs) fri iitpA(a per* tthrys 
/cat h Nczcfas ehrvxfys 8ozc« eTvat, &c. 
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He appears to have acted as proxenus to the Lacedemonians 
at Athens ; probably by his own choice, and among several 
others. 

The first half of the political life of Nikias,—after the time when 
he rose to enjoy full consideration in Athens, being already of 
mature age—was spent in opposition to Kleon j the last half, 
in opposition to Alkibiades. To employ terms which are not 
fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, but which yet bring 
to view the difference intended to be noted better than any 
others, Nikias was a minister or ministerial man, often actually 
exercising, and always likely to exercise, official functions— 
Kleon was a man of the opposition, whose province it was to 
supervise and censure official men for their public conduct. 
We must divest these words of that accompaniment which they 
are understood to carry in English political life—a standing 
parliamentary majority in favour of one party: Kleon would 
often carry in the public assembly resolutions, which his oppo¬ 
nents Nikias and others of like rank and position—who served 
in the posts of Stratggus, ambassador, and other important 
offices designated by the general vote—were obliged against 
their will to execute. 

In attaining such offices they were assisted by the political 
clubs, or established conspiracies (to translate the original 
literally) among the leading Athenians to stand by each other 
both for acquisition of office and for mutual insurance under 
judicial trial. These clubs, or Hetceries, must have played an 
important part in the practical working of Athenian politics, 
and it is much to be regretted that we are possessed of no 
details respecting them. We know that in Athens they were 
thoroughly oligarchical in disposition l —while equality, or 

1 Tbucyd. viii. 54, Kol 4 fiiy TltttravSpos rds re Zvvnsfiaa-tas, atirep My~ 
Xavov vpireom h rjj viAei ovffat M Slltais Kttl &px a ‘?i drdiras lireAO&iv nai 
irapaiceAevaapepas Sirtos [varrpa&ivres ica 1 /[turf) BavXevififxwot mra\{i<rovirt 
rbv Sfj/iov, koI rd\Xa rapatricevdtras, &c, 

After having thus organised the Hetceries, anrl brought them into co¬ 
operation for his revolutionary objects against the democracy, Peisander 
departed from Athens to Samos: on his return be finds that these 
Hetceries have been very actively employed, and had made great progress 
towards the subversion of the democracy: they had assassinated the 
demagogue AndrolriSs and various other political enemies—of SI iptipl rbv 
TletrravSpas—fjASav is rds ‘ABfivas,—ttul KarakauBivovtn rd sAelWe rols 
irulpots vpattpyairixiva, &c, (viii. 65). 

The political iraipela to which Alkibiades belonged is mentioned in 
Isokmtes, De Bigis, Or, xvl, p, 348. sect 6. Aiyovres &s 6 * ari/» 
ffvvdyot ri\v Iraipelav iirl vewripois irpdynatri. Allusions to 
these iraipiiai and to their well-known political and judicial purposes 
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something near to it, in rank and position, must have been 
essential to the social harmony of the members. In some 
towns, it appears that such political associations existed under 
the form of gymnasia 1 for the mutual exercise of the members, 
or of syssitia for joint banquets. At Athens they were numerous, 
and doubtless not habitually in friendship with each other; 
since the antipathies among different oligarchical men were ex¬ 
ceedingly strong, and the union brought about between them at 
the time of the Four Hundred, arising only out of common desire 
to put down the democracy, lasted but a little while. But the 
designation of persons to serve in the capacity of Slrat&gus and 
other principal offices greatly depended upon them—as well as 
the facility of passing through that trial of accountability to 
which every man was liable after his year of office. Nikias, and 
men generally of his rank and fortune, helped by these clubs 
and lending help in their turn, composed what may be called the 
ministers, or executive individual functionaries of Athens: the 
men who acted, gave orders as to specific acts, and saw to the 
execution of that which the senate and the public assembly 
resolved. Especially in regard to the military and naval force 
of the city, so large and so actively employed at this time, the 
powers of detail possessed by the Stratfigi must have been very 
great, and essential to the safety of the state. 

While Nikias was thus in what may be called ministerial func¬ 
tion, Kleon was not of sufficient importance to attain the same, 
but was confined to the inferior function of opposition. We 
shall see in the coming chapter how he became as it were pro¬ 
moted, partly by his own superior penetration, partly by the 
dishonest artifice and misjudgement of Nikias and other oppo¬ 
nents, in the affair of Sphakteria. But his vocation was now 
to find fault; to censure, to denounce; his theatre of action 

(unfortunately they are only allusions) are found in Plato, Themtel. c. 79, 
p. 173. o-irouSal Si ircupei&r hr" hpxis, &c. i also Plato, Legg. ix. c. 3, 
p. 856; Plato, Republic, ii. c. 8, p. 365, where they are mentioned in 
conjunction with ruvapotrlai —firl yip t'o kavOiveiv £uVap.o<rlas re «a! t-rat- 
pelas avvilopev —also in Pseudo-Andokidfis cont. Alkibiod. c. 3, p, 112. 
Compare the general remarks of ThucydidSs, iii. 82, and Demosthenes 
cont, Stephan, ii. p. 1157. 

Two Dissertations, by Messrs, Vischer and Blittner, collect the scanty 
indications respecting these Heteries, together with some attempts to 
enlarge and speculate upon them, which are more ingenious than trust¬ 
worthy (Die Oligarchische Partei und die Iletoirien in Alhen, von W. 
Vischer, Basel, 1836; Geschiehte der politischen Hetairien zu Atben, von 
Hermann Bilttcer, Leipsic, 1840)., 

1 About the political workings of the Syssitia and Gymnasia, see Plato, 
Lerrr. 1. p. 636 • Polybius, xx, 6. 
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was the senate, the public assembly, the dikasteries; his prin¬ 
cipal talent was that of speech, in which he must unquestionably 
have surpassed all his contemporaries. The two gifts which 
had been united in Perikles—superior capacity for speech, as 
well as for action—were now severed, and had fallen, though 
both in greatly inferior degree, the one to Nikias, the other to 
Kleon. As an opposition-man, fierce and violent in temper, 
Kleon was extremely formidable to all acting functionaries; and 
from his influence in the public assembly, he was doubtless the 
author of many important positive measures, thus going beyond 
the functions belonging to what is called opposition. But 
though the most effective speaker in the public assembly, 
he was not for that reason the most influential person in the 
democracy. His powers of speech in fact stood out the more 
prominently, because they were found apart from that station 
and those qualities which were considered, even at Athens, all 
but essential to make a man a leader in political life. 

To understand the political condition of Athens at this time, 
it has been necessary to take this comparison between Nikias 
and Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter might be a 
more victorious speaker, the former was the more guiding and 
influential leader. The points gained by Kleon were all noisy 
and palpable, sometimes however, without doubt, of consider¬ 
able moment—but the course of affairs was much more under 
the direction of Nikias. 

It was during the summer of this year (the fifth of the war— 
b.c. 427) that the Athenians began operations on a small 
scale in Sicily; probably contrary to the advice both of 
Nikias and Kleon, neither of them seemingly favourable to 
these distant undertakings. I reserve however the series of 
Athenian measures in Sicily—which afterwards became the 
turning-point of the fortunes of the state—for a department by 
themselves. I shall take them up separately, and bring them 
down to the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, when I 
reach the date of that important event. 

During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic disorder, 
after having intermitted for some time, resumed its ravages at 
Athens, and continued for one whole year longer, to the sad 
ruin both of the strength and the comfort of the city. And it 
seems that this autumn, as well as the ensuing summer, were 
distinguished by violent atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. 
Numerous earthquakes were experienced at Athens, in Eubcea, 
in Boeotia, especially near Orchomenus. Sudden waves of the 
sea and unexampled tides were also felt on the coast of Eubcea 
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and Lokris, and the islands of Atalant£ and PeparSthus; the 
Athenian fort and one of the two guard-ships at AtalantS were 
partially destroyed. The earthquakes produced one effect 
favourable to Athens. They deterred the Lacedaemonians from 
invading Attica. Agis king of Sparta had already reached the 
isthmus for that purpose; but repeated earthquakes were 
looked upon as an unfavourable portent, and the scheme was 
abandoned. 1 

These earthquakes however were not considered sufficient to 
deter the Lacedemonians from the foundation of Herskleia, a 
new colony near the strait of Thermopylae. On this occasion, 
we hear of a branch of the Greek population not before men¬ 
tioned during the war. The coast north-west of the strait of 
Thermopylae was occupied by the three subdivisions of the 
Malians—Paralii, HierSs, and Trachinians, These latter, 
immediately adjoining Mount (Eta on its north side—as well 
as the Dorians (the little tribe properly so called, which was 
accounted the primitive hearth of the Dorians generally) who 
joined the same mountain range on the south—were both of 
them harassed and plundered by the predatory mountaineers, 
probably Aitolians, on the high lands between them. At first 
the Trachinians were disposed to throw themselves on the 
protection of Athens. But not feeling sufficiently assured as to 
the way in which she would deal with them, they joined with 
the Dorians in claiming aid from Sparta: in fact, it does not 
appear that Athens, possessing naval superiority only and being 
inferior on land, could have given them effective aid. 

The Lacedaemonians, eagerly embracing the opportunity, 
determined to plant a strong colony in this tempting situation. 
There was wood in the neighbouring regions for ship-building, 3 
so that they might hope to acquire a naval position for attack¬ 
ing the neighbouring island of Eubcea, while the passage of 
troops against the subject-allies of Athens in Thrace, would 
also be facilitated; the impracticability of such passage had 
forced them, three years before, to leave Potidsea to its fate. 
A considerable body of colonists, Spartans and Lacedaemonian 
Periceki, was assembled under the conduct of three Spartan 
CEIdsts—Leon, Damagon, and Alkidas; the latter (we are to 
presume, though Thucydides does not say so) the same 
admiral who had met with such little success in Ionia and at 
Korkyra. Proclamation was further made to invite the junction 

1 Thucyd. iii. 87, 89, 90. 

1 Respecting this abundance of wood, as well as the site of Heraklek 
generally, consult Livy, xxxvL 22. 
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of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting by name Ionians, 
Achasans, and some other tribes not here specified. Probably 
the distinct exclusion of the Achceans must have been rather 
the continuance of ancient sentiment than dictated by any 
present reasons; since the Achseans were not now pronounced 
enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, stated as not less 
than 10,000, flocked to the place, having confidence in the 
stability of the colony under the powerful protection of Sparta. 
The new town, of large circuit, was built and fortified under 
the name of Heraklcia; 1 not far from the site of Trachis, 
about two miles and a quarter from the nearest point of the 
Maliac Gulf, and about double that distance from the strait of 
Thermopylae. Near to the latter, and for the purpose of keeping 
effective possession of it, a port with dock and accommodation 
for shipping was constructed. 

A populous city, established under Lacedaemonian protection 
in this important post, alarmed the Athenians, and created 
much expectation in every part of Greece. But the Lacedae¬ 
monian (Ekists were harsh and unskilful in their management ; 
while the Thessalians, to whom the Trachinian territory was 
tributary, considered the colony as an encroachment upon 
their soil. Anxious to prevent its increase, they harassed it 
with hostilities from the first moment. The CEleean assailants 
were also active enemies ; so that Herakleia, thus pressed from 
without and misgoverned within, dwindled down from its 
original numbers and promise, barely maintaining its existence. 9 
We shall find it in later times, however, revived, and becoming 
a place of considerable importance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, consisting of 
sixty triremes under Nikias, undertook an expedition against 
the island of Melos. Melos and Thera, both inhabited by 
ancient colonists from Lacedseraon, had never been from the 
beginning, and still refused to be, members of the Athenian 
alliance or subjects of the Athenian empire. They thus stood 
out as exceptions to all the other islands in the ASgean, and 
the Athenians thought themselves authorised to resort to 
constraint and conquest; believing themselves entitled to 
command over all the islands. They might indeed urge, and 
with considerable plausibility, that the Melians now enjoyed 

1 Diodor, xii. 59. Not merely was HSraklfe the mythical progenitor 
of the Spartan kings, hut the whole region near CEla and Trachis was- 
adorned by legends and heroic incidents connected with hims see the 
drama of the Trachtnise by Sophoklfis. 

9 Thucyd, iil. 9a, 93 j Diodor. xi. 49; xii. 49. 
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their share of the protection of the ZEgean from piracy, without 
contributing to the cost of it: hut considering the obstinate 
reluctance and strong philo-Laconian prepossessions of the 
Melians, who had taken no part in the war and given no ground 
of offence to Athens, the attempt to conquer them by force 
could hardly be justified even as a calculation of gain and loss, 
and was a mere gratification to the pride of power in carrying 
out what, in modern days, we should call the piinciple of 
maritime empire. Melos and Thera formed awkward corners, 
which defaced the symmetry of a great proprietor’s field; 1 and 
the former ultimately entailed upon Athens the heaviest of all 
losses—a deed of blood which deeply dishonoured her annals. 
On this occasion, Nikias visited the island with his fleet, and 
after vainly summoning the inhabitants, ravaged the lands, 
but retired without undertaking a siege. He then sailed away, 
and came to Orfipus, on the north-east frontier of Attica 
bordering on Bceotia. The hoplites on board his ships, land¬ 
ing in the night, marched into the interior of Bocotia to the 
vicinity of Tanagra. They were here met, according to signal 
raised, by a military force from Athens which inarched thither 
by land \ and the joint Athenian army ravaged the Tanagrsean 
territory, gaining an insignificant advantage over its defenders. 
On retiring, Nikias re-assembled his armament, sailed north¬ 
ward along the coast of Lokris with the usual ravages, and 
returned home without effecting anything further. 2 

About the same time that he started, thirty other Athenian 
triremes, under Demosthenes and ProklSs, had been sent round 
Peloponnesus to act upon the coast of Akarnania. In con¬ 
junction with the whole Akamanian force, except the men of 
CEniadie—with fifteen triremes from Korkyra and some troops 
from Kephallenia and Zakynthus—they ravaged the whole 
territory of Lcukas, both within and without the isthmus, and 
confined the inhabitants to their town, which was too strong 
to be taken by anything but a wall of circumvallation and a 
tedious blockade. And the Akarnanians, to whom the city 
was especially hostile, were urgent with DemosthenSs to under¬ 
take this measure forthwith, since the opportunity might not 
again recur, and success was nearly certain. 

But this enterprising officer committed the great imprudence 
of offending them on a matter of great importance, in order 

1 Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 8— 

, 01 si angulus fate 

Proximus aceeUat, qul nunc donormat agdlura I 

a Thucyd, iii. 91, 
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to attack a country of all others the most impracticable— 
the interior of AEtolia. The Messenians of Naupalctus, who 
suffered from the depredations of the neighbouring /Etolian 
tribes, inflamed his imagination by suggesting to him a grand 
scheme of operations, 1 more worthy of the large force which he 
commanded than the mere reduction of Leukas. The various 
tribes of -ditolians—rude, brave, active, predatory, and unri¬ 
valled in the use of the javelin, which they rarely laid out of 
their hands—stretched across the country from between Par¬ 
nassus and CEta to the eastern bank of the Achelbus. The 
scheme suggested by the Messenians was that Demosthenes 
should attack the great central ALtoIian tribes—the Apodfiti, 
Ophioneis, and Eurytines:—if they were conquered, all the 
remaining continental tribes between the Ambrakian Gulf and 
Mount Parnassus might be invited or forced into the alliance 
of Athens—the Akarnanians being already included in it. 
Having thus got the command of a large continental force,* 
Demosthenes contemplated the ulterior scheme of marching at 
the head of it on the west of Parnassus through the territory of 
the Ozolian Lokrians—inhabiting the north of the Corinthian 
Gulf, friendly to Athens, and enemies to the AEtolians, whom 
they resembled both in their habits and in their fighting—until 
he arrived at Kitynium in Doris, in the upper portion of the 
valley of the river Kephisus. He would then easily descend 
that valley into the territory of the Phokians, who were likely 
to join the Athenians if a favourable opportunity occurred, but 
who might at any rate be constrained to do so. From Phokis, 
the scheme was to invade from the northward the conterminous 
territory of Baeotia, the great enemy of Athens; which might 
thus perhaps be completely subdued, if assailed at the same 
time from Attica. Any Athenian general, who could have 
executed this comprehensive scheme would have acquired at 
home a high and well-merited celebrity. But Demosthenes 
had been ill-informed both as to the invincible barbarians, and 
the pathless country, comprehended under the name of .AStolia. 
Some of the tribes spoke a language scarcely intelligible to 

1 Thucyd. iii. 94. AsipoirBivTis S’ luittirflOerai /tarA rhv xpd vov rqvrov iwb 
Mearryi/taiv is KaAbv aJcrijJ trrparrtas rotrairsts ^wetAty/ifolls, &C. 

a Thucyd. iii. 94. rb SAAo i/ireiporucby rb rairj). None of the tribes, 
properly called Epirots, would be comprised in this expression: the name 
jymipurai is here n general name (not a proper name), as Poppo and Dr. 
Arnold remark. Demosthenes would calculate on getting under his orders 
the Akarnanians and AStoliana, and some other tribes besides j but what 
other tribes, it is not easy to specify 1 perhaps the Agraa, east of Amphilo- 
chia, amonir them. 
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Greeks, and even ate their meat raw; while the country has 
even down to the present time remained not only unconquered, 
but untraversed by an enemy in arms. 

Demosthenes accordingly retired from Leukas, in spite of 
the remonstrance of the Akamanians, who not only could not 
be induced to accompany him, but went home invisible disgust. 
He then sailed with his other forces—Messenians, Kephal- 
lenians, and Zakynthians—to (Eneon in the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians, a maritime township on the Corinthian Gulf, 
not far eastward of Naupaktus—where his army was disem¬ 
barked, together with 300 epibatse (or marines) from the 
triremes—including on this occasion, what was not commonly 
the case on shipboard, 1 some of the choice hoplites, selected 
all from young men of the same age, on the Athenian muster- 
roll. Having passed the night in the sacred precinct of Zeus 
Nemeus at CEneon, memorable as the spot where the poet 
Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched early in the 
morning, under the guidance of the Messenian Chromon, into 
jEtolia. On the first day he took Potidania, on the second 
Krokyleium, on the third Tcichium—all of them villages 
unfortified and undefended, for the inhabitants abandoned 
them and fled to the mountains above. He was here inclined 
to halt and await the junction of the Ozolian Lokrians, who 
had engaged to invade Aitolia at the same time, and were 
almost indispensable to his success, from their familiarity with 
JEtolian warfare, and their similarity of weapons. But the 

1 Thucyd. ill. 98. The Epibat®, or soldiers serving on shipboard 
(marines), were more usually taken from the Theles, or the poorest class 
of citizens, furnished by the state with a panoply for the occasion—not 
from the regular hoplites on the muster-roll. Maritime soldiery is there¬ 
fore usually spoken of as something inferior: the present triremes' of 
Demosthenes are noticed in the light of an exception (vaurtnris /cal ip<ti\ou 
crTpanar, Thucyd. vi. 31). 

So among the Romans, service in the legions was accounted higher and 
more honouiable than that of tile classiarii milites (Tacit. Histor. i, 87). 

The Athenian Epibatce, though not forming a corps permanently distinct, 
correspond in function to the English marines, who seem to have been 
first distinguished permanently from other foot-soldiers about the year 
1684. “It having been found necessary on many occasions to embark a 
number of soldiers on board our ships of war, and mere landsmen being at 
first extremely unhealthy—and at first, until they had been accustomed 
to the sea, in a great measure unserviceable—it was at length judged 
expedient to appoint certain regiments for that service, who were trained 
to the different modes of sea-fighting and also made useful in some of 
those manoeuvres of a ship where a great many hands were required. 
These from the nature of their duty were distinguished by the appellation 
of maritime soldiers or marines.”—Grose’s Military Antiquities of the 
English Army, vol, i. p. 186. (London, 1786.) 
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Messenians again persuaded him to advance without delay 
into the interior, in order that tire villages might be separately- 
attacked and taken before any collective force could be gathered 
together: and Demosthenes was so encouraged by having as 
yet encountered no resistance, that he advanced to ASgitium, 
which he also found deserted, and captured without opposition. 

Here however was the term of his good fortune. The moun¬ 
tains round Algitium were occupied not only by the inhabitants 
of that village, but also by the entire force of AStolia, collected 
even from the distant tribes Bomifis and Kaliies, who bordered 
on the Maliac Gulf, The invasion of Demosthenes had 
become known beforehand to the yEtolians, who not only fore¬ 
warned all their own tribes of the approaching enemy, but also 
sent ambassadors to Sparta and Corinth to ask for aid. 1 How¬ 
ever they showed themselves fully capable of defending their 
own territory without foreign aid. Demosthenes found himself 
assailed in his position at Aigitium, on all sides at once by 
these active highlanders armed with javelins, pouring down 
from the neighbouring hills. Not engaging in any close com¬ 
bat, they retreated when the Athenians advanced forward to 
charge them—resuming their aggression the moment that the 
pursuers, who could never advance far in consequence of the 
ruggedness of the ground, began to return to the main body. 
The small number of bowmen along with Demosthenes for 
some time kept their unshielded assailants at bay. But the 
officer commanding the bowmen was presently slain; the stock 
of arrows became nearly exhausted; and what was still worse, 
Chromon the Messenian, the only man who knew the country 
and could serve as guide, was slain also. The bowmen became 
thus either ineffective or dispersed j while the hoplites exhausted 
themselves in vain attempts to pursue and beat off an active 
enemy, who always returned upon them and in every successive 
onset thinned and distressed them more and more. At length 

1 Thucyd. iii. IDO. nptmifttyarret rpdrepoy (srt KdpivOoy teal is AawSat- 
ftoea Ttpitrfiets — irelBovmy flove tr<pl<rt niptyat arpaniy M Naiiratcrav St& 

<rS>v ‘ABiivalmv hraywyfiv. 

It is not here meant, I think (as Goller and Dr. Arnold suppose), that 
the AltolianS sent envoys to Lacedajmon before there was any talk or 
thought of the invasion of Astolia, simply in prosecution of the standing 
antipathy which they bore to Naupaktus j but that they had sent envoys 
immediately when they heard of the preparations for invading lEtolia—yet 
before the invasion actually took place. The words !ih r%v -ray ’ AJyjlw 
ArttvaryV show that this is the meaning. 

The word ivayayh is rightly construed by Knack, against the Scholiast 
—"because the Naupaklians were bringing in the Athenians'to invade 
yFfnlit ” 
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the force of Demosthenes was completely broken and compelled 
to take flight, j without beaten roads, without guides, and in a 
country not only strange to them, but impervious, from con¬ 
tinual mountain, rock, and forest. Many of them were slain in 
the flight by pursuers, superior not less in rapidity of movement 
than in knowledge of the country: some even lost themselves 
in the forest, and perished miserably in flames kindled around 
them by the ALtolians. The fugitives were at length reassem¬ 
bled at CEneon near the sea, with the loss of Prokl6s the 
colleague of Demosthenes in command, as well as of 120 hop- 
lites, among the best armed and most vigorous in the Athenian 
muster-roll. 1 The remaining force was soon transported back 
from Naupaktus to Athens, but Demosthenes remained behind, 
being too much afraid of the displeasure of his countrymen to 
return at such a moment. It is certain that his conduct was 
such as justly to incur their displeasure ; and that the expedi¬ 
tion against Aitolia, alienating an established ally and provok¬ 
ing a new enemy, had been conceived with a degree of rashness 
which nothing but the unexpected favour of fortune could have 
counterbalanced. 

The force of the new enemy, whom his unsuccessful attack 
had raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The AStolian 
envoys, who had been despatched to Sparta and Corinth, found 
it easy to obtain the promise of a considerable force to join 
them in an expedition against Naupaktus. About the month 
of September, a body of 3000 Peloponnesian hoplites, including 
500 from the newly-founded colony of Herakleia, was assembled 
at Delphi, under the command of Eurylochus, Makarius, and 
Menedemus. Their road of march to Naupaktus lay through 
the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, whom they proposed 
either to gain over or to subdue. With Amphissa, the largest 
Lokrian township and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Delphi, they had little difficulty—for the Amphissians were in 
a state of feud with their neighbours on the other side of Par¬ 
nassus, and were afraid that the new armament might become 
the instrument of Phokian antipathy against them. On the 
first application they joined the Spartan alliance, and gave 
hostages for their fidelity to it: moreover they persuaded many 
other Lokrian petty villages—among others the Myoneis, who 
were masters of die most difficult pass on the road—to do the 
same. 1 Eurylochus received from these various townships rein¬ 
forcements for his army, as well as hostages for their fidelity, 
whom he deposited at Kytinium in Doris: and he was thus 
1 Thucyd. iii. 9S. 
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enabled to march through all the territory of the Ozolian 
Lokrians without resistance ; except from CEneon and Eupalion, 
both which places he took by force. Having arrived in the 
territory of Naupaktus, he was there joined by the full force of 
the ./Etolians. Their joint efforts, after laying waste all the 
neighbourhood, captured the Corinthian colony of Molykreion, 
which had become subject to the Athenian empire. 1 

Naupaktus, with a large circuit of wall and thinly defended, 
was in the greatest danger, and would certainly have been 
taken, had it not been saved by the efforts of the Athenian 
Demosthenes, who had remained there ever since the unfor¬ 
tunate Hitolian expedition. Apprised of the coming march of 
Eurylochus, he went personally to the Akarnanians, and per¬ 
suaded them to send a force to aid in the defence of Naupaktus. 
For a long time they turned a deaf ear to his solicitations in 
consequence of tire refusal to blockade Leukas—but they were 
at length induced to consent. At the head of rooo Akarnanian 
hoplites, Demosthenes threw himself into Naupaktus, and 
Eurylochus, seeing that the town had been thus placed out of 
the reach of attack, abandoned all his designs upon it—march¬ 
ing farther westward to the neighbouring territories of Hstolia—• 
Kalydon, Pleuron and Proschium, near the Acheldus and the 
borders of Akarnania. 

The jEtolians, who had come down to join him for the com¬ 
mon purpose of attacking Naupaktus, here abandoned him and 
retired to their respective homes. But the Ambrakiots, rejoiced 
to find so considerable a Peloponnesian force in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, prevailed upon him to assist them in attacking the 
Amphilochian Argos as well as Akarnania ; assuring him that 
there was now a fair prospect of bringing the whole of the 
population of the mainland, between the Ambrakian and 
Corinthian Gulfs, under the supremacy of Lacedmmon. Hav¬ 
ing persuaded Eurylochus thus to keep his forces together and 
ready, they themselves with 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites invaded 
the territory of the Amphilochian Argos, and captured the 
fortified hill of Olpte immediately bordering on the, Ambrakian 
Gulf, about three miles from Argos itself ; a hill employed 
in former days by the Akarnanians as a place for public judicial 
congress of the whole nation, 2 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eurylochus, was 
the signal for movement on both sides. The Akarnanians, 
marching with their whole force to the protection of Argos, 

1 Thucyd. ill. xoi, 102. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 102-10?. 
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occupied a post called Krense in the Amphilochian territory, to 
prevent Eurylochus from effecting his junction with the Ambra- 
kiots at Olpte. They at the same time sent urgent messages 
to Demosthenes at Naupaktus, and to the Athenian guard- 
squadron of twenty triremes under Aristoteles and Hierophon, 
entreating their aid in the present need, and inviting Demo¬ 
sthenes to act as their commander. They had forgotten their 
displeasure against him arising out of his recent refusal to 
blockade at Leukas—for which they probably thought that he 
had been sufficiently punished by his disgrace at Aitolia; while 
they knew and esteemed his military capacity. In fact, the 
accident whereby he had been detained at Naupaktus now 
worked fortunately for them as well as for him. It secured to 
them a commander whom all of them respected, obviating the 
jealousies among their own numerous petty townships—it pro¬ 
cured for him the means of retrieving his own reputation at 
Athens. Demosthenes, not backward in seizing this golden 
opportunity, came speedily into the Ambrakian Gulf with the 
twenty triremes, conducting 200 Messenian hoplites and sixty 
Alhenian bowmen. Finding the whole Akamanian force con¬ 
centrated at the Amphilochian Argos, he was named general, 
nominally along with the Akarnanian generals, but in reality 
enjoying the whole direction of operations. 

He found also the whole of the enemy’s force, both the 3000 
Ambrakiot hoplites and the Peloponnesian division under 
Eurylochus, already united and in position at Olpte, about three 
miles off. For Eurylochus, as soon as he was apprised that the 
Ambrakiots had reached Olpte, broke up forthwith his camp at 
Proschium in AStolia, knowing that his best chance of travers¬ 
ing the hostile territory of Akamania consisted in celerity; the 
whole Akarnanian force however had already gone to Argos, 
so that his march was unopposed through that country. He 
crossed the Achelbus, marched westward of Stratus, through 
the Akarnanian townships of Phytia, Medeon, and Limnsea, 
then quitting both Akamania and the direct road from Akar- 
nania to Argos, he struck rather eastward into the mountainous 
district of Thyamus in the territory of the Agrseans, who were 
enemies of the Akarnanians. From hence he descended at 
night into the territory of Argos, and passed unobserved, under 
cover of the darkness, between Argos itself and the Akarnanian 
force at Krenaj, so as to join in safety the 3000 Ambrakiots at 
Olpse, to their great joy. They had feared that the enemy 
at Argos and KrSnoe would have arrested his passage; and 
believing their force inadequate to contend alone, they had sent 
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pressing messages home to demand large reinforcements for 
themselves and their own protection. 1 

Demosthenes, thus finding a united and formidable enemy, 
superior in number to himself, at Olpae, conducted his troops 
from Argos and Krense to attack them. The ground was rugged 
and mountainous, and between the two armies lay a steep 
ravine, which neither liked to be the first to pass; so that they 
lay for five days inactive. If Herodotus had been our historian, 
he would probably have ascribed this delay to unfavourable 
sacrifices (which may indeed have been the case), and would 
have given us interesting anecdotes respecting the prophets on 
both sides; but the more positive and practical genius of 
Thucydides merely acquaints us, that on the sixth day both 
armies put themselves in order of battle—both probably tired 
of waiting. The ground being favourable for ambuscade, 
Demosthenes hid in a bushy dell 400 hoplites and light-armed, 
so that they might spring up suddenly in the midst of the 
action upon the Peloponnesian left, which outflanked his right, 
tie was himself on the right with the Messenians and some 
Athenians, opposed to Eurylochus on the left of the enemy: 
the Alcamanians with the Amphilochian akontists or darters 
occupied his left, opposed to the Ambrakiot hoplites: Ambra- 
kiots and Peloponnesians were however intermixed in the line 
of Eurylochus, and it was only the Mantineans who maintained 
a separate station of their own towards the left centre. The 
battle accordingly began, and Eurylochus with his superior 
numbers was proceeding to surround Demosthenes, when on a 
sudden the men in ambush rose up and set upon his rear. A 
panic seized his men, who made no resistance worthy of their 
Peloponnesian reputation: they broke and fled, while Eury¬ 
lochus, doubtless exposing himself with peculiar bravery in 
order to restore the battle, was early slain. Demos then fis, 
having near him his best troops, pressed them vigorously, and 
their panic communicated itself to the troops in the centre, so 
that all were put to flight and pursued to Olpce. On the right 
of the line of Eurylochus, the Ambrakiots, the most warlike 
Greeks in the Epirotic regions, completely defeated the Akar- 
nanians opposed to them, and carried their pursuit even as far 
as Argos. So complete however was the victory, gained by 
Demosthenes over the remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots 
had great difficulty in fighting their way back to Olp®, which 
was not accomplished without severe loss, and late in the 
evening. Among all the beaten troops, the Mantineans were 
1 Thucyd. iii. 10?, 106, 107. 
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those who best maintained their retreating order. 1 The loss in 
the army of Demosthenes was about 300 ; that of the opponents 
much greater, but the number is not specified. 

Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Eurylochus and 
Makarius, had been slain: the third, Mencdacus, found himself 
beleaguered both by sea and land—the Athenian squadron 
being on guard along the coast. It would seem indeed that he 
might have fought his way to Ambrakia, especially as he would 
have met the Ambrakiot reinforcement coining front the city. 
But whether this were possible or net, the commander, too 
much dispirited to attempt it, took advantage of the customary 
truce granted for burying the dead, to open negotiations with 
Demosthenes and the Akarnanian generals, for the purpose of 
obtaining an unmolested retreat. This was peremptorily re¬ 
fused: but Demosthenes (with the consent of the Akaimmian 
leaders) secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those 
immediately around him, together with the Mantineans and 
other Peloponnesian troops—that if they chose to make a 
separate and surreptitious retreat, abandoning their comrades, 
no opposition would be offered. He designed by this means 
not merely to isolate the Ambrakiots, the great enemies of Argos 
and Akarnania, along with the body of miscellaneous mercen¬ 
aries who had come under Eurylochus—but also to obtain the 
more permanent advantage of disgracing the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians in the eyes of the Epirolic Greeks, as cowards 
and traitors to military fellowship. The very reason which 
prompted Demosthenes to grant a separate facility of escape, 
■ought to have been imperative with Menedacus and the Pelopon¬ 
nesians around him, to make them spurn it with indignation. 
Yet such was their anxiety for personal safety, that this dis¬ 
graceful convention was accepted, ratified, and carried into 
effect forthwith. It stands alone in Grecian history, as an 
example of separate treason in officers to purchase safety for 
themselves and their immediate comrades, by abandoning the 
general body under their command. Had the officers been 
Athenian, it would have been doubtless quoted as evidence of 
the pretended faithlessness of democracy. But as it was the 
act of a Spartan commander in conjunction with many leading 
Peloponnesians, we will only venture to remark upon it as a 
further manifestation of that intra-Peloponnesian selfishness, and 
carelessness of obligation towards extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, 
which we found so lamentably prevalent during the invasion of 
Xerxes ; in this case indeed heightened by the fact, that the 
1 Thucyd, iii, 107, xqS : compare Polysenus, iii. 1. 
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men deserted were fellow-Dorians and fellow-soldiers who had 
just fought in the same ranks. 

As soon as the ceremony of burying the dead had been com¬ 
pleted, Menedseus, and the Peloponnesians who were protected 
by this secret convention, stole away slily and in small bands 
under pretence of collecting wood and vegetables. On getting 
to a little distance, they quickened their pace and made off—■ 
much to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, who ran after them 
trying to overtake them. The Akarnanians pursued, and then- 
leaders had much difficulty in explaining to them the secret 
convention just concluded. It was not without some suspicions 
of treachery, and even personal hazard from their own troops, 
that they at length caused the fugitive Peloponnesians to be 
respected; while the Ambrakiots, the most obnoxious of the 
two to Akamanian feeling, were pursued without any reserve, 
and 200 of them were slain before they could escape into the 
friendly territory of the Agrseans. 1 To distinguish Ambrakiots 
from Peloponnesians, similar in race and dialect, was however 
no easy task. Much dispute arose in individual cases. 

Unfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far more severe- 
calamity was yet in store for her. The large reinforcement from- 
the city, which had been urgently invoked by the detachment 
at Olpse, started in due course as soon as they could be got 
ready, and entered the territory of Amphilochia about the time- 
when the battle of Olpse was fought \ but ignorant of that mis¬ 
fortune, and hoping to arrive soon enough to stand by their 
friends. Their march was made known to Demosthenes, on 
the day after the battle, by the Amphilochians; who at the 
same time indicated to him the best way of surprising them in 
the rugged and mountainous road along which they had to- 
march, at the two conspicuous peaks called Moment, imme¬ 
diately above a narrow pass leading farther on to Olpse. It was 
known beforehand, by the line of march of the Ambrakiots, 
that they would rest for the night at the lower of these two- 
peaks, ready to march through the pass on the next morning. 
On that same night a detachment of Amphilochians, undei 
direction from Demosthen&s, seized the higher of the two peaks ; 
while that commander himself, dividing his forces into two divi¬ 
sions, started from his position at Olpse in the evening after 
supper. One of these divisions, having the advantage of- 
Amphilochiam guides in their own country, marched by an 
unfrequented mountain road to Idomenfi; the other, under , 
Demosthenes himself, went directly through the pass leading, 

1 Thucyd. iii. in. 
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from Idomene to Olpce. After marching ail night, they reached 
the camp of the Ambrakiots a little before daybreak—Demo¬ 
sthenes himself with his Messenians in the van. The surprise 
was complete. The Ambrakiots were found still lying down 
and asleep, while even the sentinels, uninformed of the recent 
battle—hearing themselves accosted in the Doric dialect by the 
Messenians, whom Demosthenfis had placed in front for that 
express purpose—and not seeing very clearly in the morning 
twilight—mistook them for some of their own fellow-citizens 
coming back from the other camp. The Akarnanians and Mes¬ 
senians thus fell among the Ambrakiots sleeping and unarmed, 
and without any possibility of resistance. Large numbers of 
them were destroyed on the spot, and the remainder fled in all 
directions among the neighbouring mountaihs, none knowing 
the roads and the country. It was the country of the Amphi- 
lochians—subjects of Ambrakla, but subjects averse to their 
condition, and now making use of their perfect local knowledge 
and light-armed equipment, to inflict a terrible revenge on their 
masters. Some of the Ambrakiots became entangled in ravines 
—others fell into ambuscades laid by the Amphilochians. 
Others again, dreading most of all to fall into the hands of 
the Amphilochians—barbaric in race as well as intensely 
■hostile in feeling—and seeing no other possibility of escaping 
them—swam off to the Athenian ships cruising along the shore. 
There were but a small proportion of them who survived to 
return to Ambrakia. 1 

The complete victory of Idomenfl, admirably prepared by 
Demosthenes, was achieved with scarce any loss. The 
Akarnanians, after erecting their trophy and despoiling the 
enemy’s dead, prepared to carry off the arms thus taken to 
Argos. 

On the morrow, however, before this was done, they were 
visited by a .herald, coming from those Ambrakiots who had 
fled into the Agrrean territory, after the battle of 01 pm and the 
subsequent pursuit. He came with the customary request 
from defeated soldiers, for permission to bury their dead who 
had fallen in that pursuit. Neither he, nor those from whom 
he came, knew anything of the destruction of their brethren at 
IdomenS—just as these latter had been ignorant of the defeat 
at Olp®; while, on the other hand, the Akarnanians in the 
camp, whose minds were full of the more recent and capital 
advantage at IdomenS, supposed that the message referred to 
the men slain in that engagement. The numerous panoplies 
1 Thucyd. in. 112. 
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just acquired at IdomenS lay piled up in the camp, and the 
herald, on seeing them, was struck with amazement at the size 
of the heap, so much exceeding the number of those who were 
missing in his own detachment. An Akarnanian present asked 
the reason of his surprise, and inquired how many of his 
comrades had been slain—meaning to refer to the slain at 
Moment. “About two hundred,” the herald replied.—“Yet 
these arms here show, not that number, but more than a 
thousand men.”—“Then they are not the arms of those who 
fought with us .”—“ Nay—but they are—if ye were the persons 
who fought yesterday at IdomenS."—" We fought with no one 
yesterday: it was the day before yesterday, in the retreat.”— 
“ O, then — ye have to learn, that we were engaged yesterday 
with these others, who were on their march as reinforcement 
from the city of Ambrakia.” 

The unfortunate herald now learnt for the first time that the 
large reinforcement from his city had been cut to pieces. So 
acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and surprise, that he 
raised a loud cry of woe, and hurried away at once, without 
saying another word; not even prosecuting his request about 
the burial of the dead bodies—which appears on this fatal 
occasion to have been neglected. 1 

His grief was justified by the prodigious magnitude of the 
calamity, which ThucydidSs considers to have been the greatest 
that afflicted any Grecian city during the whole war prior to the 
peace of Nikias; so incredibly great, indeed, that though he 
had learnt the number slain, he declines to set it down, from 
fear of not being believed—a scruple which we his readers 
have much reason to regret It appears that nearly the whole 
adult military population of Ambrakia was destroyed, and 
Demosthenes was urgent with the Akarnanians to inarch 
thither at once. Had they consented, Thucydides tells us 
positively that the city would have surrendered without a 
blow. 3 But they refused to undertake the enterprise, fearing 

1 Thucyd. Hi. 113. 

a Thucyd. iii. 113. vifflos 7I0 to€to ixicj. iriket 'EXKyplSi fiiyurrov Si rS v 
(cartk rbv vikiptov r6v6t iyivero, Kol ipigfibir obit typapa rSv iroBtwiv- 
rwv, Sidri Stuttov rb vX9)6os Xiyerai bwoXicrSai, bis lrpbs rb ftiytbos rvs 
vbKem. ’kpirpanlap pAvroi alba <ti el iflouXiSijaw 'kKa.pva.pei /to! 'kp.pl- 
Xovoi, 'kSi)val<HS leal krumaBlvu mtbbfuyot, iJcXsfv, abroffoel 4 v etkov vvp 
S‘ (Setcrav fib at ‘AOrjPaTai t^opros abr^P xakcmirepot triplet vtlpoiKot Set. 

We may remark that the expression sari rbv vbKepov rbvte —when it 
occurs in the first, second, third, or first half of the fourth Book of Thucy¬ 
dides—seems to allude to the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, 
which ended with the peace of Nikias. 

In a careful dissertation, by Franz Wolfgang Ullrich, analysing the 
vor.. vr. M 
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(according to the historian) that the Athenians at Ambrakia 
would be more troublesome neighbours to them than the 
Ambrakiots. That this reason was operative we need not 
doubt: but it can hardly have been either the single, or even 
the chief reason; for had it been so, they would have been 
equally afraid of Athenian co-operation in the blockade of 
Leukas, which they had strenuously solicited from Demosthenes, 
and had quarrelled with him for refusing. Ambrakia was less 
near to them than Leukas—and in its present exhausted state, 
inspired less fear: but the displeasure arising from the former 
refusal of Demosthenes had probably never been altogether 
appeased, nor were they sorry to find an opportunity of 
mortifying him in a similar manner. 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred panoplies 
were first set apart as the perquisite of Demosthenes: the 
remainder were then distributed, one-third for the Athenians, 
the other two-thirds among the Akarnanian townships. The 
immense reserve personally appropriated to Demosthenes 
enables us to make some vague conjecture as to the total loss 
of Ambrakiots. The fraction of one-third, assigned to the 
Athenian people, must have been, we may imagine, six times 
as great, and perhaps even in larger proportion, than the 
reserve of the general. For the latter was at that time under 
the displeasure of the people, and anxious above all things to 
regain their favour—an object which would be frustrated rather 
than promoted, if his personal share of the arms were not 
greatly disproportionate to the collective claim of the city. 
Reasoning upon this supposition, the panoplies assigned to 
Athens would be 1800, and the total of Ambrakiot slain whose 
arms became public property would be 5400. To which 
must be added some Ambrakiots killed in their flight from 

structure of the history of Thucydides, it is made to appear that the first, 
second, and third Boohs, with the first half of the fourth—were composed 
during the interval between the peace of Nikias and the beginning of 
the last nine years of the war, called the Dekeleian war; allowing for 
two passages in these early books which must have been subsequently 
introduced. 

The later books seem to have been taken up by Thucydides as a separate 
work, continuing the former. And a sort of separate preface is given for 
them (V. 26}, ytypwpe 81 xa\ raOra 6 atrrbt QovinSlSns ’ABtjMucr !£ 5 jj, &c. 
It is in this later portion that he first takes up the view peculiar to him, of 
reckoning the whole twenty-seven years as one continued war only 
nominally interrupted (Ullrich, Beitrsige zur Erklarung des Thukydidds, pp. 
85, 125, 138, &c. Hamburg, 1846). 

Compare tv rtf iro\ 4 p<p rfSt (iii. 98), which in like manner means the 
war prior to the peace of Nikias. 
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IdomenS by the Amphilochians, in dells, ravines, and by¬ 
places : probably those Amphilochians, who slew them, would 
appropriate the arms privately, without bringing them into the 
general stock. Upon this calculation, the total number of 
Arobrakiot slain in both battles and both pursuits, would be 
about 6000; a number suitable to the grave expressions of 
1 hucydidSs, as well as to his statements, that the first detach¬ 
ment which marched to Olpse was 3000 strong—and that the 
message sent home invoked as reinforcement the total force of 
the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia had become, is still 
more conclusively proved by the fact that the Corinthians were 
obliged shortly afterwards to send by land a detachment of 300 
hoplites for its defence. 1 

The Athenian triremes soon returned to their station at 
Naupaktus, after which a convention was concluded between 
the Akarnanians and Amphilochians, on the one side, and the 
Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians (who had fled after the battle 
of Olpse into the territory of Salynthius and the Agrsei) on the 
other—ensuring a safe and unmolested egress to both of the 
latter. 2 With the Ambrakiots a more permanent pacification 
was effected: the Akarnanians and Amphilochians concluded 
with them a peace and alliance for 100 years, on condition that 
they should surrender all the Amphilochian territory and 
hostages in their possession, and should bind themselves to 
furnish no aid to Anaktorium, then in hostility to the Akar¬ 
nanians. Each party however maintained its separate alliance 
—the Ambrakiots with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the 
Akarnanians with Athens. It was stipulated that the Akar¬ 
nanians should not be required to assist the Ambrakiots against 

1 Thucyd. ili. 114. Diodorus (xii, 60) abridges the narrative of 
Thucydides. 

a Thucyd. iii, 114. ‘Aieappaves Si real 'A fupiMxot, iirtASirruv 'KOnraltav 
ical AimaaSivovs, rots is 2 aAt 5 v 0 io» leal 'Aypalovs Karafvyovtriv ’Apirpaiciii- 
rats teal TltKoiroPvr\<rlois &vaxt&pri<7iv imeeleravro OlviaSSv, ohrep leal 
peraviir-njirav irapi ’Sa’KivBiov, 

This is a very difficult passage. Hermann has conjectured, and Foppo, 
Goller, and Dr. Arnold, all approve, the reading vapi SahvpSiov instead of 
the two last words of the sentence. The passage might certainly be con¬ 
strued with this emendation, though there would still be an awkwardness 
in the position of the relative ofaep with regard to its antecedent, and in 
the position of the particle leal, which ought then properly to come after 
(KTavidTi}«ttv and not before it. The sentence would then mean, that 
‘'the Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians, who had originally taken refuge 
with Salynthius, had moved away from his territory to CEmadce" from 
which place they were now to enjoy safe departure. 
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Athens, nor the Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians against 
the Peloponnesian league; but against all other enemies, each 
engaged to lend aid to the other. 1 

To Demosthenes personally, the events on the coast of the 
Ambrakian Gulf proved a signal good fortune, well-earned 
indeed by the skill which he had displayed. He was enabled 
to atone for his imprudence in the AJtolian expedition, and to 
re-establish himself in the favour of the Athenian people. Ho 
sailed home in triumph to Athens, during the course of the 
winter, with his reserved present of 300 panoplies, which 
acquired additional value from the accident, that the larger 
number of panoplies, reserved out of the spoil for the Athenian 
people, were captured at sea, and never reached Athens. 
Accordingly, those brought by Demosthenes were the only 
trophy of the victory, and as such were deposited in the 
Athenian temples, where Thucydidfis mentions them as still 
existing at the time when he wrote. 2 

It was in this same autumn that the Athenians were induced 
by an oracle to undertake the more complete purification of 
the sacred island of Delos, This step was probably taken to 
propitiate Apollo, since they were under the persuasion that 
the terrible visitation of the epidemic was owing to his wrath. 
And as it was about this period that the second attack of the 
epidemic, after haying lasted a year, disappeared—many of 
them probably ascribed this relief to the effect of their pious 
cares at Delos. All the tombs in the island were opened; the 
dead bodies were then exhumed and re-interred in the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Rheneia; and orders were given that for the 
future neither deaths nor births should take place in the sacred 
island. Moreover the ancient Delian festival—once the com¬ 
mon point of meeting and solemnity for the whole Ionic race, 
and celebrated for its musical contests, before the Lydian and 
Persian conquests had subverted the freedom and prosperity 
of Ionia—was now renewed. The Athenians celebrated the 
festival with its accompanying matches, even the chariot-race, 
in a manner more splendid than had ever been known in 
former times. They appointed a similar festival to be cele¬ 
brated every fourth year. At this period they were excluded 

. 1 Thucyd. iii. 114, 

8 Thucyd. iii. 114. T& Sc vOv Itvatcelpitva tv rois ’Am/cot s Upeis 
AjmocflAei i£pp4dti<Tctv, Tpimc6truu vavoirXiai, koI Ayuv aiircts K&rfaXcvtre, 
K«i tyivero kjia, sSt# uer& rfy <njj Afr-wMaj (upipopiv &irb «tdr»|s viji 
irpd$ws ASeeffrtpa 7j KaffoSov. 
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both from the Olympic and the Pythian games, which probably 
made the revival of the Delian festival more gratifying to them. 
The religious zeal and munificence of Nikias were strikingly 
displayed at Delos. 1 


CHAPTER LII 

SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR—CAPTURE OF SPHAKTERIA 

The invasion of Attica by the Lacedaemonians had now 
become an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in every year of the 
war except the third and sixth, and then omitted only from acci¬ 
dental causes: though the same hopes were no longer enter¬ 
tained from it as at the commencement of the war. During 
the present spring, Agis king of Sparta conducted the Pelopon¬ 
nesian army into the territory, seemingly about the end of 
April, and repeated the usual ravages. 

It seemed however as if Korkyra were about to become the 
principal scene of the year's military operations. For the 
exiles of the oligarchical party, having come back to the island 
and fortified themselves on Mount Ist6nS, carried on war with 
so much activity against the Korkyrseans in the city, that dis¬ 
tress and even famine reigned there. Sixty Peloponnesian 
triremes were sent thither to assist the aggressors. As soon 
as it became known at Athens how hardly the Korkyneans in 
the city were pressed, orders were given to an Athenian fleet 
of forty triremes, about to sail for Sicily under Eurymedon and 
SophoklSs, to halt in their voyage at Korkyra, and to lend 
whatever aid might be needed. 8 But during the course of this 
voyage, an incident occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor 
imagined by any one, which gave a new character and promise 
to the whole war—illustrating forcibly the observations of 
FeriklSs and Archidamus before its commencement, on the 
impossibility of calculating what turn events might take. 8 

So high did Demosthenes stand in the favour of his country¬ 
men after his brilliant successes in the Ambrakian Gulf, that 
they granted him permission at his own request to go aboard 
and to employ the fleet in any descent which he might think 
expedient on the coast of Peloponnesus. The attachment of 

1 Thucyd. iii. 104 j Plutarch, Nikias, c. 3, 4 } Diodor. xii. 58. 

* Thucyd. iv, 2, 3. * Thucyd. i. r40 {ii. rx. 
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this active officer to the Messenians at Naupaktus inspired him 
with the idea of planting a detachment of them on some well- 
chosen maritime post in the ancient Messenian territory, from 
whence they would be able permanently to harass the Lacedae¬ 
monians and provoke revolt among the Helots—the more so 
from their analogy of race and dialect. The Messenians, active 
in privateering, and doubtless well acquainted with the points 
of this coast, all of which had formerly belonged to their 
ancestors, had probably indicated to him Pylus on the south¬ 
western shore. 

That ancient and Homeric name was applied specially and 
properly to denote the promontory which forms the northern 
termination of the modern bay of Navarino opposite to the 
island of Sphagia or Sphakteria; though in vague language the 
whole neighbouring district seems also to have been called 
Pylus. Accordingly, in circumnavigating Laconia, Demosthenfis 
requested that the fleet might be detained at this spot long 
enough to enable him to fortify it, engaging himself to stay 
afterwards and maintain it with a garrison. It was an unin¬ 
habited promontory—about forty-five miles from Sparta, that 
is, as far distant as any portion of her territory—presenting 
rugged cliffs, and easy of defence both by sea and land. But 
its great additional recommendation, with reference to the 
maritime power of Athens, consisted in its overhanging the 
spacious and secure basin now called the bay of Navarino. 
That basin was fronted and protected by the islet called Sphak¬ 
teria or Sphagia, untrodden, untenanted and full of wood: 
which stretched along the coast for about a mile and three 
quarters, leaving only two narrow entrances; one at its northern 
end, opposite to the position fixed on by Demosthenes, so 
confined as to admit only two triremes abreast—the other at 
the southern end about four times as broad; while the inner 
water approached by these two channels was both roomy and 
protected. It was on the coast of Peloponnesus, a little within 
the northern or narrowest of the two channels, that Demo¬ 
sthenes proposed to plant his little fort—the ground being itself 
eminently favourable, with a spring of fresh water 1 in the centre 
of the promontory. 2 

1 Tbucyd. iv. 26. 

3 Topography of Sphakteria and Pylus. The description given by 
Thucydidfs, of the memorable incidents in or near Pylus and Sphakteria, is 
perfectly clear, intelligible, and consistent with itself, as to topography. 
But when we consult the topography of the scene as it stands now, we find 
various circumstances which cannot possibly be reconciled with Thucydides. 
Both Colonel Leake (Travels in the Morea, vol, i. p, .402-4x5) and Dr. 
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But Eurymedoii and Sophoklfes decidedly rejected all propo¬ 
sition of delay; and with much reason, since they had been 

Arnold (Appendix to the second and third volume of his ThucydidSs, p. 
444) have given plans of the coast, accompanied with valuable remarks. 

The main discrepancy, between the statement of ThucyditlSs and the 
present state of the coast, is to be found in the breadth of the two channels 
between Sphakteria and the mainland. The southern entrance into the 
bay of Navarino is now between 1300 and 1400 yards, with a depth of 
water varying from 5, 7, 38, 33 fathoms; whereas Thucydides states it as 
having only a breadth adequate to admit eight or nine triremes abreast. 
The northern entrance is about 150 yards in width, with a shoal or bar of 
sand lying across it on which there are not more than eighteen inches of 
water: Thucydides tells us that it afforded room for no more than two 
triremes, and his narrative implies a much greater depth of water, so as to 
make the entrance for triremes perfectly unobstructed. 

Colonel Leake supposes that Thucydides was misinformed as to the 
breadth of the southern passage; but Dr. Arnold has on this point given a 
satisfactory reply—that the narrowness is not merely affirmed in the 
numbers of Thucydides, but is indirectly implied in his narrative, where he 
tells us that the Lacedtemonians intended to choke up both of them by 
triremes closely packed. Obviously this expedient could not be dreamt of, 
except for a very narrow mouth. The same reply suffices againsL the 
doubts which Bloomfield and Poppo (Comment, p. 10) raise about the 
genuineness of the numerals iierii or ivpia in Thucydides j a doubt which 
merely transfers the supposed error from ThucydidSs to the writer of 
the MS. 

Dr. Arnold has himself raised a still graver doubt; whether the island 
now called Sphagia be really the same as Sphakterin, and whether the bay 
of Navarino be the real harbour of Pylus. He suspects that the Pale- 
Navarino, which has been generally understood to be Pylus, was in reality 
the ancient Sphakteria, separated from the mainland in ancient times by a 
channel at the north as well as by another at the south-east—though nowil 
is not an island at all. He farther suspects that the lake or lagoon called 
Lake of Osmyn Aga, north of the harbour of Navarino, and immediately 
under that which he supposes to have been Sphakteria—was the ancient 
harbour of Pylus, in which the sea-fight between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians took place. He does not indeed assert this as a positive 
opinion, but leans to it as the most probable—admitting that there are 
difficulties either way. 

Dr. Arnold has stated some of the difficulties which beset this hypothesis 
(p, 447), but there is one which he has not stated, which appears to me the 
most formidable of all, and quite fatal to the admissibility of his opinion. 
If the Paleokastro of Navarino was the real ancient Sphakteria, it must have 
been a second island situated to the northward of Sphagia, There, must 
therefore have been two islands close together, off the coast and near the 
scene. Now if the reader will follow the account of Thucydides, he will 
see that there certainly was no more than one island—Sphakteria, without 
any other near or adjoining to it: see especially c. 13 i the Athenian, fleet 
under Eurymedon, on first arriving, was obliged to,go back some distance 
to the island of PrSte, because the island of Sphakteria was full of Lacedae¬ 
monian hoplites: if Dr. Arnold’s hypothesis were admitted, there would ’ 
have been nothing to hinder them from landing on Sphagna itself—the 
same inference may be deduced from c. 8. The statement of Pliny (H. N- 
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informed (though seemingly without truth) that the Pelopon¬ 
nesian fleet had actually reached Korkyra. They might well 
have remembered the mischief which had ensued three years 
before, from the delay of the reinforcement sent to Phormio in 
some desultory operations on the coast of Krete. The fleet 
accordingly passed by Pylus without stopping: but a terrible 
storm drove them back and forced them to seek shelter in the 
very harbour which Demosthenfis had fixed upon—the only 
harbour anywhere near. That officer took advantage of this 
accident to renew his proposition, which however appeared to 
the commanders chimerical. There were plenty of desert capes 
round Peloponnesus (they said), if he chose to waste the 
resources of the city in occupying them. 1 They remained 
unmoved by his reasons in reply. Finding himself thus unsuc¬ 
cessful, Demosthenes presumed upon the undefined permission 
granted to him by the Athenian people, to address himself first 
to the soldiers, last of all to the taxiarchs or inferior officers— 
and to persuade them to second his project, even against the 
will of the commanders. Much inconvenience might well have 
arisen from such clashing of authority: but it happened that 
both the soldiers and the taxiarchs took the same view of the 
case as their commanders, and refused compliance. Nor can 
we be surprised at such reluctance, when we reflect upon the 
seeming improbability of being able to maintain such a post 
against the great real, and still greater supposed, superiority of 
Lacedaemonian land-force. It happened however that the fleet 
was detained there for some days by stormy weather; so that 
the soldiers, having nothing to do, were seized with the spon¬ 
taneous impulse of occupying themselves with the fortification, 
and crowded around to execute it with all the emulation of 
eager volunteers. Having contemplated nothing of the kind 

iv. T2) that there were tns Spagia off Pylus, unless we suppose with 
Hardouin that two of them were mere rocks, appears to me inconsistent 
with the account of Thucydides. 

I think that there is no alternative except to suppose that a great 
alteration has taken place in the two passages which separate Sphagia from 
the mainland, during the interval of 2400 years which separates us from 
Thucydides. The mainland to the south of Navarino must have been much 
nearer than it is now to the southern portion of Sphagia, while the northern 
passage also must have been then both narrower and clearer. To suppose 
a change in the configuration of the coast "to this extent, Seems noway 
extravagant: any other hypothesis which may be started will be found 
involved in much greater difficulty. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 3. The account, alike meagre and inaccurate, given by 
Diodorus of these interesting events in Pylus and Sphakteria, will be found 
in Diodor, xii, 61-64. 
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on starting from Athens, they had neither tools for cutting 
stone, nor hods for carrying mortar. 1 Accordingly they were 
compelled to build their wall by collecting such pieces of rock 
or stones as they found, and putting them together as each 
happened to fit in: whenever mortar was needed, they brought 
it up on their bended backs, with hands joined behind them 
to prevent it from slipping away. Such deficiencies were made 
up, however, partly by the unbounded ardour of the soldiers, 
partly by the natural difficulties of the ground, which hardly 
required fortification except at particular points; the work was 
completed in a rough way in six days, and Demosthenes was 
left in garrison with five ships, while Eurymedon with the main 
fleet sailed away to ICorkyra. The crews of the five ships (two 
of which, however, were sent away to warn Eurymedon after¬ 
wards) would amount to about xooo men in all. But there 
presently arrived two armed Messenian privateers, from which 
DemosthenSs obtained a reinforcement of forty Messenian hop- 
lites, together with a supply of wicker shields, though more fit 
for show than for use, wherewith to arm his rowers. Altogether, 
it appears that he must have had about 200 hoplites, besides 
the half-armed seamen. 2 

Intelligence of this attempt to plant, even upon the Lacedae¬ 
monian territory, the annoyance and insult of a hostile post, 
was soon transmitted to Sparta. Yet no immediate measures 
were taken to march to the spot; as well from the natural 
slowness of the Spartan character, strengthened by a festival 
which happened to be then going on, as from the confidence 
entertained that, whenever attacked, the expulsion of the enemy 
was certain. A stronger impression however was made by the 
news upon the Lacedaemonian army invading Attica, who were 
at the same time suffering from want of provisions (corn not 
being yet ripe), and from an unusually cold spring: accordingly 
Agis marched them back to Sparta, and the fortification of 
Pylus thus produced the effect of abridging the invasion to the 
unusually short period of fifteen days. It operated in like 
manner to the protection of Korkyra: for the Peloponnesian 
fleet, recently arrived thither or still on its way, received orders 
immediately to return for the attack of Pylus. Having avoided 
the Athenian fleet by transporting the ships across the isthmus 

1 Thucyd, iv. 4. 

* Thucyd. iv. 9. DemosthenSs placed the greater number (robe iroWois) 
of his hoplites round the walls of his post, and selected sixty of them to 
march down to the shore. This implies a total which can hardly be less 
than 200. 


m ■» 
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at Leukas, it reached Pylus about the same time as the Lace- 
doemonian land-force from Sparta, composed of the Spartans 
themselves and the neighbouring Perioski. For the more distant 
Periceki, as well as the Peloponnesian allies, being just returned 
from Attica, though summoned to come as soon as they could, 
did not accompany this first march . 1 

At the last moment before the Peloponnesian fleet came in 
and occupied the harbour, Demosthenfis detached two out of 
his five triremes to warn Eurymedon and the main fleet, and 
to entreat immediate succour: the remaining ships he hauled 
ashore under the fortification, protecting them by palisades 
planted in front, and prepared to defend himself in the best 
manner he could. Having posted the larger portion of his 
force—some of them mere seamen without arms, and many 
only half-armed—round the assailable points of the fortifica¬ 
tion, to resist attacks from the land-force, he himself, with sixty 
chosen hoplites and a few bowmen, marched out of the fortifi¬ 
cation down to the sea-shore. It was on that side that the 
wall was weakest, for the Athenians, confident in their naval 
superiority, had given themselves little trouble to provide 
against an assailant fleet. Accordingly, Demosthenes foresaw 
that the great stress of the attack would lie on the sea-side. 
His only safety consisted in preventing the enemy from land¬ 
ing; a purpose, seconded by the rocky and perilous shore, 
which left no possibility of approach for ships except on a 
narrow space immediately under the fortification. It was here 
that he took post, on the water’s edge, addressing a few words 
of encouragement to his men, and warning them that it was 
useless now to display acuteness in summing up perils which 
were but too obvious—and that the only chance of escape lay 
in boldly encountering the enemy before they could set foot 
ashore; the difficulty of effecting a landing from ships in the 
face of resistance being better known to Athenian mariners 
than to any one else . 2 

With a fleet of forty-three triremes under Thrasymelidas, and 
a powerful land-force, simultaneously attacking, the Laceda:- 
monians had good hopes of storming at once a rock so hastily 
converted into a military post. But as they foresaw that the 
first attack might possibly fail, and that the fleet of Eurymedon 
would probably return, they resolved to occupy forthwith the 
island of Sphakteria, the natural place where the Athenian fleet 
would take station for the purpose of assisting the garrison 


1 Tbncyd. iv. 8, 


a Thucyd. iv. lo, 
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ashore. The neighbouring coast on the mainland of Pelopon¬ 
nesus was both harbourless and hostile, so that there was 
no other spot near, where they could take station. And the 
Lacedaemonian commanders reckoned upon being able to stop 
up, as it were mechanically, both the two entrances into the 
harbour, by triremes lashed together from the island to the 
mainland, with their prows pointing outwards: so that they 
would be able at any rate, occupying the island as well as the 
two channels, to keep off the Athenian fleet, and to hold 
Demosthenes closely blocked up 1 on the rock of Pylus, where 
his provisions would quickly fail him. With these views they 
drafted off by lot some hoplites from each of the Spartan lochi, 
accompanied as usual by Helots, and sent them across to 
Sphakteria; while their land-force and their fleet approached 
at once to attack the fortifications. 

Of the assault on the land-side we hear little. The Lacedae¬ 
monians were proverbially unskilful in the attack of anything 
like a fortified place, and they appear now to have made little 
impression. But the chief stress and vigour of the attack came 
on the sea-side, as Demosthenes had foreseen. The landing- 
place, even where practicable, was still rocky and difficult—and 
so narrow in dimensions, that the Lacedaemonian ships could 
only approach by small squadrons at a time; while the 
Athenians maintained their ground firmly to prevent a single 
man from setting foot on land. The assailing triremes rowed 
up with loud shouts and exhortations to each other, striving to 
get so placed as that the hoplites in the bow could effect a 
landing: but such were the difficulties arising partly from the 
rocks and partly from the defence, that squadron after squadron 
tried this in vain. Nor did even the gallant example of 
Brasidas procure for them any better success. That officer, 
commanding a trireme, and observing that some of the pilots 
near him were cautious in driving their ships close in shore for 
fear of staving them against the rocks, indignantly called to 
them not to spare the planks of their vessels when the enemy 
had insulted them by erecting a fort in the country: Lacedae¬ 
monians (he exclaimed) ought to carry the landing by force, 
even though their ships should be dashed to pieces: the 
Peloponnesian allies ought to be forward in sacrificing their 
ships for Sparta, in return for the many services which she had 
rendered to them . 2 Foremost in performance as well as in 

1 Thucyd. iv. 8 , robs /uiv oZv fsrirtovs rats j/avr\i> ivrtsrpsfpois 
lAjfveit' (pshKov, 

* Thucyd. iv. n, 12; Diodor. xii. Consult an excellent note of Dr. 
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exhortation, Brasidas constrained his own pilot to drive his 
ship close in, and advanced in person even on to the landing- 
steps, for the purpose of leaping first ashore. But here he 
stood exposed to all the weapons of the Athenian defenders, 
who beat him back and pierced him with so many wounds, 
that he fainted away and fell back into the bows (or foremost 
part of the trireme, beyond the rowers); while his shield, 
slipping away from the arm, dropped down and rolled over¬ 
board into the sea. His ship was obliged to retire, like the 
rest, without having effected any landing. All these successive 
attacks from the sea, repeated for one whole day and a part of 
the next, were repulsed by Demosthenes and his little band 
with victorious bravery. To both sides it seemed a strange 
reversal of ordinary relations , 1 that the Athenians, essentially 
maritime, should be fighting on land—and that too Lacedae¬ 
monian land—against the Lacedaemonians, the select land- 
warriors of Greece, now on ship-board, and striving in vain 
to compass a landing on their own shore. The Athenians, 
in honour of their success, erected a trophy, the chief orna¬ 
ment of which was the shield of Brasidas, cast ashore by the 
waves. 

On the third day, the Lacedaemonians did not repeat their 
attack, but sent some of their vessels round to AsinS in the 
Messenian Gulf for timber to construct battering machines; 
which they intended to employ against the wall of DemosthenCs 
on the side towards the harbour, where it was higher, and 
could not be assailed without machines, but where at the same 
lime there was great facility in landing—for their previous 
attack had been made on the side fronting the sea, where the 
wall was lower, but the difficulties of landing insuperable . 2 

But before these ships came back, the face of affairs was 
seriously changed by the unwelcome return of the Athenian 
fleet from Zakynthus under Eurymedon, reinforced by four 
Chian ships and some of the guard-ships at Naupalctus, so as 
now to muster fifty sail. The Athenian admiral, finding the 
enemy’s fleet in possession of the harbour, and seeing both the 
island of Sphakteria occupied, and the opposite shore covered 

Arnold on this passage, in which he contrasts the looseness and exaggeration 
of Diodorus with the modest distinctness of Thucydides. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 12. Iirl iroXb yhp 4rolei rrjs BdJijs iy r$ rirt, rots p\y 
iyireipt&rais pd\i<rra that ku\ t& ire£ct npariarois, rots Si BaAatrirlois n koI 
rats yawl vXetarov irpo^eiv. 

a Thucyd. iv. 13. tXirl^oyrts rh nark rbv Xipiva rttxos ilfos piv 
hirofSitreus Bfc pdxirra oifircjr iXoty (inxavciis. See Poppo’s note upon this 
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with Lacedsemonian hoplites 1 —for the allies from all parts of 
Peloponnesus had now arrived—looked around in vain for a 
place to land. He could find no other night-station except the 
uninhabited island of Pr6t£, not very far distant. From hence 
he sailed forth in the morning to Pylus, prepared for a naval 
engagement—hoping that perhaps the Lacedaemonians might 
come out to fight him in the open sea, but resolved, if this did 
not happen, to force his way in and attack the fleet in the 
harbour; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria and the 
mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manoeuvre. 2 
The Lacedaemonian admirals, seemingly confounded by the 
speed of the Athenian fleet in coining back, never thought 
of sailing out of the harbour to fight, nor did they even realise 
their scheme of blocking up the two entrances of the harbour 
with triremes closely lashed together. Leaving both entrances 
open, they determined to defend themselves within : but even 
here, so defective were their precautions, that several of their 
triremes were yet moored, and the rowers not fully aboard, 
when the Athenian admirals sailed in by both entrances at 
once, to attack them. Most of the Lacedaemonian triremes, 
afloat and in fighting trim, resisted the attack for a certain time, 
but were at length vanquished and driven back to the shore, 
many of them with serious injury, 8 Five of them were captured 
and towed off, one with all her crew aboard. The Athenians, 
vigorously pursuing their success, drove against such as took 
refuge on the shore, as well as those which were not manned 

1 Thucyd. iv. 14. 

a Thucyd. iv. 13. The Lacedoemonians TraptmtevdCovTo, %v ArirXlji ns, 
&s Iv Tip XipevL 6vn oil apiKp# vavpaxhtrovrss. 

The expression "the harbour which was not small," to designate the 
spacious bay of Navarino, has excited much remark from Mr. Bloomfield 
and Dr. Arnold, and was indeed one of the reasons which induced the 
latter to suspect that the harbour meant by Thucydides was not the bay of 
Navarino, but the neighbouring lake of Osmyn Aga. 

I have already discussed that supposition in a former note: but in 
reference to the expression oi aputpQ, we may observe, first, that the use of 
negative expressions to convey a positive idea would be in the ordinary 
manner of Thucydides. 

But further—I have stated in a previous note that it is indispensable, in 
my judgement, to suppose the island of Sphakteria to have touched the 
mainland much more closely in the time of Thucydides than it does now. 
At that time therefore, very probably, the basin of Navarino was not so 
lame as we now find it. 

'Thucyd. iv. 14. Hr pm trap pep iraXXhs, Were S' (Xafiov. ' We cannot 
in English speak of wounding a trireme—though the Greek word is both 
lively and accurate, to represent the blow inflicted by the impinging beak 
of an enemy’s ship. 
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at the moment when the attack began, and had not been able 
to get afloat or into action. Some of the vanquished triremes 
being deserted by their crews, who jumped out upon the land, 
the Athenians were proceeding to tow them off, when the 
Lacedaemonian hoplites on the shore opposed a new and 
strenuous resistance. Excited to the utmost pitch by witnessing 
the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, and aware of the cruel 
consequences which turned upon it—they marched all armed 
into the water, seized the ships to prevent them from being 
dragged off, and engaged in a desperate conflict to baffle the 
assailants. We have already seen a similar act of bravery, two 
years before, on the part of the Messenian hoplites accompany¬ 
ing the fleet of Phormio near Naupaktus. 1 Extraordinary 
daring and valour was here displayed on both sides, in the 
attack as well as in the defence, and such was the clamour and 
confusion, that neither the land-skill of the Lacedaemonians, 
nor the sea-skill of the Athenians, were of much avail: the 
contest was one of personal valour, and considerable suffering, 
on both sides. At length the Lacedaemonians carried their 
point, and saved all the ships ashore; none being carried away 
except those at first captured. Both parties thus separated: 
die Athenians retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they were 
doubtless hailed with overflowing joy by their comrades, and 
where they erected a trophy for their victory—giving up the 
enemy’s dead for burial, and picking up the floating wrecks 
and pieces. 2 

But the great prize of the victory was neither in the five ships 
captured, nor in the relief afforded to the besieged at Pylus. 
It lay in the hoplites occupying the island of Sphakteria, who 
were now cut off from the mainland, as well as from all supplies. 
The Athenians, sailing round it in triumph, already looked upon 
them as their prisoners ; while the Lacedaemonians on the 
opposite mainland, deeply distressed but not knowing what to 
do, sent to Sparta for advice. . So grave was the emergency, 
that the Ephors came in person to the spot forthwith. Since 
they could still muster sixty triremes, a greater number than 
the Athenians—besides a large force on land, and the whole 
command of the resources of the country,—while the Athen¬ 
ians had no footing on shore except the contracted promontory 
of Pylus, we might have imagined that a strenuous effort to 
carry off the imprisoned detachment across the narrow strait to 
the mainland would have had a fair chance of success. And 
probably, if either Demosthenes or Brasidas had been in 
1 See above in this History, chap. xlix. s Thucyd, iv. n, 14. 
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command, such an effort would have been made. But Lace- 
dtemonian courage was rather steadfast and unyielding than 
adventurous. Moreover the Athenian superiority at sea exer¬ 
cised a sort of fascination over men’s minds analogous to that 
of the Spartans themselves on land; so that the Ephors, on 
reaching Pylus, took a desponding view of their position, and 
sent a herald to the Athenian generals to propose an armistice, 
in order to allow time for envoys to go to Athens and treat for 
peace. 

To this Eurymedon and Demosthenes assented, and an 
armistice was concluded on the following terms. The Lace¬ 
daemonians agreed to surrender not only all their triremes now 
in the harbour, but also all the rest in their ports, altogether to 
the number of sixty; also to abstain from all attack upon the 
fortress at Pylus either by land or sea, for such time as should 
be necessary for the mission of envoys to Athens as well as for 
their return, both to be effected in an Athenian trireme provided 
for the purpose. The Athenians on their side engaged to 
desist from all hostilities during the like interval; but it was 
agreed that they should keep strict and unremitting watch over 
the island, yet without landing upon it. For the subsistence 
of the detachment in the isknd, the Lacedaemonians were 
permitted to send over every day two choenikes of barley-meal 
in cakes ready baked, two kotylee of wine, 1 and some meat, for 
each hoplite—together with half that quantity for each of the 
attendant Helots; but this was all to be done under the super¬ 
vision of the Athenians, with peremptory obligations to send no 
secret additional supplies. It was moreover expressly stipulated 
that if any one provision of the armistice, small or great, were 
violated, the whole should be considered as null and void. 
Lastly, the Athenians engaged, on the return of the envoys 
from Athens, to restore the triremes in the same condition as 
they received them. 

Such terms sufficiently attest the humiliation and anxiety of 
the Lacedaemonians; while the surrender of their entire naval 
force, to the number of sixty triremes, which was forthwith 

1 Thucyd. Iv, 16. The Chcanix was equivalent to about two pints, 
English dry measure : it was considered as the usual daily sustenance for a 
slave. Each Lacedsemonian soldier had therefore double of this dally 
allowance, besides meat, in weight and quantity not specified * the fact 
that tile quantity of meat is not specified seems to show that they did not 
fear abuse in this item. 

The Kotyla contained about half a pint, English wine measure s each 
Lacqdsemoulan soldier had therefore a pint of wane daily. It was always 
the practice in Greece to drink the wine with a lar<*e admixture of water. 
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carried into effect, demonstrates at the same time that they 
sincerely believed in the possibility of obtaining peace. Well 
aware that they were themselves the original beginners of the 
war, at a time when the Athenians desired peace—and that the 
latter had besides made fruitless overtures while under the 
pressure of the epidemic—they presumed that the same dis¬ 
position still prevailed at Athens, and that their present pacific 
wishes would be so gladly welcomed as to procure without 
difficulty the relinquishment of the prisoners in Sphakteria. 1 

The Lacedaemonian envoys, conveyed to Athens in an 
Athenian trireme, appeared before the public assembly to set 
forth their mission, according to custom, prefacing their address 
with some apologies for that brevity of speech which belonged 
to their country. Their proposition was in substance a very 
simple one—“Give up to us the men.in the island, and accept, 
in exchange for this favour, peace, with the alliance of Sparta.” 
They enforced their cause by appeals, well-turned and con¬ 
ciliatory, partly indeed to the generosity, but still more to the 
prudential calculation of Athens; explicitly admitting the high 
and glorious vantage-ground on which she was now placed, as 
well as their own humbled dignity and inferior position. 2 They, 
the Lacedmmonians, the first and greatest power in Greece, 
were smitten by adverse fortune of war—and that too without 
misconduct of their own, so that they were for the first time 
obliged to solicit an enemy for peace; which Athens had the 
precious opportunity of granting, not merely with honour to 
herself, but also in such manner as to create in their minds an 
ineffaceable friendship. And it became Athens to make use 
of her present good fortune while she had it,—not to rely upon 
its permanence nor to abuse it by extravagant demands. Her 
own imperial prudence, as well as the present circumstances of 
the Spartans, might teach her how unexpectedly the most 
disastrous casualties occurred. By granting what was now 
asked, she might make a peace which would be far more 
durable than if it were founded on the extorted compliances of 
a weakened enemy, because it would rest on Spartan honour 
and gratitude; the greater the previous enmity, the stronger 
would be such reactionary sentiment 8 But if Athens should 
now refuse, and if, in the further prosecution of the war, the 
men in Sphakteria should perish—a new and inexpiable ground 

1 Thucyd. iv. 21: compare vii. 18. 

a Thucyd. iv. 18. yp&rt Sh kbI is t4i yfUTipus vDj> £vju<poplts 4 m- 
Sivres, &c. 

* Thnnyd. iv. 10. 
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of quarrel, 1 peculiar to Sparta herself, would be added to those 
already subsisting, which rather concerned Sparta as the chief 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy. Nor was it only the good¬ 
will and gratitude of the Spartans which Athens would earn by 
accepting the proposition tendered to her ; she would further 
acquire the grace and glory of conferring peace on Greece, 
which all the Greeks would recognise as her act. And when 
once the two pre-eminent powers, Athens and Sparta, were 
established in cordial amity, the remaining Grecian states would 
be too weak to resist what they two might prescribe. 2 

Such was the language held by the Lacedaemonians in the 
assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for their 
purpose, though when we turn back to the commencement of 
the war, and read the lofty declarations of the Spartan Ephors 
and assembly respecting the wrongs of their allies and the 
necessity of extorting full indemnity for them from Athens—the 
contrast is indeed striking. On this occasion, the Lacedse- 
monians acted entirely for themselves and from consideration 
of their own necessities; severing themselves from their allies, 
and soliciting a special peace for themselves, with as little 
scruple as the Spartan general Menedaeus during the preced¬ 
ing year, when he abandoned his Ambrakiot confederates after 
the battle of Olpee, to conclude a separate capitulation with 
Demosthenes. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 20. iiptliv Si itaKiSs, rtrrep nori, ?x el Afufioripois 
ZwaWa’yTi, erplv n h.vi)Ktarov 8 i 4 /litrav yevopievov l}fias KaraXa&ttv, Ip $ 
hvnyxn AlSioy ufiip txBpay wpbs rjj Kotvy kb) Itlap fyfiP, Tjpas Si 
arept]B")vai &v vvp irpoKaXoi/ieBa. 

I understand these words icoirlj and life agreeably to the explanation of 
the Scholiast, from whom Dr. Arnold, as well as Poppo and Goller, depart, 
in my judgement, erroneously. The whole war had been begun in conse¬ 
quence of the complaints of the Peloponnesian allies, and of wrongs alleged 
to have been done to them by Athens: Sparta herself had no ground of 
complaint—nothing of which she desired redress. 

Dr. Arnold translates it—“we shall hate you not only nationally, for 
the wound you will have inflicted on Sparta; but also individually, because 
so many of us will have lost our near relations from your inflexibility*" 

“ The Spartan aristocracy (he adds) would feel it a personal wound to lose 
at once so many of its members, connected by blood or marriage with its 
principal families: compare Thucyd, v. 15,” 

We must recollect however that the Athenians could not possibly know 
at this time that the hoplites inclosed in Sphakteria belonged in great 
proportion to the first families in Sparta. And the Spartan envoys would 
surely have the diplomatic prudence to abstain from any facts or arguments 
which would reveal, or even suggest, to them so important a secret 
a Thucyd. iv. 20, iip&v ykp nal ifiuy ratrh \eyivrav ri ye IfAAo 
'Ehtoimbi' litre tn breSeiirrepov tp rh plywra nn 4 <rei. 

Aristophanes, Pac. 1082. ’Eflv mrenranivois wivj} rljs 'EWidJor ipxeiy- 
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The course proper to be adopted by Athens in reference to 
the proposition, however, was by no means obvious. In all 
probability, the trireme which brought the Lacedaemonian 
envoys also brought the first news of that unforeseen and 
instantaneous turn of events, which had rendered the Spartans 
in Sphalcteria certain prisoners, (so it was then conceived) and 
placed the whole Lacedaemonian fleet in their power; thus 
giving a totally new character to the war. The sudden arrival 
of such prodigious intelligence—the astounding presence of 
Lacedtemonian envoys, bearing the olive-branch and in an 
attitude of humiliation—must have produced in the susceptible 
public of Athens emotions of the utmost intensity; an elation 
and confidence such as had probably never been fell since the 
reconquest of Samos. It was difficult at first to measure the 
full bearings of the new situation, and even PeriklGs himself 
might have hesitated what to recommend. But the immediate 
and dominant impression with the general public was, that 
Athens might now ask her own terms, as consideration for the 
prisoners in the island. 1 

Of this reigning tendency Kleon 3 made himself the emphatic 
organ, as he had done three years before in the sentence 
passed on the Mitylenmans ; a man who—like leading journals 
in modern times—often appeared to guide the public because 
he gave vehement utterance to that which they were already 
feeling, and carried it out in its collateral bearings and conse¬ 
quences. On the present occasion, he doubtless spoke with 
the most genuine conviction; for he was full of the sentiment of 
Athenian force and Athenian imperial dignity, as well as dis¬ 
posed to a sanguine view of future chances. Moreover, in a 
discussion like that now opened, where there was much room 
for doubt, he came forward with a proposition at once plain 
and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of the dishonourable 
truce of Thirty years to which they had been compelled by the 
misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen years before the 
Peloponnesian war—Kleon insisted that now was the time for 

1 Thucyd. iv. ai, 

1 Thucyd. iv. ai. judXarra St air oils irrjyc KAeW i K Koairirov, Srhp 
Si)payoiyhs hot’ intTvov rhr j ipiror t>v Kal rf S^/iy mSardrarof «<tl frreiirer 
ttfroKpirarrOai, &c. 

This sentence reads like a hist introduction of Kleon to the notice of the 
reader. It would appear that Thucydides had forgotten that he had before 
introduced Kleon on occasion of the Mityleneean surrender, and that too in 
language very much the same—iii. 36, icol KXiar 6 K\taivirau,—Sir teal & 
rl fiiatSraras rar mKtruy, teal rip Sii/iip irape k rro\h ir np rirt 

wtOav^Taroj, &C, 
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Athens to recover what she had then lost—Nissea, Pggse, 
Trcezen, and Achaia. He proposed that Sparta should be 
required to restore these to Athens, in exchange for the 
soldiers now blocked up in Sphakteria; after which a truce 
might be concluded for as long a time as might be deemed 
expedient. 

This decree, adopted by the assembly, was communicated 
as the answer of Athens to the Lacedemonian envoys, who 
had probably retired after their first address, and were now 
sent for again into the assembly to hear it. On being informed 
of the resolution, they made no comment on its substance, 
but invited the Athenians to name commissioners, who might 
discuss with them freely and deliberately suitable terms for a 
pacification. Here however Kleon burst upon them with an 
indignant rebuke. He had thought from the first (he said) 
that they came with dishonest puiposes, but now the thing 
was clear—nothing else could be meant by this desire to treat 
with some few men apart from the general public. If they had 
really any fair proposition to make, he called upon them to 
proclaim it openly to all. But this the envoys tould not bring 
themselves to do. They had probably come with authority to 
make certain concessions ; but to announce these concessions 
forthwith, would have rendered negotiation impossible, besides 
dishonouring them in the face of their allies. Such dis¬ 
honour would be incurred, too, without any advantage, if the 
Athenians should after all reject the terms, which the temper 
of the assembly before them rendered but too probable. 
Moreover they were totally unpractised in the talents for deal¬ 
ing with a public assembly, such discussions being so rare as 
to be practically unknown in the Lacedemonian system. To 
reply to the denunciation of a vehement speaker like Kleon, 
required readiness of elocution, dexterity, and self-command, 
which they had had no opportunity of acquiring. They 
remained silent—abashed by the speaker and intimidated by 
the temper of the assembly. Their mission was thus termin¬ 
ated, and they were re-conveyed in the trireme to Pylus . 1 

It is probable that if these envoys had been able to make an 
effective reply to Kleon and to defend their proposition against 
his charge of fraudulent purpose, they would have been sus¬ 
tained by Nikias and a certain number of leading Athenians, 
so that the assembly might have been brought at least to try 
the issue of a private discussion between diplomatic agents on 
both sides. But the case was one in which it was absolutely 
1 Thucyd, iv. 22. 
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necessary that the envoys should stand forward with some 
defence for themselves; which Nikias might effectively second, 
but could not originate: and as they were incompetent to this 
task, the whole affair broke down. We shall hereafter find 
other examples, in which the incapacity of Lacedaemonian 
envoys, to meet the open debate of Athenian political life, is 
productive of mischievous results. In this case, the proposition 
of the envoys to enter into treaty with select commissioners, 
was not only quite reasonable, but afforded the only possibility 
(though doubtless not a certainty) of some ultimate pacifica¬ 
tion : and the manoeuvre whereby Kleon discredited it was a 
grave abuse of publicity—not unknown in modern, though 
more frequent in ancient, political life. Kleon probably 
thought that if commissioners were named, Nikias, Lachfis, 
and other politicians of the same rank and colour, would be 
the persons selected; persons whose anxiety for peace and 
alliance with Sparta would make them over-indulgent and 
careless in securing the interests of Athens. It will be seen, 
when we come to describe the conduct of Nikias four years 
afterwards, that this suspicion was not ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately ThucydidCs, in describing the proceedings of 
this assembly, so important in its consequences because it in¬ 
tercepted a promising opening for peace, is brief as usual— 
telling us only what was said by Kleon and what was decided 
by the assembly. But though nothing is. positively stated 
respecting Nikias and his partisans, we learn from other 
sources, and we may infer from what afterwards occurred, that 
they vehemently opposed Kleon, and that they looked Coldly 
on the subsequent enterprise against Sphakteria as upon Iris 
peculiar measure . 1 

It has been common to treat the dismissal of the Lace¬ 
daemonian envoys on this occasion as a peculiar specimen of 
democratical folly. Yet over-estimation of the prospective 
chances arising out of success, to a degree more extravagant 
than that of which Athens was now guilty, is by no means 
peculiar to democracy. Other governments, opposed to 
democracy not less in temper than in form—an able despot 
like the Emperor Napoleon, and a powerful aristocracy like 
that of England 2 —have found success to the full as misleading. 

1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 7; Philochorus, Frogm. 105, ed. Didot. 

2 _Let us readsome remarks of Mr. Burke on the temper of England 
during the American war. 

“ You remember that in the beginning of this American war, you were 
greatly divided j and a very strong body, if not the strono-est, opposed Itself 
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That Athens should desire to profit by this unexpected 
piece of good fortune, was perfectly reasonable: that she 
should make use of it to regain advantages which former mis¬ 
fortunes had compelled herself to surrender, was a feeling not 
unnatural. And whether the demand was excessive, or by 
how much—is a question always among the most embarrass¬ 
ing for any government—kingly, oligarchical, or democratical— 
to determine. 

We may however remark that Kleon gave an impolitic turn 
to Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire and 
literal reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years before. 
Unless we are to consider his quadruple demand as a flourish, 
to be modified by subsequent negotiation, it seems to present 
some plausibility, but little of long-sighted wisdom. For while 
on the one hand, it called upon Sparta to give up much which 
was not in her possession, and must have been extorted by 
force from allies—on the other hand, the situation of Athens 
was not the same as it had been when she concluded the 
Thirty years’ truce ; nor does it seem that the restoration of 
Achaia and Troezen would have been of any material value to 
her. Nistea and Pfigae—which would have been tantamount 
to the entire Megarid, inasmuch as Megara itself could hardly 
have been held with both its ports in the possession of an 
enemy—would indeed have been highly valuable, since she 
coul.d then have protected her territory against invasion from 
Peloponnesus, besides possessing a port in the Corinthian 
Gulf. And it would seem that if able commissioners had now 
been named for private discussion with the Lacedaemonian 

to the madness which every art and every power were employed to render 
popular, in order that the errors of the rulers might be lost in the general 
blindness of the nation. This opposition continued until after our great, 
but most unfortunate victory at Long Island. Then all the mounds and 
banks of our constancy were borne down at once j nnd_ the phrenzy of the 
American war broke in upon us like a deluge. This victory, which seemed 
to put an immediate end to all difficulties, perfected in us that spirit of 
domination which our unparalleled prosperity had but too long nurtured. 
We had been so very powerful, and so very prosperous, that even the 
humblest of us were degraded into the vices and follies of kings. We lost 
all measure between means and ends j and our headlong desires became 
our politics and our morals. All men who wished for peace, or retained 
any sentiments of moderation, were overborne or silenced; and this city 
(Bristol) was led by every artifice (and probably with the more management, 
because I was one of your members) lo distinguish itself by its zeal for that 
fatal cause,” Burke, Speech to the Electors of Bristol previous to the 
election (Works, vol. iii. p. 365). 

Compare Mr. Burke’s Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, p, 174 of the 
t-rie volume 
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envoys, under the present urgent desire of Sparta coupled with 
her disposition to abandon her allies—this important point 
might possibly have been pressed and carried, in exchange for 
Sphakteria. Nay, even if such acquisition had been found 
impracticable, still the Athenians would have been able to 
effect some arrangement which would have widened the 
breach, and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta and her 
allies; a point of great moment for them to accomplish. There 
was therefore every reason for trying what could be done by 
negotiation, under the present temper of Sparta; and the step, 
by which Kleon abruptly broke off such hopes, was decidedly 
mischievous. 

On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus, 1 
twenty days after their departure from that place, the armistice 
immediately terminated; and the Lacedaemonians redemanded 
the triremes which they had surrendered. But Eurymedon 
refused compliance with this demand, alleging that the Lace- 
dsemonians had during the truce made a fraudulent attempt to 
surprise the rock of Pylus, and had violated the stipulations in 
other ways besides j while it stood expressly stipulated in the 
truce, that tire violation by either side even of the least among 
its conditions should cancel all obligation on both sides. 
Thucydides, without distinctly giving his opinion, seems 
rather to imply, that there was no just ground for the refusal: 
though if any accidental want of vigilance had presented to 
the Lacedaemonians an opportunity for surprising Pylus, they 
would be likely enough to avail themselves of it, seeing that 
they-would thereby drive off the Athenian fleet from its only 
landing-place, and render the continued blockade of Sphakteria 
impracticable. However the truth may be, Eurymedon per¬ 
sisted in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the Lace¬ 
daemonians against his perfidy. Hostilities were energetically 
resumed: the Lacedaemonian army on land began again to 
attack the fortifications of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet 
became doubly watchful in the blockade of Sphakteria, in 
which they were reinforced by twenty fresh ships from Athens, 
making a fleet of seventy triremes in all. Two ships were 
perpetually rowing round the island, in opposite directions, 
throughout the whole day; while at night the whole fleet were 
kept on watch, except on the sea-side of the island in stormy 
weather. 2 

The blockade, however, was soon found to be more full of 
privation in reference to the besiegers themselves, and more 
1 Thucyd. iv. 39. 2 Thucyd. iv. 2^. 
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difficult of enforcement in respect to the island and its occu¬ 
pants, than had been originally contemplated. The Athenians 
were much distressed for want of water. They had only one 
really good spring in the fortification of Pylus itself, quite insuf¬ 
ficient for the supply of a large fleet: many of them were 
obliged to scrape the shingle and drink such brackish water as 
they could find; while ships as well as men were perpetually 
afloat, since they could take rest and refreshment only by 
relays successively landing on the rock of Pylus, or even on the 
edge of Sphakteria itself with all the chance of being inter¬ 
rupted by the enemy—there being no other landing-place, 1 and 
the ancient trireme affording no accommodation either for 
eating or sleeping. 

At first, all this was patiently borne, in the hopes that Sphak¬ 
teria would speedily be starved out, and the Spartans forced to 
renew the request for capitulation. But no such request came, 
and the Athenians in the fleet gradually became sick in body 
as well as impatient and angry in mind. In spite of all their 
vigilance, clandestine supplies of provisions continually reached 
the island, under the temptation of large rewards offered by the 
Spartan government. Able swimmers contrived to cross the 
strait, dragging after them by ropes skins full of linseed and 
poppy-seed mixed with honey; while merchant-vessels, chiefly 
manned by Helots, started from various parts of the Laconian 
coast, selecting by preference the stormy nights, and encounter¬ 
ing every risk in order to run their vessel with its cargo ashore 
on the sea-side of the island, at a time when the Athenian 
guardships could not be on the look-out. 3 They cared little 
about damage to their vessel in landing, provided they could get 
the cargo on shore; for ample compensation was ensured to 
them, together with emancipation to every Helot who suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching the island with a supply. Though the 
Athenians, redoubled their vigilance, and intercepted many of 
these daring smugglers, still there were others who eluded 
them. Moreover the rations supplied to the island by stipula¬ 
tion during the absence of the envoys in their journey to Athens 
had been so ample, that Epitadas the commander had been 
able to economise, and thus to make the stock hold out longer. 
Week after week passed without any symptoms of surrender. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 26. ror veuv oOs ixovc&v Upfiov. This does not mean (as 
some of the commentators seem to suppose, see Poppo’s note) that the 
Athenians had not plenty of sea-room m the harbourit means that they 
had no station ashore, except the narrow space of Pylra itself. 

a Thucyd. iv. 26. 
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The Athenians not only felt the present sufferings of their own 
position, but also became apprehensive for their own supplies, 
all brought by sea round Peloponnesus to this distant and 
naked shore. They began even to mistrust the possibility of 
thus indefinitely continuing the blockade, against the contin¬ 
gencies of such violent weather as would probably ensue at the 
close of summer. In this state of weariness and uncertainty, 
the active Demosthenes began to organise a descent upon the 
island, with the view of carrying it by force. He not only sent 
for forces from the neighbouring allies, Zakynthus and Nau- 
paktus, but also transmitted an urgent request to Athens that 
reinforcements might be furnished to him for the purpose— 
making known explicitly both the uncomfortable condition 
of the armament and the unpromising chances of simple 
blockade. 1 

The arrival of these envoys caused infinite mortification to 
the Athenians at home. Having expected to hear long before 
that Sphakteria had surrendered, they were now taught to con¬ 
sider even the ultimate conquest as a matter of doubt. They 

1 Thucyd. iv, 27, 29, 30. 

(c. 27) 'Ey 8s rais ‘Aityvan vuvQ ttyiptvai vepl rrjs trrpanus 3ti rakett- 
vapetrat, xal ottos rois iv rp vi\a<p Sri iavAeX, &c. 

llkioiv Si yvabs abraiv tV is abrby bva\j/lay vepl Tps xtt)Aupi)s -njs 
iu/tpiaeas, ofi tAa.i }03 trpi) Aiyeiv roil O-ayyeAAovras, napcuvoivrav 
Sh ruv itp ly pivuy, el rrtplai viareiovtri, xararxivovs nvks vip\pai, 
&c. 

(29) Tbv Sc Asiiioffiimiv vpaaikafie wvHavipevos t!) v iviQaaiv out by 
is Tjju vrjaov BiavoeXrdat, &c. 

(30) AnifiotrBivijS ri)v tirixelpw<riv vaptcrxevdfara, arpartdv to peravtpvav 

in ruv iyybs ^uppdx<ev xal rb &AAa irotpd(a>v. KAiav Si ixelvtp re 
vpovl/ityas&yyaAov 4 >s S}{o)U, leal vrpariav %v fritraro, bpixveXrcu 

is Tlikov. 

That these persons of i^ayyiAAovres —0 ! itjnypivoi —were envoys sent 
from Demosthenes and the other Athenian generals at Pylus, to report to 
the Athenian assembly—I assume with perfect confidence. The Athenian 
people were not left to hear from casual comers the condition of their 
armament and the progress of this important enterprise. That Demosthends 
had asked for a reinforcement, is here expressly stated j and if it were not 
expressly stated, we might presume it with tolerable confidence, from the 
attack which he was meditating upon Sphakteria, and from the efforts 
which he was malting in his own neighbourhood and among the allies. 
Besides, when it is said (c. 27) that the Athenians, on hearing the reports 
of the envoys, had already become inclined of themselves to send forces 
there (dppripivovs ti rb vAiov rfj yvdpp arpttrtbeiv) —and when Kleon 
says to the people—“If you think the reports of the envoys true, send 
forces at once against Sphakteria (el SoxeX xbroXs bAitBXj elveu rb dyyeA- 
Aipeva, vAiiv dirl robs ivSpas) —this is plain evidence to me, that the 
report os to matters of fact had been presented by the envoys as a ground 
for requesting reinforcements. 
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were surprised that the Lacedaemonians sent no fresh envoys 
to solicit peace, and began to suspect that such silence was 
founded upon well-grounded hopes of being able to hold out. 
But the person most of all discomposed was Kleon, who ob¬ 
served that the people now regretted their insulting repudiation 
of the Lacedaemonian message, and were displeased with him 
as the author of it; while on the contrary, his numerous politi¬ 
cal enemies were rejoiced at the turn which events had taken, 
as it opened a means of effecting his ruin. At first, Kleon con¬ 
tended that the envoys had misrepresented the state of facts. 
To which the latter replied by entreating, that if their accuracy 
were mistrusted, commissioners of inspection might be sent to 
verify it; and Kleon himself, along with Theogenfes, was forth¬ 
with named for this function. 

But it did not suit Kleon’s purpose to go as commissioner to 
Pylus. His mistrust of the statement was a mere general sus¬ 
picion, not resting on any positive evidence. Moreover he saw 
that the dispositions of the assembly tended to comply with 
the request of DemosthenSs, and to despatch a reinforcing 
armament. He accordingly altered his tone at once: “If ye 
really believe the story (he said), do not waste time in sending 
commissioners, but sail at once to capture the men. It would 
be easy with a proper force, if our generals were men (here he 
pointed reproachfully to his enemy Nikias, then Stratfigus 1 ), to 
sail and take the solders in the island. That is what / at least 
would do if /were general.” His words instantly provoked a 
hostile murmur from a portion of the assembly: “ Why do you 
not sail then at once, if you think the matter so easy?” 
Nikias, taking up this murmur, and delighted to have caught 
his political enemy in a trap, stood forward in person and 
pressed him to set about the enterprise without delay; intimat¬ 
ing the willingness of himself and his colleagues to grant him 
any portion of the military force of the city which he chose to 
ask for. 

Kleon at first closed with this proposition, believing it to be 
a mere stratagem of debate and not seriously intended. But 
so soon as he saw that what was said was really meant, he tried 
to back out, and observed to Nikias—“it is your place to sail: 

1 Thncyd. iv. 27. Kol is N inlay rby Himjpirav arpavrfybs tvra tmtch- 
paives, ixfyis bis leal irirtuZy—pftios elm t irapturKtvfi, et ItrSpis tier ol 
crrpartjyol, stXeiaavras XaBelv robs is rf sijtrip, kcH abris 7' is, tl ilpxe, 
iroiTjO'al toCto. 'O Si NiKfai r&s re ’ABijvalav n biroBopvltyiriyruy is rbv 
KXiasa, tn ob xa 1 vvr irXei, el fafSiiy ye abr$ ipalyerat■ *«) Spa ipSs 
abrbs imnp&vra, ixlAeues %sriva floiXerai tbvaptv Xaflivra, rb iiri 
that, brtxetpets. 
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you are general, not I.” 1 Nikias only replied by repeating his 
exhortation, renouncing formally the command against Sphak- 
teria, and calling upon the Athenians to recollect what ICleon 
had said, as well as to hold him to his engagement. The more 
Kleon tried to evade the duty, the louder and more unanimous 
did the cry of the assembly become that Nikias should sur¬ 
render it to him, and that he should undertake it. At last, see¬ 
ing that there was no possibility of receding, Kleon reluctantly 
accepted the charge, and came forward to announce his inten¬ 
tion in a resolute address—“I am not at all afraid of the 
Lacedaemonians (he said): I shall sail without even taking 
with me any of the hoplites from the regular Athenian muster- 
roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian hoplites who are now 
here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens who had proper¬ 
ties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually resided there), 
together with some peltasts brought from Ainos in Thrace, and 
400 bowmen. With this force, added to what is already at 
Pylus, I engage in the space of twenty days either to bring the 
Lacedaemonians in Sphakteria hither as prisoners, or to kill 
them in the island.” The Athenians (observes Thucydides) 
laughed somewhat at Kleon’s looseness of tongue; but prudent 
men had pleasure in reflecting that one or other of the two 
advantages was now certain: either they would get rid of 
Kleon, which they anticipated as the issue at once most prob¬ 
able and most desirable—or if mistaken on this point, the 
Lacedaemonians in the island would be killed or taken, 2 The 
vote was accordingly passed for the immediate departure of 
Kleon, who caused Demosthenes to be named as his colleague 
in command, and sent intelligence to Pylus at once that he 
was about to start with the reinforcement solicited. 

This curious scene, interesting as laying open the interior 

1 Tliucyd. iv. a8. 'O Si (K\lav) rb (ihv vpSrov, oUytvos abrbv (Nik lav) 
novov htpUvai, Irol/ios %v, yvobs Bi Hm TapaSuoolovTa ivfxdpei, 
icui oIik h/17) abrhs &KA' ixtiyav oTpaTtryeiy, StSi&i #877 teal obu tty oUyevis of 
abrbv ToX/i^(r«i bvox u P^ai- Atflu Be 4 Nurias itctAwe, ,/ial ifforsTO tvs 
M Tlb\ip ipxvs, teal /idprvpas robs 'ABr\valous iwoietro. Of Si, oTov 
iptAei irote??, titrtp ptaW op 6 KAfwo utretpeuye rby 7 rAovy Kul 
i(avtx<bptt rk tlpy/iiva, rtltrtp tooKeAebovro rf Nude rapaSiSivat r^v kpx’hv, 
not iKfivcp tireySi lav orAeiv. “Clan obx tyur Was rwv tipy/iivuv fn 
i(xira?iAay§, biplararai rbv srAoSv, xal irapeABkv otre <po@ria8at ftpij Aa«e- 
Satuovlovs, Stc. 

* Thucvd. iv. sS. Toil Be ’Afhjjrafou ivivsire p(v rt «al yiAoiros rjj 
KalHpoXoyltf abrod' ka/jttvois S’ 8/uvs lylyvoro rots aduppom rmv kySpasnuv, 
Aoyifo/i/vois Svoiv kyaSotv rod iripov rev(ecr8at — f) KAduvos kiraAAayfiaeaBui, 
i fiuAAov ijAvifav, % aepaAoitri yvd/itls AaitoBaiyovtovs athias 
XStpAaoaBai. 
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feeling of the Athenian assembly, suggests, when properly 
considered, reflections very different from those which have 
been usually connected with it, It seems to be conceived by 
most historians as a mere piece of levity or folly in the Athenian 
people, who are supposed to have enjoyed the excellent joke of 
putting an incompetent man against his own will at the head of 
this enterprise, in order that they might amuse themselves with 
bis blunders: Kleon is thus contemptible, and the Athenian 
people ridiculous. Certainly, if that people had been disposed 
to conduct their public business upon such childish fancies as 
are here implied, they would have made a very different figure 
from that which history actually presents to us. The truth is, 
that in regard to Kleon's alleged looseness of tongue, which 
excited more or less of laughter among the persons present, 
there was no one really ridiculous except the laughers them¬ 
selves. For the announcement which he made was so far from 
being extravagant, that it was realised to the letter—-and 
realised too, let us add, without any peculiar aid from unfore¬ 
seen favourable accident. To illustrate further what is here said, 
we have only to contrast the jesters before the fact with the 
jesters after it. While the former deride Kleon as a promiser 
of extravagant and impossible results, we find Aristophanes (in 
his comedy of the Knights about six months afterwards 1 ) 
laughing at him as having achieved nothing at all—as having 
cunningly pift himself into the shoes of Demosthenes, and 
stolen away from that general the glory of taking Sphakteria, 
after all the difficulties of the enterprise had been already got 
over, and “ the cake ready baked ”—to use the phrase of the 
comic poet. Both of the jests are exaggerations in opposite 
directions; but the last in order of time, if it be good at all 
against Kleon, is a galling sarcasm against those who derided 
Kleon as an extravagant boaster. 

1 AristophanSs, Equit. 54— 

« • • • koI itpayjv y 1 ifiov 
M a£av nc/MixoTOs A.a*(*mKi$v, 

Havovpydnwft »noC irfl/ufipaj/tfiv, 

Auras r^v W $fioO nefxayfierqv. 

It is Demosthenes who speaks in reference to Kleon—termed in that 
comedy the Paphlagonian slave of Demos, 

Compare v. 391— 

K(It’ iriip !Sa£sr ctvu, riMiiTpiov iptn Bipat, &c. 

and 740-1197. 

So far from cunningly thrusting himself into the post of general, Kleon 
did everything he possibly could to avoid the past, and was only forced into 
it by the artifices of his enemies. It is important to notice how little the 
jests of Aristophanes can be taken as any evidence of historical reality. 
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If we intend fairly to compare the behaviour of Kleon with 
that of his political adversaries, we must distinguish between 
the two occasions : first, that in which he had frustrated the 
pacific mission of the Lacedaemonian envoys; next, the 
subsequent delay and dilemma which has been recently 
described. On the first occasion, his advice appears to have 
been mistaken in policy, as well as offensive in manner: his 
opponents, proposing a discussion by special commissioners as 
a fair chance for honourable terms of peace, took a juster view 
of the public interests. But the case was entirely altered when 
the mission for peace (wisely or unwisely) had been broken up, 
and when the fate of Sphakteria had been committed to the 
chances of war. There were then imperative reasons for 
prosecuting the war vigorously, and for employing all the force 
requisite to ensure the capture of that island. And looking to 
this end, we shall find that there was nothing in the conduct 
of Kleon either to blame or to deride; while his political 
adversaries (Nikias among them) are deplorably timid, ignorant, 
and reckless of the public interest; seeking only to turn the 
existing disappointment and dilemma into a party-opportunity 
for ruining him. 

To grant the reinforcement asked for by Demosthenes was 
obviously the proper measure, and Kleon saw that the people 
would go along with him in proposing it. But he had at the 
same time good grounds for reproaching Nikias and the other 
StratGgi, whose duty it was to originate that proposition, with 
their backwardness in remaining silent, and in leaving the 
matter to go by default, as if it were Kleon’s affair and not 
theirs. His taunt—'‘This is what I would have done, if / 
were general"—was a mere phrase of the heat of debate, such 
as must have been very often used without any idea on the part 
of the hearers of construing it as a pledge which the speaker 
was bound to realise. It was no disgrace to Kleon to decline 
a charge which he had never sought, and to confess his 
incompetence to command. The reason why he was forced 
into the post, in spite of his own unaffected reluctance, was 
not (as some historians would have us believe) because the 
Athenian people loved a joke, but from two feelings, both 
perfectly serious, which divided the assembly—feelings opposite 
in their nature, but coinciding on this occasion to the same 
result His enemies loudly urged him forward, anticipating 
that the enterprise under him would miscarry and that he would 
thus be ruined: his friends, perceiving this manoeuvre, but not 
sharing in such anticipations, and ascribing his reluctance to 
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modesty, pronounced themselves so much the more vehemently 
on behalf of their leader, and repaid the scornful cheer by 
cheers of sincere encouragement. “ Why do not you try your 
hand at this enterprise, Kleon, if you think it so easy ? you 
will soon find that it is too much for you ”•—was the cry of his 
enemies : to which his friends would reply—“Yes, to be sure, 
try, Kleon: by all means, try: do not be backward; we 
warrant that you will come honourably out of it, and we will 
stand by you.” Such cheer and counter-cheer is precisely in 
the temper of an animated multitude (as Thucydides 1 states it) 
divided in feeling. Friends as well as enemies, thus concurred 
to impose upon Kleon a compulsion not to be eluded. Of all 
the parties here concerned, those whoso conduct is the most 
unpardonably disgraceful are, Nikias and his oligarchical 
supporters •, who force a political enemy into the supreme 
command against his own strenuous protest, persuaded that he 
will fail so as to compromise the lives of many soldiers and the 
destinies of the state on an important emergency—but satisfy¬ 
ing themselves with the idea that they shall bring him to 
disgrace and ruin. 

It is to be remarked that Nikias and his fellow Strat&gi were 
backward on this occasion, partly because they were really 
afraid of the duty. They anticipated a resistance to the death 
at Sphakteria such as that at Thermopylae: in which case, 
though victory might perhaps be won by a superior assailant 
force, it would not be won without much bloodshed and peril, 
besides an inexpiable quarrel with Sparta. If Kleon took a 
more correct measure of the chances, he ought to have credit 
for it as one “ bene ausus vana contemnere.” And it seems 
probable, that if he had not been thus forward in supporting 
the request of Demosthenes for reinforcement—or rather, if he 
had not been so placed that he was compelled to be forward— 
Nikias and his friends would have laid aside the enterprise, and 
reopened negotiations for peace under circumstances neither 
honourable nor advantageous to Athens. Kleon was in this 
matter one main author of the most important success which' 
Athens obtained throughout the whole war. 

On joining DemosthenGs with his reinforcement, Kleon 
found every preparation for attack made by that general, 
and the soldiers at Pylus eager to commence such aggres¬ 
sive measures as would relieve them from the tedium of a 
blockade. Sphakteria had become recently more open to 
assault in consequence of an accidental conflagration of the 
1 Thncyd. iv. 28. oXmt if^Xor fyiKti witty, &c., 
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wood, arising from a fire kindled by the Athenian seamen, 
while landing at the skirt of the island and cooking their food. 
Under the influence of a strong wind, most of the wood in the 
island had thus caught fire and been destroyed. To Demo¬ 
sthenes this was an accident especially welcome: for the painful 
experience of his defeat in the forest-covered hills of Aitolia 
had taught him how difficult it was for assailants to cope with 
an enemy whom they could not see, and who knew all the 
good points of defence in the country. 1 The island being thus 
stripped of its wood, he was enabled to survey the garrison, to 
count their number, and to lay his plan of attack on certain 
data. He now, too, for the first time discovered that he had 
underrated their real number, having before suspected that the 
Lacedaemonians had sent in rations for a greater total than was 
actually there. The island was occupied altogether by 420 
Lacedemonian hoplites, out of whom more than 120 were 
native Spartans, belonging to the first families in the city. The 
commander Epitadas, with the main body, occupied the centre 
of the island, near the only spring of water which it afforded : a 
an advanced guard of thirty hoplites was posted not far from 
the sea-shore in the end of the island farthest from Pylus ; 
while the end immediately fronting Pylus, peculiarly steep and 
rugged, and containing even a rude circuit of stones, of 
unknown origin, which served as a sort of defence—was held 
as a post of reserve. 8 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenes were 
anxious to grasp. On the very day of the arrival of the former, 
they sent a herald to the Lacedemonian generals on the 
mainland, inviting the surrender of the hoplites on the island 
on condition of being simply detained under guard without any 
hardship, until a final pacification should take place. Of 
course the summons was refused; after which, leaving only 
one day for repose, the two generals took advantage of the 
night to put all their hoplites aboard a few triremes, making 
show as if they were merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal 
circumnavigation, so as to excite no suspicion in the occupants 
of the island. The entire body of Athenian hoplites, 800 in 
number, were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each 
side of the island, a little before daybreak: the outposts, con¬ 
sisting of thirty Lacedaemonians, completely unprepared, were 

1 Thucyd. iv. 30, 

8 Colonel Leake gives an interesting illustration of these particulars in 
the topography of the Island, which may even now be verified (Travels in 
Morea, vol i. p, 408}. 8 Thucyd; iy. 31. 
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surprised even in their sleep, and all slain. 1 At the point of 
day, the entire remaining force from the seventy-two triiemes 
was also disembarked, leaving on board none but the thalamii 
or lowest tier of rowers, and reserving only a sufficient number 
to man the walls of Pylus. Altogether there could not have 
been less than 10,000 troops employed in the attack of the 
island—men of all arms : 800 hoplites, 800 peltasts, 800 bow¬ 
men ; the rest armed with javelins, slings, and stones. Demo¬ 
sthenes kept his hoplites in one compact body, but distributed 
the light-armed into separate companies of about aoo men 
each, with orders to occupy the rising grounds all round, and 
harass the flanks and rear of the Lacedaemonians. 3 

To resist this large force, the Lacedsemonian com m ander 
Epitadas had only 360 hoplites around him; for his outlying 
company of thirty men had been slain, and as many more must 
have been held in reserve to guard the rocky station in his 
rear. Of the Helots who were with him, Thucydides says 
nothing during the whole course of the action. As soon as he 
saw the numbers and disposition of his enemies, Epitadas 
placed his men in battle array, and advanced to encounter the 
main body of hoplites whom he saw before him. But the 
Spartan march was habitually slow: 8 moreover the ground 
was rough and uneven, obstructed with stumps, and overlaid 
with dust and ashes, from the receptly burnt wood, so that a 
march at once rapid and orderly was hardly possible. He had 
to traverse the whole intermediate space, since the Athenian 
hoplites remained immoveable in their position. No sooner 
had his march commenced, than he found himself assailed 
both in rear and flanks, especially in the right or unshielded 
flank, by the numerous companies of light-armed. 4 Notwith¬ 
standing their extraordinary superiority of number, these men 
were at first awe-stricken at finding themselves in actual contest 
with Lacedsemonian hoplites. 5 Still they began the fight, 
poured in their missile weapons, and so annoyed the march 
that the hoplites were obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered 
the most active among them to spring out of their ranks and 
repel the assailants. But pursuers with spear and shield had 
little chance of overtaking men lightly clad and armed, who 
always retired, in whatever direction the pursuit was commenced 
—had the advantage of difficult ground—redoubled their 

1 Thucyd. iv. 31. * Thucyd. Iv. 32. 

» Thucyd. v. 71. 4 Thucyd. iv. 33. 

1 Thucyd. iv.34. ircirpaTW Wfitumif yv&np StSevAafilvpi 
iis &rl AaK«8ai/Ucrious, &c. 
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annoyance against the rear of the pursuers, as soon as the latter 
retreated to resume their place in the ranks—and always took 
care to get ground to the rear of the hoplites. 

After some experience of the inefficacy of Lacedaemonian 
pursuit, the light-armed, becoming far bolder than at first, 
closed upon them nearer and more universally, with arrows, 
javelins, and stones,—raising shouts and clamour that rent the 
air, rendering the word of command inaudible by the Lace- 
dsemonian soldiers—who at the same time were almost blinded 
by the thick clouds of dust, kicked up from the recently spread 
wood-ashes. 1 Such method of fighting was one for which the 
Lykurgean drill made no provision. The longer it continued, 
the more painful did the embarrassment of the exposed hoplites 
become. Their repeated efforts, to destroy or even to reach 
nimble and ever-returning enemies, all proved abortive, whilst 
their own numbers were incessantly diminishing by wounds 
which they could not return. Their only offensive arms con¬ 
sisted of the long spear and short sword usual to the Grecian 
hoplite, without any missile weapons whatever; nor could they 
even pick up and throw back the javelins of their enemies, 
since the points of these javelins commonly broke off and stuck 
in the shields, or sometimes even in the body which they had 
wounded. Moreover, the bows of the archers, doubtless care¬ 
fully selected before starting from Athens, were powerfully 
drawn, so that their arrows may sometimes have pierced and 
inflicted wounds even through the shield or the helmet—but 
at any rate, the stuffed doublet, which formed the only defence 
of the hoplite on his unshielded side, was a very inadequate 
protection against them. 2 Under this trying distress did the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 34: compare with this the narrative of the destruction of 
the Lacedemonian more near Lecliseum, by Ipbikratds and the Pel taste 
(Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 5. 11). 

8 Thucyd. iv. 34. To rs fpyoy IvravBa xd^rrby rots AaieeSatpevlois 
KaBltrraro- oSrt yip 0! irfAoi iertyov rA ro£tipwra, Sopdrii re IvartKiicXatrro 
0 a\\opivay, ilxov Si oiSiy triplet? alrrots xpVac rBat, lmoKeK\ppivt>t pi? vf 
iiiptt rod irpooptfV, irrb B 4 Tiji pet(ovos fSor)s ray eraKepiay ri ly Hindis 
mspayytWipeva oilc ietucoiovres, KivSiyou Bi irayraxiBty ertpietrr&ros, (cal 
oiie Ixotnts 4 A.tr tta naff S, n XP% ipwopivovs eaOijyat. 

There has been doubt and difficulty in this passage, even from the time 
of the Scholiasts. Some commentators have translated vTXot cats or hats, 
—others, padded cuirasses of wool or felt, round the breast and back: see 
the notes oFDuker, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller. That the word vi\os 
is sometimes used for the helmet or head-piece, is unquestionable—some¬ 
times even (with or without x«A(c ahs) for a orazen helmet (see Aristophan. 
Lysistr. 56a; Antiphangs ap. Athens, xi. p. <03) t but 1 cannot think that 
on this occasion ThucydidSs would specially indicate the head of the 
Lacedemonian hoplite as his chief vulnerable part. Dr. Arnold indeed 
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Lacedaemonians continue for a long time, poorly provided for 
defence, and in this particular case altogether helpless for 
aggression—without being able to approach at all nearer to 
the Athenian hoplites. At length the Lacedaemonian com¬ 
mander, seeing that his position grew worse and worse, gave 
orders to close the ranks and retreat to the last redoubt in the 
rear. But this movement was not accomplished without diffi¬ 
culty, for the light-armed assailants became so clamorous and 
forward, that many wounded men, unable to move, or at least 
to keep in rank, were overtaken and slain. 1 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post in 
safety. Here they were in comparative protection, since the 
ground was so rocky and impracticable that their enemies 
could attack them neither in flank nor rear; though the position 
at any rate could not have been long tenable separately, inas¬ 
much as the only spring of water in the island was in the 
centre, which they had just been compelled to abandon. The 
light-armed being now less available, Demosthenes and Kleon 
brought up their 800 Athenian hoplites, who had not before 
been engaged. But the Lacedaemonians were here at home 2 
with their weapons, and enabled to display their well-known 
superiority against opposing hoplites, especially as they had 
the vantage-ground against enemies charging from beneath. 
Although the Athenians were double in numbers, and withal 
yet unexhausted, they were repulsed in many successive attacks. 
The besieged maintained their ground in spite of all previous 
fatigue and suffering, harder to be borne from the scanty diet 
on which they had recently subsisted. The struggle lasted so 
long that heat and thirst began to tell even upon the assailants, 
when the commander of the Messenians came to Kleon and 
Demosthenes, and intimated that they were now labouring in 
vain; promising at the same time that if they would confide to 
him a detachment of light troops and bowmen, he would find 
his way round to the higher cliffs in the rear of the assailants. 8 

offers a reason to prove that he might naturally do so; hut in my judgement 
the reason is insufficient. 

ITtA.01 means stuffed clothing of wool or felt, whether employed to protect 
head, body, or feet: and I conceive, with Poppo and others, that it here 
indicates the body-clothing of the Lacedaemonian hoplite; his body being 
the part most open to be wounded, on the side undefended by the shield, 
as well as in the rear. That the word iriXoi will bear this sense may be 
seen in Pollux, vii. 171; Plato, Timeeus, p. 74} and Symposion, p. 220, 
c. 35 : respecting ri\as as applied to the foot-covering—Beklcer, ChariklSs, 
vol. ii. p. 376. 1 Thucyd. iv. 35. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 33. ef <r<perip<f ipirttpUf xpfowSai, &c. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 36. 
vor,. vt. 


K 
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He accordingly stole away unobserved from the rear, scrambling 
round over pathless crags, and by an almost impracticable foot¬ 
ing on the brink of the sea, through approaches which the 
Lacedemonians had left unguarded, never imagining that they 
could be molested in that direction. He suddenly appeared 
with his detachment on the higher peak above them, so that 
their position was thus commanded, and they found themselves, 
as at Thermopylae, between two fires, without any hope of 
escape. Their enemies in front, encouraged by the success of 
the Messenians, pressed forward with increased ardour, until 
at length the courage of the Lacedaemonians gave way, and 
the position was carried. 1 

A few moments more, and they would have been all over¬ 
powered and slain,—when Kleon and Demosthenes, anxious 
to carry them as prisoners to Athens, constrained their men to 
halt, and proclaimed by herald an invitation to surrender, on 
condition of delivering up their arms, and being held at the 
disposal of the Athenians. Most of them, incapable of further 
effort, closed with the proposition forthwith, signifying compli¬ 
ance by dropping their shields and waving their hands above 
their heads. The battle being thus ended, Styphon the com¬ 
mander—originally only third in command, but now chief; 
since Epitadas had been slain, and the second in command, 
Hippagretes, was lying disabled by wounds on the field— 
entered into conference with Kleon and Demosthenes, and 
entreated permission to send across for orders to the Lace¬ 
daemonians on the mainland. The Athenian commanders, 
though refusing this request, sent a messenger of their own, 
inviting Lacedaemonian heralds over from the mainland, through 
whom communications were exchanged twice or three times 
between Styphon and the chief Lacedaemonian authorities. 
At length the final message came—“The Lacedaemonians 
direct you to take counsel for yourselves, but to do nothing 
disgraceful." 2 * * Their counsel was speedily taken; they sur¬ 
rendered themselves and delivered up their arms; 29a in 
number, the survivors of the original total of 420. And out 
of these no less than 120 were native Spartans, some of them 
belonging to the first families in the city. 8 They were kept 
under guard during that night, and distributed on the morrow 
among the Athenian trierarchs to be conveyed as prisoners to 

1 Thucyd. iv. 37. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 38. 0 / Amettain6vioi K*\eioo<nv ifius atiroiis irtpl ip.uv 

abrwv SpuAeiWflai, firfiv altrxphv ireiovyrm. 

* Thucyd. iv. 38; 7. I?. 
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Athens; while a truce was granted to the Lacedaemonians on 
shore, in order that they might carry across the dead bodies 
for burial. So careful had Epitadas been in husbanding the 
provisions, that some food was yet found in the island ; though 
the garrison had subsisted for fifty-two days upon casual sup¬ 
plies, aided by such economies as had been laid by during the 
twenty days of the armistice, when food of a stipulated quantity 
was regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had thus elapsed, 
from the first imprisonment in the island to the hour of their 
surrender . 1 

The best troops in modern times would neither incur reproach, 
nor occasion surprise, by surrendering, under circumstances in 
all respects similar to this gallant remnant in Sphakteria. Yet 
in Greece the astonishment was prodigious and universal, when 
it was learnt that the Lacedaemonians had consented to become 
prisoners . 2 For the terror inspired by their name, and the deep- 
struck impression of Thermopylae had created a belief that they 
would endure any extremity of famine, and perish in the midst 
of any superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of giving 
up their arms and surviving as captives. The events of Sphak¬ 
teria, shocking as they did this preconceived idea, discredited 
the military prowess of Sparta in the eyes of all Greece, and 
especially in those of her own allies. Even in Sparta itself, too, 
the same feeling prevailed—partially revealed in the answer 
transmitted to Stypbon from the generals on shore, who did 
not venture to forbid surrender, yet discountenanced it by 
implication. It is certain that the Spartans would have lost 
less by their death than by their surrender. But we read with 
disgust the spiteful taunt of one of the allies of Athens (not an 
Athenian) engaged in the affair, addressed in the form of a 
question to one of the prisoners—“ Have your best men then 
been all slain?” The reply conveyed an intimation of the 
standing contempt entertained by the Lacedtemonians for the 
bow and its chance-strokes in the line—“ That would be a 
capital arrow which could single out the best man.” The 
language which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Demaratus, 
composed in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, attests 
this same belief in Spartan valour—“ The Lacedaemonians die, 
but never surrender.” 8 Such impression was from henceforward, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 39. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 40. vapi k yv&iupi re 8% piXtcra rSv nark rbv itiKepov 
roOro rots 'E\tojaw iylvero, &c. 

s To adopt a phrase, the counterpart of that which has been ascribed to 
the Vieille Garde of the Emperor Napoleon’s army t compare Herodot. vii. 
104. 
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not indeed effaced, but sensibly enfeebled, nor was it ever again 
restored to its full former pitch. 

But the general judgement of the Greeks respecting the 
capture of Sphakteria, remarkable as it is to commemorate, 
is far less surprising than that pronounced by Thucydides 
himself. Kleon and Demosthenes returning with a part of the 
squadron and carrying all the prisoners, started from Sphakteria 
on the next day but one after the action, and reached Athens 
within twenty days after Kleon had left it. Thus “ the promise 
of Kleon, insane as it was, came true ”—observes the historian . 1 

1 Thucyd. iv. 39. Kol toP Kxioivos icalirep fiayithSys oi<ra jj 6 iri- 
crX eais hirifSi)- iorbs yap elxotriv ri/iep&v ijyaye robs dvbpas, Unrirep 
fisAmj. 

Mr. Mitford, in recounting these incidents, after having said respecting 
Kleon—“In a very extram-dinary train of circumstances which followed, 
his impudence and his fortune (if in the want of another, we may use that 
term) wonderfully favoured him "—goes on to observe two pages farther— 

“ It however soon appeared, that though for a man like Cleon, unversed 
in military command, the undertaking was rash and the bragging promise 
abundantly ridiculous, yet the business was not so desperate as it was in the 
moment generally imagined : and in fact the folly of the Athenian people, 
in commuting such a trust to such a man, far exceeded that of tire man 
himself, whose impudence seldom carried him beyond the control of his 
cunning. He had received intelligence that Demosthenes had already 
formed the plan and was preparing for the attempt, with the forces upon 
the spot and in the neighbourhood. Hence his apparent moderation in the 
demand for troops ; which he judiciously accommodated to the gratification 
of the Athenian people, by avoiding to require any Athenians. He further 
showed his judgment, when the decree was to be passed which was finally 
to direct the expedition, by a reauest which was readily granted, that 
Demosthenfis might be joined with him in the command.” (Mitford, Hist, 
of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xv. sect. vii. p. 250-253.) 

It appears as if no historian could write down the name of Kleon without 
attaching to it some disparaging verb or adjective. We are here told in the 
same sentence that Kleon was an impudent braggart for promising the 
execution of the enleiprise —and yet that the enterprise itself was perfectly 
feasible. We are told in one sentence that he was rash and ridiculous for 
promising this, unversed as he was in military command: a few words 
farther, we are informed that he expressly requested that the most competent 
man to be found, Demosthenes, might he named his colleague. We are 
told of the cunning of Kleon, and that Kleon had received intelligence from 
Kemosthenh—as if this were some private communication to himself. But 
Demosthenes had sent no news to Kleon, nor did Kleon know anything, 
which was not equally known to every man in the assembly. The folly of 
the people in committing the trust to Kleon is denounced—as if Kleon had 
sought it himself, or as if his friends had been the first to propose it for him. 
If the folly of the people was thus great, what ore we to say of the knavery 
of the oligarchical party, with Hildas at their head, who impelled the 
people into this folly, for the purpose of ruining a political antagonist, and 
who forced Kleon into the post against his own most unaffected reluctance? 
Against this manoeuvre of the oligarchical party, neither Mr. Mitford nor 
any other historian says a word. When Kleon judges circumstances 
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Men with arms in their hands have always the option between 
death and imprisonment, and Grecian opinion was only mistaken 
in assuming as a certainty that the Lacedaemonians would 
choose the former. But Kleon had never promised to bring 
them home as prisoners: his promise was disjunctive—that 
they should be either so brought home, or slain, within twenty 
days. No sentence throughout the whole of Thucydides 
astonishes me so much as that in which he stigmatises such 
an expectation as “ insane.” Here are 420 Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, without any other description of troops to aid them— 
without the possibility of being reinforced—without any regular 
fortification—without any narrow pass such as that of Thermopylte 
—without either a sufficient or a certain supply of food—cooped 
up in a small open island less than two miles in length. Against 
them are brought 10,000 troops of divers arms, including 800 
fresh hoplites from Athens, and marshalled by Demosthenes, 
a man alike enterprising and experienced. For the talents as 
well as the presence and preparations of Demosthenes are a 
part of the data of the case, and the personal competence of 
Kleon to command alone is foreign to the calculation. Now 
if, under such circumstances, Kleon engaged that this forlorn 
company of brave men should be either slain or taken prisoners, 
how could he be looked upon, I will not say as indulging in an 
insane boast, but even as overstepping a cautious and mistrust¬ 
ful estimate of probability? Even to doubt of this result, 
much more to pronounce such an opinion as that of Thucy¬ 
dides, implies an idea not only of superhuman power in the 
Lacedaemonian hoplites, but a disgraceful incapacity on the 
part of Demosthenes and the assailants. The interval of 
twenty days, named by Kleon, was not extravagantly narrow, 
considering the distance of Athens from Pylus. For the attack 
of this petty island could not possibly occupy more than one 
or two days at the utmost, though die blockade of it might 
by various accidents have been prolonged, or might even, by 


rightly, as Mr. Mitfbrd allows that he did in this case, he has credit for 
nothing better than cunning. 

The truth is, that the people committed no folly in appointing Kleon— 
for he justified the best expectations of his friends. But Nikias and bis 
friends committed great knavery in proposing it, since they folly believed 
that he would fail. And even upon Mr. Mitford’s statement of die case, 
the opinion of Thucydides which stands at the beginning of this note is 
thoroughly unjustifiable j not less unjustifiable than the language of the 
modern historian about the “ extraordinary circumstances,” and tne way in 
which Kleon was “favoured by fortune.” Not a single incident can be 
specified in the narrative to bear out these invidious assertions. 
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some terrible storm, be altogether broken off. If then we 
carefully consider this promise, made by Kleon in the assembly, 
we shall find that so far from deserving the sentence pronounced 
upon it by Thucydides, of being a mad boast which came true 
by accident—it was a reasonable and even a modest anticipation 
of the future i 1 reserving the only really doubtful point in the 
case—whether the garrison of the island would be ultimately 
slain or made prisoners. Demosthenes, had he been present 
at Athens instead of being at Pylus, would willingly have set 
his seal to the engagement taken by Kleon. 

I repeat with reluctance, though not without relief, the state¬ 
ment made by one of the biographers of Thucydides 2 —that 
ICleon was the cause of the banishment of the latter as a 
genera], and has therefore received from him harder measure 
than was due in his capacity of historian. But though this 
sentiment is not probably without influence in dictating the 
unaccountable judgement which I have just been criticising— 
as well as other opinions relative to Kleon, on which I shall say 
more in a future chapter—I nevertheless look upon that judge¬ 
ment not as peculiar to Thucydides, but as common to him 
with Nikias and those whom we must call, for want of a better 
name, the oligarchical party of the time at Athens. And it 
gives us some measure of the prejudice and narrowness of 
vision which prevailed among that party at the present memor¬ 
able crisis; so pointedly contrasting with the clear-sighted and 
resolute calculations, and the judicious conduct in action, of 
Kleon, who when forced against his will into the post of general, 
did the very best which could be done in his situation—he 
selected Demosthenes as colleague and heartily seconded his 
operations. Though the military attack of Sphakteria, one of 
the ablest specimens of generalship in the whole war, and dis¬ 
tinguished not less by the dexterous employment of different 

1 The jest of an unknown comic writer (probably Eupolis or Aristo¬ 
phanes, in one of the many lost dramas) against Kleon—” that he showed 
great powers of prophecy after the fact (K\fe>v TlpofaiBeis 4 <m fieri ri 
rrpirffiara, Lucian, Prometheus, c. 2) may probably have reference to his 
proceedings about Sphakteria; if so, it is certainly undeserved. 

In the letter which he sent to announce the capture of Sphakteria and 
the prisoners to the Athenians, it is affirmed that he began with the words 
—KAfwv ’A8 >fvalav rjj BouXjj koI t£ Aificp w. This was derided by 
Eupolis, and is even considered as a piece of insolence. We must therefore 
presume that the form was unusual in addressing the people: though it 
certainly seems neither insolent, nor in the least unsuitable, after so 
important a success (Schol. ad Aristophan. Plut. 322; Berglc, De Reliquiis 
Comcediae Antique, p. 362). 

2 Vit. Thucyaidis, p, xv. ed. Bekker. 
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descriptions of troops than by care to spare the lives of the 
assailants—belongs altogether to Demosthenes; yet if Kleon 
had not been competent to stand up in the Athenian assembly 
and defy those gloomy predictions which we see attested in 
Thucydides, Demosthenes would never have been reinforced 
nor placed in condition to land on the island. The glory of 
the enterprise therefore belongs jointly to both. Ivleon, far 
from stealing away the laurels of Demosthenes (as Aristophanes 
represents in his comedy of the Knights), was really the means 
of placing them on his head, though he at the same time 
deservedly shared them. It has hitherto been the practice 
to look at Kleon only from the point of view of his opponents, 
through whose testimony we know him.' But the real fact is 
that this history of the events of Sphakteria, when properly 
surveyed, is a standing disgrace to those opponents, and no 
inconsiderable honour to him; exhibiting them as alike desti¬ 
tute of political foresight and of straightforward patriotism—as 
sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with the lives of their 
fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose of ruining a political 
enemy. It was the duty of Nikias, as Slrategus, to propose, 
and undertake in person if necessary, the reduction of Sphak¬ 
teria. If he thought the enterprise dangerous, that was a good 
reason for assigning to it a larger military force, as we shall find 
him afterwards reasoning about the Sicilian expedition—but not 
for letting it slip or throwing it off upon others. 1 

The return of Kleon and Demosthenfis to Athens, within the 
twenty days promised, bringing with them near 300 Lacedaemo¬ 
nian prisoners, must have been by far the most triumphant and 
exhilarating event which had occurred to the Athenians through¬ 
out the whole war. It at once changed the prospects, position, 
and feelings, of both the coirtending parties. Such a number 
of Lacedaemonian prisoners, especially 120 Spartans, was a 
source of almost stupefaction to the general body of Greeks, 
and a prize of inestimable value to the captors. The return 
of Demosthenes in the preceding year from the Ambrakian 
Gulf, when he brought with him 300 Ambrakian panoplies, 
had probably been sufficiently triumphant. But the entry 
into Peirseus on this occasion from Sphakteria, with 300 
Lacedemonian prisoners, must doubtless have occasioned 
emotions transcending all former experience. It is much to 
be regretted that no description is preserved to us of the scene, 
as well as of the elate manifestations of the people when the 
prisoners were marched up from Peineus to Athens. We 
1 Plutarch, Nikias, c. 8 j Thucyd. v. 7. 
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should be curious also to read some account of the first Athe¬ 
nian assembly held after this event—the overwhelming cheers 
heaped upon Kleon by his joyful partisans, who had helped to 
invest him with the duties of general, in confidence that he 
would discharge them well—contrasted with the silence or 
retractation of Nikias and the other humiliated political enemies. 
But all such details are unfortunately denied to us—though 
they constitute the blood and animation of Grecian history, 
now lying before us only in its skeleton. 

The first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the prisoners 
as a guarantee to their territory against invasion. 1 They re¬ 
solved to keep them securely guarded until the peace; but 
if at any time before that event the Lacedtemonian army should 
enter Attica, then to bring forth the prisoners, and put them 
to death in sight of the invaders. They were at the same time 
full of spirits in regard to the prosecution of the war, and 
became further confirmed in the hope, not merely of preserving 
their power undiminished, but even of recovering much of what 
they had lost before the Thirty years’ truce. Pylus was placed 
in an improved state of defence, with the adjoining island of 
Sphakteria doubtless as a subsidiary occupation. The Mes- 
senians, transferred thither from Naupaktus, and overjoyed 
to find themselves once more masters even of an outlying rock 
of their ancestorial territory, began with alacrity to overrun and 
ravage Laconia: while the Helots, shaken by the recent events, 
manifested inclination to desert to them. The Lacedaemonian 
authorities, experiencing evils before unfelt and unknown, 
became sensibly alarmed lest such desertions should spread 
through the country. Reluctant as they were to afford obvious 
evidence of their embarrassments, they nevertheless brought 
themselves (probably under the pressure of the friends and 
relatives of the Sphakterian captives) to send to Athens several 
missions for peace; but all proved abortive.® We are not told 
what they offered, but it did not come up to the expectations 
which the Athenians thought themselves entitled to indulge. 

We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of the 
subsequent history, see that the Athenians could have con¬ 
cluded a better bargain with the Lacedemonians during the 
six or eight months succeeding the capture of Sphakteria, than 
it was ever open to them to make afterwards: and they had 
reason to repent letting slip the opportunity. Perhaps indeed 
Perikl£s, had he been still alive, might have taken a more 

1 Thucyd. iv. 41. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 41; compare Aristophan. Equit. 648, witfi Schol. 
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prudent measure of the future, and might have had ascend¬ 
ency enough over his countrymen to be able to arrest the 
tide of success at its highest point, before it began to ebb 
again. 

But if we put ourselves back into the situation of Athens 
during the autumn which succeeded the return of Kleon and 
Demosthenfis from Spbalcteria, we shall easily enter into the 
feelings under which the war was continued. The actual 
possession of the captives now placed Athens in a far better 
position than she had occupied when they were only blocked 
up in Sphakteria, and when the Lacedaemonian envoys first 
arrived to ask for peace. She was now certain of being able to 
command peace with Sparta on terms at least tolerable, when¬ 
ever she chose to invite it—she had also a fair certainty of 
escaping the hardship of invasion. Next—and this was perhaps 
the most important feature of the case—the apprehension of 
Lacedaemonian prowess was now greatly lowered, and the 
prospects of success to Athens considered as prodigiously 
improved, 1 even in the estimation of impartial Greeks; much 
more in the eyes of the Athenians themselves. Moreover the 
idea of a tide of good fortune—of the favour of the gods now 
begun and likely to continue—of future success as a corollary 
from past—was one which powerfully affected Grecian calcula¬ 
tions generally. Why not push the present good fortune and 
try to regain the most important points lost before and by the 
Thirty years’ truce, especially in Megara and Bceotia—points 
which Sparta could not concede by negotiation, since they 
were not in her possession ? Though these speculations failed 
(as wc shall see in the coming chapter), yet there was nothing 
unreasonable in acting upon them. Probably the almost universal 
sentiment of Athens was at this moment warlike. Even Nikias, 
humiliated as he must have been by the success in Sphakteria, 
would forget his usual caution in the desire of retrieving his 
own personal credit by some military exploit. That Demo¬ 
sthenes, now in full measure of esteem, would be eager to 
prosecute the war, with which his prospects of personal glory 
were essentially associated (just as Thucydides 2 observes about 
Brasidas on the Lacedemonian side), can admit of no doubt. 
The comedy of Aristophanes called the Acharnians was acted 
about six months before the affair of Sphakteria, when no one 
could possibly look forward to such an event—the comedy of 
the Kni gh ts about six months after it.® No\v there is this 

1 Thucyd. iv. 79. a Thucyd. v. 16. 

1 The Acbaroeis was performed at the festival of the Lentea at Athens— 

N « 
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remarkable difference between the two—that while the former 
breathes the greatest sickness of war, and presses in every 
possible way the importance of making peace, although at that 
time Athens had no opportunity of coming even to a decent 
accommodation—the latter, running down the general character 
of Kleon with unmeasured scorn and ridicule, talks in one or 
two places only of the hardships of war, and drops altogether 
that emphasis and repetition with which peace had been dwelt 
upon in the Acharnians—although coming out at a moment 
when peace was within the reach of the Athenians. 

To understand properly the history of this period, therefore, 
we must distinguish various occasions which are often con¬ 
founded. At the moment when Sphakteria was first blockaded, 
and when the Lacedaemonians first sent to solicit peace, there 
was a considerable party at Athens disposed to entertain the 
offer. The ascendency of Kleon was one of the main causes 
why it was rejected. But after the captives were brought home 
from Sphakteria, the influence of Kleon, though positively 
greater than it had been before, was no longer required to 
procure the dismissal of Lacedaemonian pacific offers and the 
continuance of the war. The general temper of Athens was 
then warlike, and there were very few to contend strenuously 
for an opposite policy. During the ensuing year, however, the 
chances of war turned out mostly unfavourable to Athens, so 
that by the end of that year she had become much more 
disposed to peace. 1 The truce for one year was then con¬ 
cluded. But even after that truce was expired, Kleon still 
continued eager (and on good grounds, as will be shown here¬ 
after) for renewing the war in Thrace, at a time when a large 
proportion of the Athenian public had grown weary of it. He 
was one of the main causes of that resumption of warlike 
operations, which ended in the battle of Amphipolis, fatal both 
to himself and to Brasidas. There were thus two distinct 
occasions on which the personal influence and sanguine 
character of Kleon seems to have been of sensible moment 
in determining the Athenian public to war instead of peace. 
But at the moment which we have now reached—that is, the 
year immediately following the capture of Sphakteria—the 
Athenians were sufficiently warlike without him; probably 
Nikias himself as well as the rest. 

January, 425 B.C. j the Knights at the same festival in the ensuing year, 
434 B.C. 

The capture of Sphakteria took place about July, B.C. 425; between the 
two dates above. See Hr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellenic!, ad ann. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 117 j v. 14. 
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It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, immediately 
after the inglorious exhibition which he had made in reference 
to Sphakteria, to conduct an expedition, in conjunction with 
two colleagues, against the Corinthian territory. He took with 
him 80 triremes, 2000 Athenian hoplites, 200 horsemen aboard 
of some horse transports, and some additional hoplites from 
Miletus, Andros, and Karystus. 1 Starting from Peirseus in the 
evening, he arrived a little before day-break on a beach at the 
foot of the hill and village of Solygeia, 2 about seven miles from 
Corinth, and two or three miles south of the Isthmus. The 
Corinthian troops, from all the territory of Corinth within the 
Isthmus, were already assembled at the Isthmus itself to repel 
him; for intelligence of the intended expedition had reached 
Corinth some time before from Argos, with which latter place 
the scheme of the expedition may have been in some way 
connected. The Athenians having touched the coast during 
the darkness, the Corinthians were only apprised of the fact by 
fire-signals from Solygeia. Not being able to hinder the landing, 
they despatched forthwith half their forces, under Battus and 
Lykophron, to repel the invader, while the remaining half were 
left at the harbour of Kenchreae, on the northern side of Mount 
Oneion, to guard the port of Krommyon (outside of the Isthmus) 
in case it should be attacked by sea. Battus with one lochus 
of hoplites threw himself into the village of Solygeia, which was 
unfortified, while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops 
to attack the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the 
Athenian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the 
point called Chersonesus. Here the Athenian hoplites, together 
with their Karystian allies, repelled the Corinthian attack, after 
a stout and warmly disputed hand-combat of spear and shield. 
Nevertheless the Corinthians, retreating up to a higher point of 
ground, returned to the charge, and with the aid of a fresh 
lochus, drove the Athenians back to the shore and to their 
ships: from hence the latter again turned, and again recovered 
a partial advantage. 8 The battle was no less severe on the left 
wing of the Athenians. But here, after a contest of some 
length, the latter gained a more decided victory, greatly by the 
aid of their cavalry—pursuing the Corinthians, who fled in 
some disorder to a neighbouring hill and there took up a 

1 Thucyd, iv, 42. Tou S' airov Bipovs perk ravra tlBis, &C. 

a See the geographical illustrations of this descent in Dr. Arnold’s plan 
and note appended to the second volume of his Thucydides—and in Colonel 
Leake—Travels in Morea, ch. xxviii. p. 235 j xxix. p. 309. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 43. 
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position. 1 The Athenians were thus victorious throughout the 
whole line, with the loss of about forty-seven men, while the 
Corinthians had lost 212, together with the general Lykophron. 
The victors erected their trophy, stripped the dead bodies and 
buried their own dead. The Corinthian detachment left at 
Kenchrete could not see the battle, in consequence of the 
interposing ridge of Mount Oneion: but it was at last made 
known to them by the dust of the fugitives, and they forthwith 
hastened to afford help. Reinforcements also came both from 
Corinth and from Kenchrete, and as it seems too, from the 
neighbouring Peloponnesian cities—so that Nikias thought it 
prudent to retire on board of his ships, and halt upon some 
neighbouring islands. It was here first discovered that two of 
the Athenians slain had not been picked up for burial; upon 
which he immediately sent a herald to solicit a truce, in order 
to procure these two missing bodies. We have here a remark¬ 
able proof of the sanctity attached to that duty; for the 
mere sending of the herald was tantamount to confession of 
defeat.® 

From hence Nikias sailed to Krommyon, where after ravaging 
the neighbourhood for a few hours he rested for the night. On 
the next day he re-embarked, sailed along the coast of Epidaurus, 
upon which he inflicted some damage in passing, and stopped 
at last on the peninsula of Methana, between Epidaurus and 
Trcezen.® On this peninsula he established a permanent 
garrison, drawing a fortification across the narrow neck of land 
which joined it to the Epidaurian peninsula. This was his last 
exploit. He then sailed home: but the post at Methana long 
remained as a centre for pillaging the neighbouring regions of 
Epidaurus, Trcezen, and Halieis. 

While Nikias was engaged in this expedition, Eurymedon 
and Sophokles had sailed forward from Pylus with a consider¬ 
able portion of that fleet which had been engaged in the capture 
of Sphakteria, to the island of Korkyra. It has been already 
stated that the democratical government at Korkyra had been 
suffering severe pressure and privation from the oligarchical 
fugitives, who had come back into the island with a body of 
barbaric auxiliaries, and established themselves upon Mount 

Thucyd. iv. 44. KBtvra to, tiir>.a—an expression which Dr. Arnold ex¬ 
plains, here as elsewhere, to mean “ piling the arms : ” 1 do not think such 
an explanation is correct, even here ; much less in several other places to 
which he alludes. See a note on the surprise of Platsa by the Thebans, 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. 

s Plutarch, Nikias, c. 6. * Thucvd. iv. 44. 
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Istbne not far from the city. 1 Eurymedon and the Athenians, 
joining the Korkyrreans in the city, attacked and stormed the 
post on Mount IstdnS; while the vanquished, retiring first to 
a lofty and inaccessible peak, were forced to surrender them¬ 
selves on terms to the Athenians. Abandoning altogether 
their mercenary auxiliaries, they only stipulated that they should 
themselves be sent to Athens, and left to the discretion of the 
Athenian people. Eurymedon, assenting to these terms, de¬ 
posited the disarmed prisoners in the neighbouring islet of 
Ptychia, under the distinct condition, that if a single man tried 
to escape, the whole capitulation should be null and void. 2 

Unfortunately for these men, the orders given to Eurymedon 
carried him onward straight to Sicily. It was irksome therefore 
to him to send away a detachment of his squadron to convey 
prisoners to Athens; where the honours of delivering them 
would be reaped, not by himself, but by the officer to whom 
they might be confided. And the Korkyrseans in the city, on 
their part, were equally anxious that the men should not be 
sent to Athens. Their animosity against them being bitter in 
the extreme, they were afraid that the Athenians might spare 
their lives, so that their hostility against the island might be 
again resumed. And thus a mean jealousy on the part of 
Eurymedon, combined with revenge and insecurity on the part 
of the victorious Korkyrseans, brought about a cruel catastrophe, 
paralleled nowhere else in Greece, though too well in keeping 
with the previous acts of the bloody drama enacted in this 
island. 

The Korkyraean leaders, seemingly not without the privity of 
Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia fraudulent emissaries under 
the guise of friends to the prisoners. These emissaries,— 
assuring the prisoners that the Athenian commanders, in spite 
of the convention signed, were about to hand them over to the 
Korkyraean people for destruction, —induced some of them to 
attempt escape in a boat prepared for the purpose. By concert, 
the boat was seized in the act of escaping, so that the terms of 
the capitulation were really violated: upon which Eurymedon 
handed over the prisoners to their enemies in the island, who 
imprisoned them all together in one vast building, under guard 
of hoplites. From this building they were drawn out in com¬ 
panies of twenty men each, chained together in couples, and 
compelled to march between two lines of hoplites marshalled 
on each side of the road. Those who loitered in the march 
were hurried on by whips from behind: as they advanced, their 
1 Thucyd. iv. 2-45. 2 Thucyd, iv. 46, 
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private enemies on both sides singled them out, striking and 
piercing them until at length they miserably perished. Three 
successive companies were thus destroyed—ere the remaining 
prisoners in the interior, who thought merely that their place of 
detention was about to be changed, suspected what was passing. 
As soon as they found it out, one and all refused either to quit 
the building or to permit any one else to enter. They at the 
same time piteously implored the intervention of the Athenians, 
if it were only to kill them and thus preserve them from the 
cruelties of their merciless countrymen. The latter, abstaining 
from attempts to force the door of the building, made an 
aperture in the roof, from whence they shot down arrows, and 
poured showers of tiles upon the prisoners within; who sought 
at first to protect themselves, but at length abandoned them¬ 
selves to despair, and assisted with their own hands in the work 
of destruction. Some of them pierced their throats with the 
arrows shot down from the roof: others hung themselves, 
either with cords from some bedding which happened to be in 
the building, or with strips torn and twisted from their own 
garments. Night came on, but the work of destruction, both 
from above and within, was continued without intermission, so 
that before morning, all these wretched men had perished, 
either by the hands of their enemies or by their own. At 
daybreak the Korkyrreans entered the building, piled up the 
dead bodies on carts, and transported them out of the city: 
the exact number we are not told, but seemingly it cannot have 
been less than 300. The women who had been taken at IstfinS 
along with these prisoners, were all sold as slaves. 1 

Thus finished the bloody dissensions in this ill-fated island: 
for the oligarchical party were completely annihilated, the 
democracy was victorious, and there were no further violences 
throughout the whole war. 2 It will be recollected that these 
deadly feuds began with the return of the oligarchical prisoners 
from Corinth, bringing along with them projects both of treason 
and of revolution. They ended with the annihilation of that 
party, in the manner above described j the interval being filled 
by mutual atrocities and retaliation, wherein of course the 
victors had most opportunity of gratifying their vindictive 
passions. Eurymedon, after the termination of these events, 
proceeded onward with the Athenian squadron to Sicily. What 
he did there will be described in a future chapter devoted to 
Sicilian affairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the campaign 
1 Thucyd. iv, 47, 48. 8 Thucyd. iv. 48, 
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of the preceding year had left Anaktorium without any defence 
against the Akarnanians and Athenian squadron from Nau- 
paktus. They besieged and took it during the course of the 
present summer; 1 expelling the Corinthian proprietors, and 
re-peopling the town and its territory with Akarnanian settlers 
from all the townships in the country. 

Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters continued 
perfectly tranquil, except that the inhabitants of Chios, during 
the course of the autumn, incurred the suspicion of the 
Athenians from having recently built a new wall to their city, 
as if it were done with the intention of taking the first oppor¬ 
tunity to revolt. 2 They solemnly protested their innocence of 
any such designs, but the Athenians were not satisfied without 
exacting the destruction of the obnoxious wall. The presence 
on the opposite continent of an active band of Mitylensean 
exiles, who captured both Rhceteium and Antandrus during the 
ensuing spring, probably made the Athenians more anxious and 
vigilant on the subject of Chios. 8 

The Athenian regular tribute-gathering squadron, circulating 
among the maritime subjects, captured, during the course of 
the present autumn, a prisoner of some importance and singu¬ 
larity. It was a Persian ambassador, Artaphemes, seized at 
Eton on the Strymon, in his way to Sparta with despatches 
from the Great King, tie was brought to Athens, where his 
despatches, which were at some length and written in the 
Assyrian character, were translated and made public. The 
Great King told the Lacedaemonians, in substance, that he 
could not comprehend what they meant; for that among the 
numerous envoys whom they had sent, no two told the same 
story. Accordingly he desired them, if they wished to make 
themselves understood, to send some envoys with fresh and 
plain instructions to accompany Artaphernes.* Such was the 
substance of the despatch, conveying a remarkable testimony 
as to the march of the Lacedcemonian government in its foreign 
policy. Had any similar testimony existed respecting Athens, 
demonstrating that her foreign policy was conducted with half 
as much unsteadiness and stupidity, ample inferences would 
have been drawn from it to the discredit of democracy. But 
there has been no motive generally to discredit Lacedsemonian 

1 Thucyd. iv. 49. a Thucyd. iv. 51. 8 Thucyd. iv. 52. 

4 Thucyd. iv. SO. h aIs vokK&v yeypap.p.iy<nv xetpdkaicy Jv, irphs 

AaKeSai,uoidm, oin elSevai S,ti ffovAoprat’ ir oAAuy yhp MSvruv irpitrSeaiv 
ottiiva TBurifc Aiyeiy el oiy rt /Soikovrtu atupit kiyety, v&p.'tyai p.erh rav 
Tliptrov tv&pas iis alrriv. 
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institutions, which included kingship in double measure—two 
parallel lines of hereditary kings; together with an entire 
exemption from everything like popular discussion. The 
extreme defects in the foreign management of Sparta, revealed 
by the despatch of Artaphemes, seem traceable partly to an 
habitual faithlessness often noted in the Lacedaemonian char¬ 
acter—partly to the annual change of Ephors, so frequently 
bringing into power men who strove to undo what had been 
done by their predecessors—and still more to the absence of 
everything like discussion or canvass of public measures among 
the citizens. We shall find more than one example, in the 
history about to follow, of this disposition on the part of 
Ephors not merely to change the policy of their predecessors, 
but even to subvert treaties sworn and concluded by them. 
Such was the habitual secrecy of Spartan public business, that 
in doing this they had neither criticism nor discussion to fear. 
Brasidas, when he started from Sparta on the expedition which 
will be described in the coming chapter, could not trust the 
assurances of the Lacedaemonian executive without binding 
them by the most solemn oaths. 1 

The Athenians sent back Artaphemes in a trireme to 
Ephesus, and availed themselves of this opportunity for pro¬ 
curing access to the Great King. They sent envoys along with 
him, with the intention that they should accompany him up to 
Susa: but on reaching Asia, the news met them that King 
Artaxerxes had recently died. Under such circumstances, it 
was not judged expedient to prosecute the mission, and the 
Athenians dropped their design. 2 

Respecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this long 
interval of fifty-four years since the repulse of Xerxes from 
Greece, we have little information before us except the names 
of the successive kings. In the year 465 b.c., Xerxes was 
assassinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, through one of those 
plots of great household officers, so frequent in Oriental 
palaces. He left two sons, or at least two sons present and 
conspicuous among a greater number, Darius and Artaxerxes. 
But Artabanus persuaded Artaxerxes that Darius had been the 
murderer of Xerxes, and thus prevailed upon him to revenge 

1 Thucyd. iv. 86. (Ip/cots re AcuceSaipovluv KaraAajScbi' rb ri\ii rots fityi- 
ffrots, fj fifjv, &c. 

a Thucyd. iv. 505 Diodor. xii. 64. The Athenians do not appear to 
have ever before sent envoys or courted alliance with the Great King; 
though the idea of doing so must have been noway strange to them, as 
we_ may see by the humorous scene of Fseudartabas in the Acharneis of 
Aristophanes, acted in the year before this event. 
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his father’s death by becoming an accomplice in killing his 
brother Darius: he next tried to assassinate Artaxerxes himself, 
and to appropriate tire crown. Artaxerxes however, being 
apprised beforehand of the scheme, either slew Artabanus 
with his own hand or procured him to be slain, and then 
reigned (known under the name of Artaxerxes Longimanus) for 
forty years, down to the period at which we are now arrived. 1 

Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt from 
the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince Inaras, 
actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years of success, 
this revolt was crushed and Egypt again subjugated, by the 
energy of the Persian general Megabyzus—with severe loss to 
the Athenian forces engaged. After the peace of Kallias, 
erroneously called the ICimonian peace, between the Athenians 
and the king of Persia, war had not been since resumed. We 
read in Ktesias, amidst various anecdotes seemingly collected 
at the court of Susa, romantic adventures ascribed to Megaby¬ 
zus, his wife Amytis, his mother Amcstris, and a Greek physi¬ 
cian of Kos, named Apollonides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, 
after the death of his father, deserted from Persia and came as 
an exile to Athens.® 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family violences 
incident to a Persian succession were again exhibited. His son 
Xerxes succeeded him, but was assassinated, after a reign of 
a few weeks or months. Another son, Sogdianus, followed, 
who perished in like manner after a short interval. 8 Lastly, 
a third son, Ochus (known under the name of Darius Nolhus), 
either abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life between 
nineteen and twenty years. By his queen, the savage Parysalis, 
he was father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus the younger, 
both names of interest in reference to Grecian history, to whom 
we shall hereafter recur. 

1 Diodor. xi. 65 s Aristotel. Polit. v. 8,3 j Justin, ill, 1j Ktesias, Persica, 
c. 29, go. It is evident that there were contradictory stories current 
respecting the plot to which Xerxes fell a victim s but we have no means 
of determining what the details were. 

8 Ktesias, Persica, 0. 38-43 j Ilerodot, iii. 80. 

* Diodor. idi. 64-71; Ktesias, Pcrsica, c. 44-46. 
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CHAPTER LIII 

EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR 

The eighth year of the war, on which we now touch, presents 
events of a more important and decisive character than any of 
the preceding. In reviewing the preceding years we observe 
that though there is much fighting, with hardship and privation 
inflicted on both sides, yet the operations are mostly of a 
desultory character, not calculated to determine the event of 
the war. But the capture of Sphakteria and its prisoners, 
coupled with the surrender of the whole Lacedaemonian fleet, 
was an event full of consequences and imposing in the eyes of 
all Greece. It stimulated the Athenians to a series of opera¬ 
tions, larger and more ambitious than anything which they had 
yet conceived—directed, not merely against Sparta in her own 
country, but also to the reconquest of that ascendency in 
Megara and Bceotia which they had lost on or before the 
Thirty years’ truce. On the other hand, it intimidated so 
much both the Lacedaemonians, the revolted Chalkidic allies 
of Athens in Thrace, and Perdikkas king of Macedonia—that 
between them the expedition of Brasidas, which struck so 
serious a blow at the Athenian empire, was concerted. This 
year is thus the turning-point of the war. If the operations of 
Athens had succeeded, she would have regained nearly as 
great a power as she enjoyed before the Thirty years’ truce. 
But it happened that Sparta, or rather the Spartan Brasidas, 
proved successful, gaining enough to neutralise all the advantages 
derived by Athens from the capture of Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by,the Athenians in the 
course of the spring was against the island of ICythdra, on the 
southern coast of Laconia. It was inhabited by Lacedcemonian 
Perioeki, and administered by a governor, and garrison of hop- 
lites, annually sent thither. It was the usual -point of landing 
for merchantmen from Libya and Egypt j and as it lay very 
near to Cape Malea, immediately over against the Gulf of 
Gythium—the only accessible portion of the generally inhos¬ 
pitable coast of Laconia—the chance that it might fall into the 
hands of an enemy was considered as so menacing to Sparta, 
that some politicians are said to have wished the island at the 
bottom of the sea. 1 Niltias, in conjunction with Nikostratus 

1 Thucyd. iv. Herodot. vii. a-?*. The manner in which Herodotus 
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and Autokles, conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, with 
2000 Athenian hoplites, some few horsemen, and a body of 
allies mainly Milesians. 

There were in the island two towns—KythGra, and Skandeia ; 
the former having a lower town close to the sea, fronting Cape 
Malea, and an upper town on the hill above; the latter seem¬ 
ingly on the south or west coast. Both were attacked at the 
same time by order of Nikias: ten triremes and a body of 
Milesian 1 hoplites disembarked and captured Skandeia ■ while 
the Athenians landed at KythSra, and drove the inhabitants 
out of the lower town into the upper, where they speedily 
capitulated. A certain party among them had indeed secretly 
invited the coming of Nikias, through which intrigue easy terms 
were obtained for the inhabitants. Some few men, indicated 
by the Kytherians in intelligence with Nikias, were carried 
away as prisoners to Athens j but the remainder were left 
undisturbed and enrolled among the tributary allies under 

alludes to the dangers which would arise to Sparta from the occupation of 
Kythffra by an enemy, furnishes one additional probability tending to show 
that his history was composed before the actual occupation of the island by 
Nikias, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. Had he been 
cognisant of this latter event, he would naturally have made some allusion 
to it. 

The words of Thucydides in respect to the island of Kythgra are—the 
Lacedaemonians ttoAaV implxeiav IroiovPTO' Ijp yhp airrois rap re Air' 
AtyAirroi) sal Aiftirjs wpoirjBo 7 v.it, xal TljuttoI Spa rijv haKuvitc))v 

hffdov iximovv iic daXdffffTjs, fjircp /nivop atop *' fy kaKovpyeiaOtu' wutta ydp 
Ai»^x el vh ’StueXwbv teal Kpifrucbp v 4 \ayos, 

I do not understand this passage, with Dr. Arnold and Goller, to mean, 
that Laconia was unassailable by land, but very assailable by sea. It rather 
means that the only portion of the coast of Laconia where a maritime in¬ 
vader could do much damage, was in the interior of the Laconic Gulf, near 
Helos, Gylhium, &c.—which is in fact the only plain portion of the coast 
of Laconia. The two projecting promontories, which end, the one in Cape 
Malea, the other in Cape Tsnarus, are high, rocky, harbourless, and afford 
very little temptation to a disembarking enemy. “The whole Laconian 
coast is high projecting cliff where it fronts the Sicilian nnd ICretan seas” 
—vdoa A v/x«t. The island of Kythira was particularly favourable 'for 
facilitating descents on the territory near Helos and Gythium. The 
AxipevAriji of Laconia is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 8, 7—where he 
describes the occupation of the island by IConon and Pharnabazus. 

See Colonel Leake’s description of this coast, and the high cliffs between 
Cape Matapan (Tsenarus) and ICalamata, which front the Sicilian sea—as 
well as those eastward of Cape St. Angelo or Males, which front the 
Kretan sea (Travels in Mores, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 261—" tempestuous, rocky* 
unsheltered coast of Mesamani”—oh. viii. p. 320 j ch. vi. p. 205; Strabo* 
vili, p. 368 j Pausan. iii. c. xxvi. 2). 

1 Thucyd. iv. 34. Zur%cb.lois MiAijcfoiv ler\lrats. It seems impossible 
to believe that there could have been so many as 2000 Milesian hoplites s 
but w p cannot te'l where the mistake lie" 
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obligation to pay four talents per annum; an Athenian garrison 
being placed at Kyth&a. for the protection of the island. _ From 
hence Nilrias employed seven days in descents and inroads 
upon the coast, near Helos, AsinS, Aphrodisia, Kotyrta, and 
elsewhere. The Lacedaemonian force was disseminated in 
petty garrisons, which remained each for, the defence of its 
own separate post, without uniting to repel the Athenians, so 
that there was only one action, and that of little importance, 
which the Athenians deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from KythSra, Nikias first ravaged the 
small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus Limfira, on the 
rocky eastern coast of Laconia, and then attacked the AEginetan 
settlement at Thyrea, the frontier strip between Laconia and 
Argolis. This town and district had been made over by Sparta 
to the AEginetans, at the time when they were expelled from 
their own island by Athens in the first year of the war. The 
new inhabitants, finding the town too distant from the sea 5 - for 
their maritime habits, were now employed in constructing a 
fortification close on the shore; in which work a Lacedaemonian 
detachment under Tantalus, on guard in that neighbourhood, 
was assisting them. When the Athenians landed, both AEgine- 
tans and Lacedaemonians at once abandoned the new fortifica¬ 
tion. The AEginetans, with the commanding officer Tantalus, 
occupied the upper town of Thyrea; but the Lacedaemonian 
troops, not thinking it tenable, refused to take part in the 
defence, and retired to the neighbouring mountains, in spite of 
urgent entreaty from the AEginetans. Immediately after land¬ 
ing, the Athenians marched up to the town of Thyrea, and 
carried it by storm, burning or destroying everything within it. 
All the AEginetans were either killed or made prisoners, and 
even Tantalus, disabled by his wounds, became prisoner also. 
From hence the armament returned to Athens, where a vote 
was taken as to the disposal of the prisoners. The Kytherians 
brought home were distributed for safe custody among the 
dependent islands: Tantalus was retained along with the 
prisoners from Sphakteria; but a harder fate was reserved for 
the AEginetans. They were all put to death, victims to the 
long-standing antipathy between Athens and AEgina. This 

1 Thucyd, iv. 56. He states that Thyrea was ten stadia, or about a mile 
and one-fifth, distant from the sea. But Colonel Leake (Travels in the 
Morea, vol. ii. ch. xxii. p. 492), who has discovered quite sufficient ruins 
to identify the spot, affirms " that it is ut least three times that distance from 
the sea.” 

This explains to us the more clearly why the jEginetans thought it 
necessary to build their new fort, 
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cruel act was nothing more than a strict application of admitted 
customs of war in those days. Had the Lacedemonians been 
the victors, there can be little doubt that they would have 
acted with equal rigour. 1 

The occupation of Kythera, in addition to Pylus, by an 
Athenian garrison, following so closely upon the capital disaster 
in Sphalcteria, produced in the minds of the Spartans feelings 
of alarm and depression such as they had never before experi¬ 
enced. Within the course of a few short months their position 
had completely changed, from superiority and aggression 
abroad, to insult and insecurity at home. They anticipated 
nothing less than incessant foreign attacks on all their weak 
points, with every probability of internal defection, from the 
standing discontent of the Helots. It was not unknown to 
them probably that even Kythfira itself had been lost partly 
through betrayal. The capture of Sphakteria had caused 
peculiar emotion among the Helots, to whom the Lacedae¬ 
monians had addressed both appeals and promises of emanci- 

E ation, in order to procure succour for their hoplites while 
lockaded in the island. If the ultimate surrender of these 
hoplites had abated the terrors of Lacedemonian prowess 
throughout all Greece, such effect had been produced to a 
still greater degree among the oppressed Helots. A refuge at 
Pylus, and a nucleus which presented some possibility of 
expanding into regenerated Messenia, were now before their 
eyes; while the establishment of an Athenian garrison at 
ICythfira opened a new channel of communication with the 
enemies of Sparta, so as to tempt all the Helots of daring 
temper to stand forward as liberators of their enslaved race. 2 
The Lacedaemonians, habitually cautious at all times, felt now 
as if the tide of fortune had turned decidedly against them, and 
acted with confirmed mistrust and dismay—confining them¬ 
selves to measures strictly defensive, but organising a force 
of 400 cavalry, together with a body of bowmen, beyond their 
ordinary establishment. 

The precautions which they thought it necessary to take in 
regard to the Helots afford the best measure of their apprehen¬ 
sions at the moment, and exhibit moreover a refinement of 
fraud and cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wishing to single 
out from the general body such as were most high-couraged 
and valiant, the Ephors made proclamation, that those Helots, 
who conceived themselves to have earned their liberty by 
distinguished services in war, might stand forward to claim it. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 58 ; Diodor, xii. 65. * Thucyd. iv. 41, 55 , 564 , 
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A considerable number obeyed the call—probably many who 
had undergone imminent hazards during the preceding summer 
in order to convey provisions to the blockaded soldiers in 
Sphakteria. 1 After being examined by the government, 2000 
of them were selected as fully worthy of emancipation; which 
was forthwith bestowed upon them in public ceremonial—with 
garlands, visits to the temples, and the full measure of religious 
solemnity. The government had now made the selection which 
it desired; presently every man among these newly-enfranchised 
Helots was made away with—no one knew how. 2 A stratagem 
at once so perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the 
purpose, and so complete in the execution, stands without 
parallel in Grecian history—we might almost say, without a 
parallel in any history. It implies a depravity far greater than 
the rigorous execution of a barbarous customary law against 
prisoners of war or rebels, even in large numbers. The Ephors 
must have employed numerous instruments, apart from each 
other, for the performance of this bloody deed. Yet it appears 
that no certain knowledge could be obtained of the details—a 
striking proof of the mysterious efficiency of this Council of 

1 Thucyd. iv. 80. 

a Thucyd. iv. 80. /cal irpoKplvavres is Surx^lovs, ot /lev lerretpaveiffavri 
r* /cat ri Itpa itepirjABav Sis ii\ev 8 epio/i(yoe' ol Si 06 voWtj) Strrepov i/epivur&v 
re airoiis leal abSels jferdero Step rpiitip imutros SietpBdpi/ : compare Diodor, 
xii. 67. 

Dr. Thirlvvall (History of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiii. p. 244, 2nd edit 
note) thinks that this assassination of Helots by the Spartans took place at 
some other time unascertained, and not at the time here indicated. I can¬ 
not concur in this opinion. It appears to me that there is the strongest 
probable reason for referring the incident to the time immediately following 
the disaster in Sphakteria, which Thucydides so especially marks (iv, 41) 
by the emphatic words—Oi Si AaiceBtufiivtoi S/iaBels fores iv rql irplv xp°vy 
Apcrrefas nail roioiroviroKi/iov, r&v re ElKiiruv abro/ioAoivroiv /cat tpo/Soi/ievoi 
fj.il teal litl paiepirepov tr<p(tn rt vearepierBp rav Karb, rfo x&pav, 06 SaStais 
itpepnv. This was just after the Messenians were first established at Pylus, 
and began their incursions over Laconia, with such temptations as they 
could offer to the Helots to desert. And it was naturally just then that the 
fear, entertained by the Spartans of their Helots, became exaggerated to 
the maximum—leading to the perpetration of the act mentioned in the text. 
Dr. Thirlwall observes “ that the Spartan government would not order the 
massacre of the Helots at a time when it could employ them on foreign 
service.” But to this it may be replied that the capture of Sphakteria took 
place in July or August, while the expedition under Brasidas was not 
organised until the following winter or spring. There was therefore an 
interval of some months, during which the government had not yet formed 
the idea of employing the Helots on foreign service. And this interval is 
quite sufficient to give a full and distinct meaning to the expression (col 
rire (Thucyd. iv. 80) on which Dr. Thirlwall insists j without the necessity 
of noinp’ back to any more remote point of antecedent time. 
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Five, surpassing even that of the Council of Ten at Venice— 
as well as of the utter absence of public inquiry or discussion. 

It was while the Lacedaemonians were in this state of uneasi¬ 
ness at home that envoys reached them from Perdikkas of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidians of Thrace, entreating aid 
against Athens; who was considered likely, in her present 
tide of success, to resume aggressive measures against them. 
There were moreover other parties, in the neighbouring cities 1 
subject to Athens, who secretly favoured the application, en¬ 
gaging to stand forward in open revolt as soon as any auxiliary 
force should arrive to warrant their incurring the hazard. Per¬ 
dikkas (who had on his hands a dispute with his kinsman 
Arrhibseus, prince of the Lynkestm-Macedonians, which he 
was anxious to be enabled to close successfully) and the 
Chalkidians offered at the same time to provide the pay and 
maintenance, as well as to facilitate the transit, of the troops 
who might be sent to them. And—what was of still greater 
importance to the success of the enterprise—they specially re¬ 
quested that Brasidas might be invested with the command. 2 
He had now recovered from his wounds received at Pylus, and 
his reputation for adventurous valour, great as it was from 
positive desert, stood out still more conspicuously, because not 
a single other Spartan had as yet distinguished himself. His 
other great qualities, apart from personal valour, had not yet 
been shown, for he had never been in any supreme command. 
But he burned with impatience to undertake the operation 
destined for him by the envoys; although at this time it must 
have appeared so replete with difficulty and danger, that prob¬ 
ably no other Spartan except himself would have entered upon 
it with hopes of success. To raise up embarrassments for 
Athens in Thrace was an object of great consequence to 
Sparta, while she also obtained on opportunity of sending away 
another large detachment of dangerous Helots. Seven hundred 
of these latter were armed as hoplites and placed under the 
orders of Brasidas, but the Lacedaemonians would not assign 
to him any of their own proper forces. With the sanction of 
the Spartan name—with 700 Helot hoplites, and with such 
other hoplites as he could raise in Peloponnesus by means of 
the funds furnished from the Chalkidians—Brasidas prepared 
to undertake this expedition, alike adventurous and important. 

Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of his design, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 79. 

a Thucyd. iv. So. irpoMu^Sijo'ay Si (cal of XaXwSS* &v 8 pct tt> rt rft 
Xvdprji Soieovwa Bpatrri)pu>l> that it ri wivra, &c. 
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they could easily have prevented him from ever reaching 
Thrace. But they knew nothing of it until he had actually 
joined Perdikkas, nor did they anticipate any serious attack 
from Sparta, in this moment of her depression—much less, an 
enterprise far bolder than any which she had ever been known 
to undertake. They were now elate with hopes of conquests 
to come on their own part—their affairs being so prosperous 
and promising, that parties favourable to their interests began 
to revive, both in Megara and in Boeotia ; while HippokratSs 
and Demosthenes, the two chief Strat£gi for the year, were men 
of energy, well-qualified both to project and execute military 
achievements. 

The first opportunity presented itself in regard to Megara. 
The inhabitants of that city had been greater sufferers by the 
war than any other persons in Greece. They had been the 
chief cause of bringing down the war upon Athens, and the 
Athenians revenged upon them all the hardships which they 
themselves endured from the Lacedaemonian invasion. Twice 
in every year they laid waste the Megarid, which bordered 
upon their own territory; and that too with such destructive 
efficacy throughout its limited extent, that they intercepted all 
subsistence from the lands near the town—at the same time 
keeping the harbour of Nissea closely blocked up. Under such 
■hard conditions the Megarians found much difficulty in sup¬ 
plying even the primary wants of life. 1 But their case had 
now, within the last few months, become still more intolerable 
by an intestine commotion in the city, ending in the expulsion 
of a powerful body of exiles, who seized and held possession 
of Pfigae, the Megarian port in the Gulf of Corinth. Probably 
imports from P6gse had been their chief previous resource 
against the destruction which came on them from the side of 
Athens; so that it became scarcely possible to sustain them¬ 
selves, when the exiles in Pggse not only deprived them of this 
resource, but took positive part in harassing them. These 
exiles were oligarchical, and the government in Megara had 
now become more or less democratical. But the privations in 
the city presently reached such a height, that several citizens 
began to labour for a compromise, whereby the exiles in Pfigm 
might be readmitted. It was evident to the leaders in Megara 
that the bulk of the citizens could not long sustain the pressure 
of enemies from both sides—but it was also their feeling, that 
the exiles in PSgte, their bitter political rivals, were worse 

1 The picture drawn by Aristophanes (Acharn, 760) is a caricature, but 
of sufferinp' probably but too real, 
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enemies than the Athenians, and that the return of these exiles 
would be a sentence of death to themselves. To prevent this 
counter-revolution, they opened a secret correspondence with 
Hippokratfis and Demosthenes, engaging to betray both Megara 
and Nissea to the Athenians] though Nissea, the harbour of 
Megara, about one mile from the city, was a separate fortress, 
occupied by a Peloponnesian garrison, and by them exclusively, 
as well as the Long Walls—for the purpose of holding Megara 
fast to the Lacedaemonian confederacy. 1 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what is more 
remarkable—in the extreme publicity of all Athenian affairs, 
and in a matter to which many persons must have been privy 
—was kept secret until the instant of execution. A large 
Athenian force, 4000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, was appointed 
to march at night by the high road through Eleusis to Megara: 
but Hippokrates and Demosthenes themselves went on ship¬ 
board from Peiraeus to the island of Minoa, which was close 
against Nissea, and had been for some time under occupation 
by an Athenian garrison. Here Hippokrates concealed him¬ 
self with 600 hoplites, in a hollow out of which brick earth had 
been dug, on the mainland opposite to Minoa, and not far 
from the gale in the Long Wall which opened near the junction 
of that wall with the ditch and wall surrounding Nissea; while 
Demosthenes, with some light-armed Platseans and a detach¬ 
ment of active young Athenians (called Peripoli, and serving 
as the moveable guard of Attica) in their first or second year of 
military service, placed himself in ambush in the sacred 
precincts of Aris, still closer to the same gate. 

To procure that the gate should be opened, was the task 
of the conspirators within. Amidst the shifts to which the 
Megarians had been reduced in order to obtain supplies 
(especially since the blockading force had been placed at 
Minoa), predatory sally by night was not omitted. Some of 
these conspirators had been in the habit, before the intrigue 
with Athens was projected, of carrying out a small sculler-boat 
by night upon a cart, through this gate, by permission of the 
Peloponnesian commander of Nissea and the Long Walls. The 
boat, when thus brought out, was first carried down to the shore 
along the hollow of the dry ditch which surrounded, the wall 
of Nissea—then put to sea for some nightly enterprise-—and 

1 Thucyd. iv. 66. Strabo (ix. p. 391) gives eighteen stadia as the dis¬ 
tance between Megara and Nissea; Thucydides only eight. There appears 
sufficient reason to prefer the latter 1 see Reinganum, Pas alte Megans, 
p. iai-180. 
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lastly, brought back again along the ditch before daylight in 
the morning; the gate being opened, by permission, to let it in. 
This was the only way by which any Megarian vessel could get 
to sea, since the Athenians at Minoa were complete masters of 
the harbour. 

On the night fixed for the surprise, this boat was carried out 
and brought back at the usual hour. But the moment that the 
gate in the Long Wall was opened to readmit it, Demosthenes 
with his comrades sprang forward to force their way in; the 
Megarians along with the boat at the same time setting upon 
and killing the guards, in order to facilitate his entrance. This 
active and determined band were successful in mastering the 
gate, and keeping it open, until the 600 hoplites under Hippo- 
kratfis came up, and got in to the interior space between the 
Long Walls. They immediately mounted the walls on each 
side, every man as he came in, with little thought of order, to 
drive off or destroy the Peloponnesian guards; who, taken by 
surprise, and fancying that the Megarians generally were in 
concert with the enemy against them—confirmed too in such 
belief by hearing the Athenian herald proclaim aloud that every 
Megarian who chose might take his post in the line of Athenian 
hoplites 1 —made at first some resistance, but were soon dis¬ 
couraged and fled into Nisaea. By a little after daybreak, the 
Athenians found themselves masters of all the line of the Long 
Walls, and under the very gates of Megara—as well as rein¬ 
forced by the larger force, which having marched by land 
through Eleusis, arrived at the concerted moment. 

Meanwhile the Megarians within the city wore in the greatest 
tumult and consternation. But the conspirators, prepared with 
their plan, had resolved to propose that the gates should be 
thrown open and that the whole force of the city should be 
marched out to fight the Athenians. When once the gates 
should be open, they themselves intended to take part with the 
Athenians and facilitate their entrance—and they had rubbed 
their bodies over with oil in order to be visibly distinguished 
in the eyes of the latter. The plan was only frustrated the 
moment before it was about to be put in execution, by the 
divulgation of one of their own comrades. Their opponents in 

1 Thucyd. iv, C8. fuv&re<re yip /tal rhv ratv 'ABitvaCav KfipvKa &tj>‘ iavrov 
yv&ptis lenpv^at, rbv PovAipsvov livai i/leyapiav perk ’ABqvalay Briffiptvov ri 
jjrAa. 

Here we have the phrase rlBtaOai ri SirXo employed in a cose where 
Dr. Arnold’s explanation of it would be eminently unsuitable, There 
could be no thought of piling arms at a critical moment of actual fighting, 
with result as yet doubtful. 
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the city, apprised of what was in contemplation, hastened to 
the gate, and intercepted the men nibbed with oil as they 
were about to open it, Without betraying any knowledge of the 
momentous secret which they had just learned, these opponents 
loudly protested against opening the gate and going out to fight 
an enemyfor whom they had never conceived themselves, even 
in moments of greater strength, to be a match in the open 
field. While insisting only on the public mischiefs of the 
measure, they at the same time planted themselves in arms 
against the gate, and declared that they would perish before 
they would allow it to be opened. For such obstinate resist¬ 
ance the conspirators were not prepared, so that they were 
forced to abandon their design and leave the gate closed. 

The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expectation that 
it would be opened, soon perceived by the delay that their 
friends within had been baffled, and immediately resolved to 
make sure of Nisasa which lay behind them; an acquisition 
important not less in itself, than as a probable means for 
the mastery of Megara. They set about the work with the 
characteristic rapidity of Athenians. Masons and tools in 
abundance being forthwith sent for from Athens, the army dis¬ 
tributed among themselves the wall of circumvallation round 
Nisaca in distinct parts. First, the interior space between the 
Long Walls themselves was built across, so as to cut off the 
communication with Megara; next, walls were carried out from 
the outside of both the Long Walls down to the sea, so as 
completely to enclose Nisaea with its fortifications and ditch. 
The scattered houses, which formed a sort of ornamented 
suburb to Nisaea, furnished bricks for this enclosing circle, or 
were sometimes even made to form a part of it as they stood, 
with the parapets on their roofs; while the trees were cut down 
to supply material wherever palisades were suitable. In a day 
and a half the work of circumvallation was almost completed, 
so that the Peloponnesians in N issea saw before them nothing but 
a hopeless state of blockade. Deprived of all communication, 
they not only fancied that the whole city of Megara had joined 
the Athenians, but they were moreover without any supply of 
provisions, which had been always furnished to them in daily 
rations from the city. Despairing of speedy relief from Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, they accepted easy terms of capitulation offered to 
them by the Athenian generals. 1 After delivering up their 
arms, each man among them was to be ransomed for a stipu¬ 
lated price; we are not told how much, but doubtless a 
1 Thucyd. iv. 69. 
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moderate sum, The Lacedaemonian commander, and such 
other Lacedaemonians as might be in Niscea, were however 
required to surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, 
to be held at their disposal. On these terms Niscea was sur¬ 
rendered to the Athenians, who cut off its communication with 
Megara, by keeping the intermediate space between the Long 
Walls effectively blocked up—walls, of which they had them¬ 
selves, in former days, been the original authors. 1 

Such interruption of communication by the Long Walls in¬ 
dicated in the minds of the Athenian generals a conviction 
that Megara was now out of their reach. But the town in its 
present distracted state would certainly have fallen into their 
hands 3 had it not been snatched from them by the accidental 
neighbourhood and energetic intervention of Brasidas. That 
officer, occupied in the levy of troops for his Thracian expedi¬ 
tion, was near Corinth and Sikyon when he first learnt the 
surprise and capture of the Long Walls. Partly from the 
alarm which the news excited among these Peloponnesian 
towns, partly from his own personal influence, he got together 
a body of 2700 Corinthian hoplites, 600 Sikyonian, and 400 
Phliasian, besides his own small army, and marched with this 
united force to Tripodiskus in the Megarid, half-way between 
Megara and Pfigm, on the road over Mount Geraneia; having 
first despatched a pressing summons to the Boeotians, to 
request that they would meet him at that point with reinforce¬ 
ments. He trusted by a speedy movement to preserve Megara, 
and perhaps even Niscea j but on reaching Tripodiskus in the 
night, he learnt that the latter place had already surrendered. 
Alarmed for the safety of Megara, he proceeded thither by a 
night-march without delay. Taking with him only a chosen 
band of 300 men, he presented himself, without being expected, 
at the gates of the city ^entreating to be admitted, and offering 
to lend his immediate aid for the recovery of Nisrea. One of 
the two parties in Megara would have been glad to comply; 
but the other, knowing well that in that case the exiles from 
PSgae would be brought back upon them, was prepared for 
a strenuous resistance, in which case the Athenian force, still 
only one mile off, would have been introduced as auxiliaries. 

1 Thucyd. i. 103 ; iv. 69. ita l a! 'ABi}va!oi, ret paitph reixv iwo^fi^ayrts 
iri rrjs rap Meyapeuv ir ikeus iea\ r))P Nlarmap wapa\a&ints, t3x\« n apt- 
CKTui(ovra, 

Diodorus (xil. 66) abridges Thucydides. 

4 Thucyd. iv. 73. *i ptv 7 hp &<p(ti\<rav ixeivrtt (Brasidas with his 

troops) ouk to/ ip tixp 7I7 ptaDat mplirtp, ik\k <ra<f>&s fcv &airtp 
<TTfpij6i}*'ai tii$bs Trj 1 vohttus. 
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Under these circumstances the two parties came to a com¬ 
promise and mutually agreed to refuse admittance to Brasidas. 
They expected that a battle would take place between him and 
the Athenians, and each calculated that Megara would follow 
the fortunes of the victor. 1 

Returning back without success to Tripodiskus, Brasidas was 
joined there early in the morning by 2000 Boeotian hoplites 
and 600 cavalry; for the Boeotians had been put in motion by 
the same news as himself, and had even commenced their 
march before his messenger arrived, with such celerity as to 
have already reached Plataea. 2 The total force under Brasidas 
was thus increased to 6000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, with 
whom he marched straight to the neighbourhood of Megara. 
The Athenian light troops, dispersed over the plain, were sur¬ 
prised and driven in by the Boeotian cavalry; but the Athenian 
cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained a sharp action with 
the assailants, wherein, after some loss on both sides, a slight 
advantage remained on the side of the Athenians. They 
granted a truce for the burial of the Boeotian officer of cavalry, 
who was slain with some others. After this indecisive cavalry 
skiimish, Brasidas advanced with his main force into the plain 
between Megara and the sea, taking up a position near to the 
Athenian hoplites, who were drawn up in battle array hard by 
Nisrea and the Long Walls. He thus offered them battle if 
they chose it; but each party expected that the other would 
attack; and each was unwilling to begin the attack on his own 
side. Brasidas was well aware that if the Athenians refused to 
fight, Megara would be preserved from falling into their hands 
—which loss it was his main object to prevent, and which had 
in fact been prevented only by his arrival. If he attacked and 
was beaten, he would forfeit this advantage—while if victorious, 
he could hardly hope to gain much more. The Athenian 
generals on their side reflected, that they had already secured 
a material acquisition in Niscea, which cut off Megara from 
their sea; that the army opposed to them was not only 
superior in number of hoplites, but composed of contingents 
from many different cities, so that no one city hazarded much 
in the action; while their own force was all Athenian and 
composed of the best hoplites in Athens, which would render 
a defeat severely ruinous to the city. They did not think it 
worth while to encounter this risk, even for the purpose of 
gaining possession of Megara. With such views in the leaders 
on both sides, the two armies remained for some time in 
1 Thucyd. iv. 71. * Thacyd. iv. 7s. 
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position, each waiting for the other to attack. At length the 
Athenians, seeing that no aggressive movement was contem¬ 
plated by their opponents, were the first to retire into Nissea. 
Thus left master of the field, Brasidas retired in triumph to 
Megara, the gates of which were now opened without reserve 
to admit him. 1 

The army of Brasidas, having gained the chief point for 
which it was collected, speedily dispersed—he himself resuming 
his preparations for Thrace; while the Athenians on their side 
also returned home, leaving an adequate garrison for the occu¬ 
pation both of Nisasa and of the Long Walls. But the interior 
of Megara underwent a complete and violent revolution. 
While the leaders friendly to Athens, not thinking it safe to 
remain, fled forthwith and sought shelter with the Athenians 3 
—the opposite party opened communication with the exiles at 
PSgae and readmitted them into the city; binding them however 
by the most solemn pledges to observe absolute amnesty of the 
past, and to study nothing but the welfare of the common city. 
The new-comers only kept their pledge during the interval 
which elapsed until they acquired power to violate it with 
effect. They soon got themselves placed in the chief com¬ 
mands of state, and found means to turn the military force to 
their own purposes. A review, and examination of arms, of 
the hoplites in the city, having been ordered, the Megarian 
lochi were so marshalled and tutored as to enable the leaders 
to single out such victims as they thought expedient. They 
seized many of their most obnoxious enemies—some of them 
suspected as accomplices in the recent conspiracy with Athens. 
The men thus seized were subjected to the forms of a public 
trial, before that which was called a public assembly; wherein 
each voter, acting under military terror, was constrained to 
give his suffrage openly. All were condemned to death and 
executed, to the number of 100. 8 The constitution of Megara 
was then shaped into an oligarchy of the closest possible kind, 
a few of the most violent men talcing complete possession of 

1 Thucyd. iv. 73. 

B We find some of them afterwards in the service of Athens,' employed as 
light-armed troops in the Sicilian expedition (Thucyd. vi. 43J. 

* Thucyd. iv. 74. ol Si iiretdb iv rais apxfi-is iyivwno, real i(iramv 
lhr\uv iiror/itravro, Siaa-Hj aavres -robs \6x«vs, ifc\4(avro ray r« ixSpHv ml 
ol iSiitovv jMKurra Jv/MrpsJoi irpbs robs ‘Aflijraious, HvSpas Sis iieariv' ml 
rtbruv seipi ivayKitravrts rbv SfijUuv ij/rjipov epavepkv Stevey- 
Ktiv, Sis icarsyviitrBriffav, tmrsimv, ml is S\iyapxlw ri fiihiirra letvri- 
<mj<7av rijv irS\tv. real irKtiarov Si) xpivov aSnj Sr 1 iKaxlerrav yevopivii lit 
<rrd<r*aj lAsrierravu l-vvi/ieivty. 
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the government. But they must probably have conducted 
it with vigour and prudence for their own purposes, since 
Thucydides remarks that it was rare to see a revolution accom¬ 
plished by so small a party, and yet so durable. How long 
it lasted, he does not mention. A few months after these 
incidents, the Megarians regained possession of their Long 
Walls, by capture from the Athenians 1 (to whom indeed they 
could have been of no material service), and levelled the whole 
line of them to the ground : but the Athenians still retained 
Nisaea. We may remark, as explaining in part the durability of 
this new government, that the truce concluded at the beginning 
of the ensuing year must have greatly lightened the difficulties 
of any government, whether oligarchical or democratical, in 
Megara. 

The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid and 
executed with skill, and only miscarried through an accident to 
which such schemes are always liable, as well as by the unex¬ 
pected celerity of Brasidas. It had moreover succeeded so far 
as to enable the Athenians to carry Nissea—one of the posts 
which they had surrendered by the Thirty years’ truce, and of 
considerable positive value to them: so that it counted on the 
whole as a victory, leaving the generals with increased encour¬ 
agement to turn their activity elsewhere. Accordingly, very 
soon after the troops had been brought back from the Megarid, 2 
HippokratSs and Demosthenes concerted a still more extensive 
plan for the invasion of Boeotia, in conjunction with some mal¬ 
contents in the Boeotian towns, who desired to break down 
and democratise the oligarchical governments—and especially 
through the agency of a Theban exile named Ptceodfirus. 
Demosthen6s, with forty triremes, was sent round Peloponnesus 
to Naupaktus, with instructions to collect an Akarnanian force— 
to sail into the inmost recess of the Corinthian or Krisssean 
Gulf—and to occupy Siphae, a maritime town belonging to the 
Boeotian Thespiae, where intelligences had been already estab¬ 
lished. On the same day, determined beforehand, HippokratSs 
engaged to enter Bceotia, with the main force of Athens, at the 
south-eastern comer of the territory near Tanagra, and to 
fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo on the coast of the Eubcean 
strait j while at the same time it was concerted that some 
Boeotian and Phokian malcontents should make themselves 
masters of Chseroneia on the borders of Phokis. Boeotia would 
thus be assailed on three sides at the same moment, so that the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 109. 

* Thucyd. iv. 76. «W 4 * /itrb rbi? Ik rrjs M eyapttos &vaxtbpy<riv, &c. 
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forces of the country would be distracted and unable to co¬ 
operate. Internal movements were further expected to take 
place in some of the cities, such as perhaps to establish 
dcmocratical governments and place them at once in alliance 
with the Athenians. 

Accordingly, about the month of August, Demosthenes 
snlljprl from Athens to Naupaktus, where he collected his 
Akar na n ian allies—now stronger and more united than ever, 
since the refractory inhabitants of CEniadse had been at length 
compelled to join their Akarnanian brethren: moreover the 
neighbouring Agrxans with their prince Salynthius _ were also 
brought into the Athenian alliance. On the appointed day, 
seemingly about the beginning of October, he sailed with a 
strong force of these allies up to Siphte, in full expectation 
that it would be betrayed to him. 1 But the execution of this 
enterprise was less happy than that against Megara. In the 
first place, there was a mistake as to the day understood 
between Hippokratfis and Demosthenes: in the next place, the 
entire plot was discovered and betrayed by a Phokian of 
Phanoteus (bordering on Chseroneia) named Nikomachus— 
communicated first to the Lacedaemonians, and through them 
to the boeotarchs. Siphse and Chseroneia were immediately 
placed in so good a state of defence, that Demosthenes, on 
arriving at the former place, found not only no party within 
it favourable to him, but a formidable Boeotian force which 
rendered attack unavailing. Moreover Hippokratfis had not 
yet begun his march, so that the defenders had nothing to 
distract their attention from Siphse. 2 Under these circumstances, 
while Demosthenfis was obliged to withdraw without striking a 
blow, and to content himself with an unsuccessful descent upon 
the territory of Sikyon 8 —all the expected internal movements 
in Bceotia were prevented from breaking out. 

It was not till after the Boeotian troops, having repelled the 
attack by sea, had retired from Siphse, that Hippokrat&s com¬ 
menced his march from Athens to invade the Boeotian territory 
near Tanagra. He was probably encouraged by false promises 
from the Boeotian exiles, otherwise it seems remarkable that he 
should have persisted in executing his part of the scheme alone, 
after the known failure of the other part. It was however 
executed in a manner which implies unusual alacrity and con¬ 
fidence, The whole military population of Athens was marched 
into Bceotia, to the neighbourhood of Delium, the eastern 
coast-extremity of the territory belonging to the Bceotian town 

1 Thucyd. iv. 77. * Tbucyd. iv. 89. s Thucyd. iv. 101. 
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of Tanagra; the expedition comprising all classes, not merely 
citizens, but also metics or resident non-freemen, and even non¬ 
resident strangers then by accident at Athens. Of course this 
statement must be understood with the reserve of ample guards 
being left behind for the city : but besides the really effective 
force of 7000 hoplites, and several hundred horsemen, there 
appear to have been not less than 25,000 light-armed, half¬ 
armed, or unarmed, attendants accompanying the march. 1 The 
number of hoplites is hero prodigiously great; brought together 
by general and indiscriminate proclamation, not selected by a 
special choice of the Stratfigi out of the names on the muster- 
roll, as was usually the case for any distant expedition. 2 3 * As to 
light-armed, there was at this lime no trained force of that 
description at Athens, except a small body of archers. No 
pains had been taken to organise either darters or slingers: the 
hoplites, the horsemen, and the seamen, constituted the whole 
effective force of the city. Indeed it appears that the Boeotians 
also were hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native 
darters and slingers, since those which they employed in the 
subsequent siege of Delium were in great part hired from the 
Malian Gulf. 8 To employ at one and the same time heavy¬ 
armed and light-armed was not natural to any Grecian com¬ 
munity, but was a practice which grew up with experience and 
necessity. The Athenian feeling, as manifested in the Persse 
of Jischylus a few years after the repulse of Xerxes, proclaims 
exclusive pride in the spear and shield, with contempt for the 
bow. It was only during this very year, when alarmed by the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 93, 94. He states that the Boeotian ipiXol were above 
10,000, and that the Athenian fiXat were iroAAarAdtrioi rtii> ivavrit »r. We 
can hardly take this number as less than 25,000, 1 /nASy «al a-Keuotpipav (iv. 
101). 

The hoplites, as well ns the horsemen, had their baggage and provision 
carried for them by attendants : see Thucyd. iii. 17 j vii. 75. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 90. i S' 'Iwaxpi-rris ivairr^iras ’ABrjvatavs vavitipel, alrroiis 
Kat Toh s peroUovs «a 1 l-tvuv Serai vapriaav, &c.: also irnvarpwriHs(\v. 04). 

The meaning of the word iravSijpel is well illustrated by Nikias in his ex¬ 
hortation to the Athenian army near Syracuse, immediately antecedent to 
die first battle with the Syracusans—levy en masse, as apposed to hoplites 
specially selected (vi, 66-68) &XKus re ica 1 irpbs thuSpas ir minuet re tkpuyopi- 
vovs, ««1 at/K luroAiierovs, tixrirep leal ripas —mtl irpoain 'SixeM&ras, «C, 

When a special selection took place, the names of the hoplites chosen by 
the generals to lake part in any particular service, were written on boards, 
according to their tribes : each of these boards was affixed publicly against 
the statue of the Heros Eponymus of the tribe to which it referred 1 Ari¬ 
stophanes, Equites, 1369; I’ac. 1184, with Scholiast 5 Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Altcrthumsk. ii. p. 312. 

3 Thucyd. iv. loo. 

voi vr 
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Athenian occupation of Pylus and KythGra, that the Lacede¬ 
monians, contrary to their previous custom, had begun to 
organise a regiment of archers. 1 The effective manner in which 
Demosthenes had employed the light-armed in Sphakteria 
against the Lacedaemonian hoplites, was well calculated to 
teach an instructive lesson as to the value of the former 
description of troops. 

The Boeotian Delium, 2 which Hippokrates now intended to 
occupy and fortify, was a temple of Apollo, strongly situated, 
overhanging the sea about five miles from Tanagra, and some¬ 
what more than a mile from the border territory of Orfipus— 
a territory originally Boeotian, but at this time dependent on 
Athens, and even partly incorporated in the political com¬ 
munity of Athens, under the name of the Deme of Grsea. 3 4 
Orfipus itself was about a day’s march from Athens—by the 
road which led through Dekeleia and Sphendalfi, between the 
mountains ParnSs and Phelleus : so that as the distance to be 
traversed was so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of the 
time was that of confidence, it is probable that men of all ages, 
arms, and dispositions, crowded to join the march—in part 
from mere curiosity and excitement. Hippokrates reached 
Delium on the day after he had started from Athens. On the 
succeeding day he began his work of fortification, which was 
completed—all hands aiding, and tools as well as workmen 
having been brought along with the army from Athens—in two 
days and a half. Having dug a ditch all round the sacred 
ground, he threw up the earth in a bank alongside of the ditch, 
planting stakes, throwing in fascines, and adding layers of stone 
and brick, to keep the work together and make it into a ram¬ 
part of tolerable height and firmness. The vines' 1 round the 

1 Thucyd. iv, 55. 2 Thucyd. iv. 90; Livy, xxxv. 51, 

8 Dikiearch. Elos'EWdSos, Frngm. ed. Fuhr. p. 142-330; Pausan. i. 34, 
2; Aristotle ap. Stephan. Byz, v. ‘tlpawds. See also Col. Leake, Athens 
and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123; Mr. Finlay, Oropns and 
the Diakria, p. 38 j Ross, Die Demen von Attica, p. 6 , where the Deme 
of Grsea is verified by an Inscription, and explained for the first time. 

The road taken by the army of Hippocrates in the march to Delium, was 
the same as that by which the Lacedaemonian army in their first invasion of 
Attica had retired from Attica into Bceotia (Thucyd. ii. 23). 

4 Diksearchus (Bios 'E\\dBos, p. 142, ed. Fuhr.) is full of encomiums 
on the excellence of the wine drank at Tanagra, and of the abundant olive- 
plantations on the road between Ordpus and Tanagra. 

Since tools and masons were brought from Athens to fortify Nissea— 
about three months before (Thucyd. iv. 69)—we may be pretty sure that 
similar apparatus was carried to Delium—though Tlutcydidte does not 
if 
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temple, together with the stakes which served as supports to 
them, were cut to obtain wood; the houses adjoining furnished 
bricks and stone: the outer temple-buildings themselves also, 
on some of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate and 
strengthen the defence. But there was one side on which the 
annexed building, once a portico, had fallen down: and here 
the Athenians constructed some wooden towers as a help to 
the defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving 
Athens, the work was so nearly completed, that the army 
quitted Delium, and began its march homeward out of Boeotia; 
halting, after it had proceeded about a mile and a quarter, 
within the Athenian territory of Orflpus. It was here that the 
hopb'tes awaited the coming of Hippokrates, who still remained 
at Delium stationing the garrison, and giving his final orders 
about future defence; while the greater number of the light¬ 
armed and unarmed, separating from the hoplites, and seemingly 
without any anticipation of the coming danger, continued their 
return march to Athens. 1 The position of the hoplites was 
probably about the western extremity of the plain of Ordpus, 
on the verge of the low heights between that plain and Delium.® 

During these five days, however, the forces from all parts of 
Boeotia had time to muster at Tanagra. Their number was 
just completed as the Athenians were beginning their march 
homeward from Delium. The contingents had arrived, not 
only from Thebes and its dependent townships around, but also 
from Haliartus, Kordneia, Orchomenus, Kdpse, and Thespiae: 
that of Tanagra joined on the spot. The government of the 
Boeotian confederacy at this time was vested in eleven bceotarchs 
—two chosen from Thebes, the rest in unknown proportion by 
the other cities, immediate members of the confederacy—and 
in four senates or councils, the constitution of which is not 
known. 

Though all the bceotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, formed 
a sort of council of war, yet the supreme command was vested 

1 Thucyd. iv. 90. That the vines round the temple had supporling- 
stakes, which furnished the trravpoiis used by the Athenians, we may 
reasonably presume: the same as those xfy aK,s which are spoken of in 
Korkyra, iii. 70; compare Pollux, i. 162. 

a “The plain of Oropus (observes Colonel Leake) expands from its upper 
angie at Oropi towards the mouth of the Asopus, and stretches about five 
miles along the shore, from the foot of the hills of Markdpulo on the east, 
to the village of Khalktiki on the west, where begin some heights extending 
westward towards Dhilisi., the ancient Delium.”—“ The plain of Oropus ia 
separated from the more inland plain of Tanagra by rocky gorges, through 
which the Asopus flows.” (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attica, vol. u» 
sect. iv. p. 112.) 
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in Pagondas and Arianthides, the bceotarchs from Thebes— 
either in Pagondas, as the senior of the two, or perhaps in both, 
alternating with each other day by day. 1 As the Athenians 
were evidently in full retreat, and had already passed the border, 
all the other bceotarchs, except Pagondas, unwilling to hazard 
a battle 2 on soil not Boeotian, were disposed to let them return 
home without obstruction. Such reluctance is not surprising, 
when we reflect that the chances of defeat were considerable, 
and that probably some of these bceotarchs were afraid of the 
increased power which a victory would lend to the oppressive 
tendencies of Thebes. But Pagondas strenuously opposed this 
proposition, and carried the soldiers of the various cities along 
with him, even in opposition to the sentiments of their separate 
leaders, in favour of immediately fighting. He called them 
apart and addressed them by separate divisions, in order that 
all might not quit their arms at one and the same moment. 8 

1 Thucyd. iv. 93 ; v. 38. Akmephite may probably be considered as 
either a dependency of Thebes, or included in the general expression of 
Thucydidls, after the word Konraifis—0 1 ircpl r^y Xl/nyyv. Anthddon and 
Lebadeia, which are recognised as separate autonomous townships in 
various Boeotian inscriptions, are not here named in Thucydidds. But 
there is no certain evidence respecting the number of immediate members 
of the Boeotian confederacy : compare the various conjectures in Bocckh, 
ad Corp. Inscript, t. L p. 727 ; O. MlUIer, Orchomcnns, p. 402; Kruse, 
Hellas, t. ii. p. 548. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 91. r&v &.\\wv Bmo:rapxSi>, ol tliriy tySexa, ot 
^wniraivauvruv fx&xevOcu, &c. 

The use of the present tense eielv marks the number eleven as that of all 
the bceotarchs; at this time—according to Boeckh’s opinion, ad Corp. In¬ 
script. I. vol. i. p. 729. The number however appears to have been variable. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 91. srpaffKccK&v liederovs Kara Xbxous, flirtos fi}/ iOpboi 
laXlvoiey rb. HirXa, lirsiDe robs Baiurobs lira I M robs ’AOtivatovs xal rbv 
byuva iroieTtrflni. 

Here Dr. Arnold observes, “ This confirms and illustrates wlmt has been 
said in the note on ii. 2, 5, as to the practice of the Greek soldiers piling 
their arms the moment they halted in a particular part of the camp, and 
always attending the speeches of their general without them.” 

In the ease here before us, it appears that the Bceotians did come by 
separate lochi, pursuant to command, to hear the words of Pagondas,—and 
also that each lochus left its arms to do so : though even here it is not ab¬ 
solutely certain that r& tv\a does not mean the military station, as Duker 
interprets it. But Dr, Arnold generalises too hastily from hence to a 
customary practice as between soldiers and their general. The proceeding 
of the Athenian general Hippokralds, on this very occasion, near Delium 
(to be noticed a page or two forward), exhibits an arrangement totally 
different Moreover, the note on ii 2, 5, to which Dr, Arnold refers, has 
no sort of analogy to the passage here before us, which docs not include the 
words T( 0 Etrflai Kir\a—whereas these words are the main matters in 
chapter ii. 2, 5. Whoever attentively compares the two, will see that Dr, 
Arnold (followed by Poppo and Gdller) has stretched an explanation which 
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He characterised the sentiment of the other boeotarchs as an 
unworthy manifestation of weakness, which, when properly 
considered, had not even the recommendation of superior 
prudence. For the Athenians, having just invaded the country, 
and built a fort for the purpose of continuous devastation, were 
not less enemies on one side of the border than the other. 
Moreover they were the most restless and encroaching of all 
enemies; so that the Boeotians who had the misfortune to be 
their neighbours, could only be secure against them by the most 
resolute promptitude in defending themselves as well as in 
returning the blows first given. If they wished to protect their 
autonomy and their property against the condition of slavery 
under which their neighbours in Euboea had long suffered, as 
well as so many other portions of Greece, their only chance 
was to march onward and beat these invaders, following the 
glorious example of their fathers and predecessors in the field 
of Ivoroneia. The sacrifices were favourable to an advancing 
movement; while Apollo, whose temple the Athenians had 
desecrated by converting it into a fortified place, would lend 
his cordial aid to the Boeotian defence. 1 

Finding his exhortations favourably received, Pagondas con¬ 
ducted the army by a rapid march to a position close to the 
Athenians. He was anxious to fight them before they should 
have retreated farther; moreover the day was nearly spent—it 
was already late in the afternoon. 

Having reached a spot where he was only separated from 
the Athenians by a hill, which prevented either army from seeing 
the other, he marshalled his troops in the array proper for 
fighting. The Theban hoplites, with their dependent allies, 
ranged in a depth of not less than twenty-five shields, occupied 
the right wing; the hoplites of Haliartus, Kordncia, Kdpoe, 
and its neighbourhood, were in the centre: those of Thespiae, 
Tanagra, and Orchomenus, on the left; for Orchomenus, being 
the second city in Boeotia next to Thebes, obtained the second 
post of honour at the opposite extremity of the line. Each 
contingent adopted its own mode of marshalling the hoplites, 
and its own depth of files: on this point there was no uni¬ 
formity—a remarkable proof of the prevalence of dissentient 
custom in Greece, and how much each town, even among con¬ 
federates, stood apart as a separate unit. 2 Thucydidds specifies 

saits the passage here before as, to other passages where it is noway 
applicable. 1 Thucyd, iv. 92. 

2 Thacyd. iv. 93. &r’ imrlSas Si r ivrfpiv k al rfiiovi {bj/Satoi irdfasre, ot 
Si Swot Sis lnacToi trvxov. 
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only the prodigious depth of the Theban hoplites; respecting 
the rest, he merely intimates that no common rule was followed. 
There is another point also which he does not specify—but 
which, though we learn it only on the inferior authority of 
Diodorus, appears both true and important. The front ranks 
of the Theban heavy-armed were filled by 300 select warriors, 
of distinguished bodily strength, valour and discipline,—who 
were accustomed to fight in pairs, each man being attached to 
his neighbour by a peculiar tie of intimate friendship. These 
pairs were termed the Heniochi and Parabatae—charioteers and 
companions ; a denomination probably handed down from the 
Homeric times, when the foremost heroes really combated in 
chariots in front of the common soldiers—but now preserved 
after it had outlived its appropriate meaning. 1 This band, 
composed of the finest men in the various palaestrae of Thebes, 
was in after-days placed under peculiar training (for the defence 
of the Kadmeia or citadel), detached from the front ranks of 
the phalanx, and organised into a separate regiment under the 
name of the Sacred Lochus or Band: we shall see how much 
it contributed to the shortlived military ascendency of Thebes. 
On both flanks of this mass of Boeotian hoplites, about 7000 
in total number, were distributed 1000 cavalry, 500 peltasts, 
and xo,ooo light-armed or unarmed. The language of the 
historian seems to imply that the light-armed on the Boeotian 
side were something more effective than the mere multitude 
who followed the Athenians. 

Such was the order in which Pagondas marched his army 
over the hill, halting them for a moment in front and sight of 
the Athenians, to see that the ranks were even, before he gave 
the word for actual charge. 2 Hippokrates, on his side, apprised 

What is still more remarkable—in the battle of Mantineia in 418 B.C.— 
between the Lacedemonians on the one side and the Athenians, Argeians, 
Mantineians, &c. on the other—the different lochi or divisions of the Lace¬ 
demonian army were not all marshalled in the same depth of files. Each 
lochage, or commander of the lochus, directed the depth of his own division 
(Thucyd. v. 68). 

1 Diodor. xii. 7 °. Rpoepixpvro SI it Avruv ol trap' ixelvois 'H vtox»‘ wi 
Hapaftdrat ttahoiptvoi, &ySpes M\iktoi rpiakitrm .... Ol Sh &n/3u7oi 
Smtpipovres rats ray trupdruy fit&pais, &c. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. r8, 19, 

2 Thucyd. iv, 93. Kal iiratiii iea\as aitrots *l%ev, impetpdvritrav (the 

Boeotians) rod \itpov ««! fflsvro r& roraypivat Sxrvop tpekXav, & c. 

I transcribe this passage for the purpose of showing how impossible it is 
to admit the explanation which Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller give of 
these words Wem> r 4 9ir\a (see Notes ad Thucyd. ii. 2). They explain 
the words to mean that the soldiers “piled their arms into a heap’’—dis¬ 
armed themselves for the time. Bat the Boeotians, in the situation here 
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while still at Delium that the Boeotians had moved from Tanagra, 
first sent orders to his army to place themselves in battle array, 
and presently arrived himself to command them; leaving 300 
cavalry at Delium, partly as garrison, partly for the purpose of 
acting on the rear of the Boeotians during the battle. The 
Athenian hoplites were ranged eight deep along the whole line 
—with the cavalry, and such of the light-armed as yet remained, 
placed on each flank. Hippokrat£s, after arriving on the spot 
and surveying the ground occupied, marched along the front of 
the line briefly encouraging his soldiers j who, as the battle was 
just on the Oropian border, might fancy that they were not in 
their own country, and that they were therefore exposed with¬ 
out necessity. He too, in a strain similar to that adopted by 
Pagondas, reminded the Athenians, that on either side of the 
border they were alike fighting for the defence of Attica, to 
keep the Boeotians out of it; since the Peloponnesians would 
never dare to enter the country without the aid of the Boeotian 
horse. 1 He further called to their recollection the great 
name of Athens, and the memorable victory of Myronidfis at 
CEnophyta, whereby their fathers had acquired possession of all 
Boeotia. But he had scarcely half finished his progress along 
the line, when he was forced to desist by the sound of the 
Boeotian paean. Pagondas, after a few additional sentences of 
encouragement, had given the word; the Boeotian hoplites were 
seen charging down the hill; and the Athenian hoplites, not 
less eager, advanced to meet them at a running step. 9 
described, cannot possibly have parted with their arms,—they were just on 
the point of charging the enemy—immediately afterwards, Pagondas gives 
the word, the pecan lor charging is sung, and the rush commences. Pagon¬ 
das had doubtless good reason for directing a momentary halt, to see that 
his ranks were in perfectly good condition before the charge began. But 
to command his troops to “ pile their arms” would he the last thing that 
he would think of. 

In the interpretation of rerwy/iiyoi Hcrirep fpeWoy, 1 agree with the 
Scholiast, who understands ptaxicraffBat or juaxeio-flai after fpeXXov (compare 
Thucyd. v, 66),—dissenting from Dr. Arnold and GSUer, who would under¬ 
stand rdaaeaBai j which, as it seems to me, makesa very awkward meaning, 
and is not sustained by the passage produced as parallel (viii. 51), 

The infinitive verb, understood after (fitxxov, need not necessarily he a 
verb actually occurring before i it may.be a verb suggested by the general 
scope of the sentence : see i/idXXsjiray, iv. 123. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 93. 

9 Thucyd. iv. 94 , 96 . HaBetmiTuy S’ is rty rdl-iv nai ifSij /ueXXiyraiy 
(vyiemi 'ImtoKpdrns i trrparriyhs trnapttiy r& trrpariireSov rSy ’KBi\valav 
irapetceXeieri re n <d (Xeyt roiaSe .... Toiavra roE 'ImroKpdrsvs irapaitt* 
Xeuopiyov, nai Mb’ p-effov rov frparoiriSov ireXBdyros, rh Si rxdov 

oixin tpBdaavros, of Bofwrol, irapatteXewapiyov Hal trtbltnv its Sii raxioty 
Mai iyraOOa UaytiySov, iraiuyltravres ivfteffav AirS rov Xtitpov, Si c. 
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At the extremity of the line on each side, the interposition of 
ravines prevented the actual meeting of the two armies: but 
throughout all the rest of the line, the clash was formidable and 
the conduct of both sides resolute. Both armies, maintaining 
their ranks compact and unbroken, came to the closest quarters; 
to the contact and pushing of shields against each other. 1 On 
the left half of the Boeotian line, consisting of hoplites from 
Thespice, Tanagra, and Orchomenus, the Athenians were vic¬ 
torious. The Thespians, who resisted longest, even after their 
comrades had given way, were surrounded and sustained the 
most severe loss from the Athenians; who in the ardour of 
success, while wheeling round to encircle the enemy, became 
disordered and came into conflict even with their own citizens, 
not recognising them at the moment: some loss of life was the 
consequence. 

While the left of the Bosotian line was thus worsted and 
driven to seek protection from the right, the Thebans on that 
side gained decided advantage. Though the resolution and 
discipline of the Athenians was noway inferior, yet as soon as 
the action came to close quarters and to propulsion with shield 
and spear, the prodigious depth of the Theban column 
(more than triple of the depth of the Athenians, twenty-five 
against eight) enabled them to bear down their enemies by 
mere superiority of weight and mass. Moreover the Thebans 
appear to have been superior to the Athenians in gymnastic 
training and acquired bodily force, as they were inferior both 
in speech and in intelligence. The chosen Theban warriors 
in the front rank were especially superior: but apart from such 
superiority, if we assume simple equality of individual strength 
and resolution on both sides, 2 it is plain that when the two 
opposing columns came into conflict, shield against shield— 

This passage contradicts what is affirmed by Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Goller, to have been a general practice , that the soldiers “ piled their arms 
and always attended the speeches of their generals without them.” (See 
his note ad Thucyd. iv. 91.) 

1 'thucyd. iv, 96. mtpr tpf fiixv wd & 0 ca/s$ iavlSav (vveari jieet, &c. 
Compare Xenophon, Cyropted, vii, r, 32, 

^ The proverbial expression of Botarlar Sr —“the Bosotian sow”—was 
ancient even in the time of Pintlur (Olymp. vi. 90, with the Scholia and 
Boeckh’s note): compare also Ephorus, Fragment 67, ed. Marx: Dikte- 
archus. Bios 'EXKdSas, p. 143, ed. Fuhr; Plato, Legg. i. p. 63d j and Sym- 
posion, p. 182—“pingues Thebani et valentes,” Cicero de Fato, iv. 7. 

Xenophon (Memorab, iii, 5, 2, 1 51 HI. 12, 5: compare Xenoph. de 
Athen. Republ, L 13) maintains the natural bodily capacity of Athenians 
to he equal to that of Boeotians, but deplores the want of tra/xairicta or 
bodily training. 
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the comparative force of forward pressure would decide the 
victory. This motive is sufficient to explain the extraordinary 
depth of the Theban column—which was increased by Epami- 
nondas, half a century afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, from 
a depth of twenty-five men to the still more astonishing depth 
of fifty. We need not suspect the correctness of the text, with 
some critics—or suppose with others, that the great depth of 
the Theban files arose from the circumstance that the rear 
ranks were too poor to provide themselves with armour. 1 Even 
in a depth of eight, which was that of the Athenian column 
in the present engagement, 2 * * * * and seemingly the usual depth 
in a battle—the spears of the four rear ranks could hardly have 
protruded sufficiently beyond the first line to do any mischief. 
The great use of all the ranks behind the first four, was partly 
to take the place of such of the foremost lines as might be 
slain—partly, to push forward the lines before them from be¬ 
hind. The greater the depth of the files, the more irresistible 
did this propelling force become. Hence the Thebans, at 
Delium as well as at Leuktra, found their account in deepen¬ 
ing the column to so remarkable a degree,—a movement to 
which we may fairly presume that their hoplites were trained 
beforehand. 

The Thebans on the right thus pushed back 8 the troops on 
the left of the Athenian line, who retired at first slowly and for 
a short space, maintaining their order unbroken—so that the 
victory of the Athenians on their own right would have restored 
the battle, had not Pagondas detached from the rear two 
squadrons of cavalry; who, wheeling unseen round the hill 
behind, suddenly appeared to the relief of the Boeotian left, 
and produced upon the Athenians on that side, already deranged 
in their ranks by the ardour of pursuit, the intimidating effect 
of a fresh army arriving to reinforce the Boeotians. And thus, 
even on the right, the victorious portion of their line, the 
Athenians lost courage and gave way; while on the left, where 
they were worsted from the beginning, they found themselves 
pressed harder and harder by the pursuing Thebans: so that 
ui the end, the whole Athenian army was broken and put to 
flight. The garrison of Delium, reinforced by 300 cavalry 

1 See the notes of Dr. Arnold and Poppo, ad Thueyd. iv. 96, 

2 Compare Thueyd. v. 68 i vi. 67, 

* Thuoyd, iv. 96. Tb 8b SeJiA, j 5 of &rif 3 a?ot jJaw, ixpdrsi rt r&y 'AOj;- 

vatuv, «al ixrifiepot nark Ppaxb np»™y irniKoXoiBovv. 

The word M/ienot (compare iv. 35 -. vi, 70) exactly expresses the forward 

pushing of the mass of hoplites with shield and spear. 
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whom Hippokrates had left there to assail the rear of the 
Boeotians during the action, either made no vigorous move¬ 
ment, or were repelled by a Boeotian reserve stationed to 
watch them. 

Flight having become general among the Athenians, the 
different parts of their army took different directions. The 
right sought refuge at Delium, the centre fled to Oropus, and 
the left took a direction towards the high lands of Barnes. 
The pursuit of the Boeotians was vigorous and destructive. 
They had an efficient cavalry, strengthened by some Lokrian 
horse who had arrived even during the action: their peltasts 
also, and their light-armed would render valuable service 
against retreating hoplites. 1 Fortunately for the vanquished, 
the battle had begun very late in the afternoon, leaving no 
long period of daylight. This important circumstance saved 
the Athenian army from almost total destruction. 2 As it was, 
however, the general Hippokrates, together with nearly 1000 
hoplites, and a considerable number of light-armed and attend¬ 
ants, were slain ; while the loss of the Boeotians, chiefly on 
their defeated left wing, was rather under 5°° hoplites. Some 
prisoners 3 seem to have been made, but we hear little about 
them. Those who had fled to Delium and Orfipus were 
conveyed back by sea to Athens. 

The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their trophy, 
burying their own dead, and despoiling those of their enemies. 
An abundant booty of arms from the stript warriors long 
remained to decorate the temples of Thebes, while the spoil 
in other ways is said to have been considerable. Pagondas 
also resolved to lay siege to the newly-established fortress at 
Delium. But before commencing operations—which might 
perhaps prove tedious, since the Athenians could always rein¬ 
force the garrison by sea—he tried another means of attaining 
the same object. He despatched to the Athenians a herald 
—who, happening in his way to meet the Athenian herald 
coming to ask the ordinary permission for burial of the slain, 
warned him that no such request would be entertained until 
the message of the Boeotian general had first been com¬ 
municated, and thus induced him to come back to the Athenian 

1 Thucyd. iv. 96; Atheneeus, v. p. 215- Diodorus (xii. 70) represents 
that the buttle began with a combat of cavalry, in which the Athenians had 
the advantage. This is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Thucydides. 

3 Diodorus (xii. 70) dwells upon this circumstance. 

1 PyrilampSs is spoken of as having been wounded and taken prisoner in 
the retreat by tho Thebans (Plutarch, de Genio Socratis, c. it, p. 581). 
See also Thucyd. v. 35—where allusion is made to some prisoners. 
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commanders. The Boeotian herald was instructed to remon¬ 
strate against the violation of holy custom committed by the 
Athenians in seizing and fortifying the temple of Delium; 
wherein their garrison was now dwelling, performing numerous 
functions which religion forbade to be done in a sacred 
place, and using as their common drink the water especially 
consecrated to sacrificial purposes. The Boeotians there¬ 
fore solemnly summoned them in the name of Apollo and 
the gods inmates along with them, to evacuate the place, 
carrying away all that belonged to them. Finally, the herald 
gave it to be understood, that unless this summons were 
complied with, no permission would be granted to bury their 
dead. 

Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who now went 
to the Boeotian commanders, to the following effect:—The 
Athenians did not admit that they had hitherto been guilty 
of any wrong in reference to the temple, and protested that 
they would persist in respecting it for the future as much 
as possible. Their object in taking possession of it had been 
no evil sentiment towards the holy place, but the necessity of 
avenging the repeated invasions of Attica by the Boeotians. 
Possession of the territory, according to the received maxims 
of Greece, always carried along with it possession of temples 
therein situated, under obligation to fulfil all customary 
observances to the resident god, as far as circumstances per¬ 
mitted. It was upon this maxim that the Boeotians had them¬ 
selves acted when they took possession of their present territory, 
expelling the prior occupants and appropriating the temples: 
it was upon the same maxim that the Athenians would act in 
retaining so much of Bceotia as they had now conquered, and 
in conquering more of it, if they could. Necessity compelled 
them to use the consecrated water—a necessity not originating 
in the ambition of Athens, but in prior Boeotian aggressions 
upon Attica—a necessity which they trusted that the gods 
would pardon, since their altars were allowed as a protection 
to the involuntary offender, and none but he who sinned with¬ 
out constraint experienced their displeasure. The Boeotians 
were guilty of far greater impiety—in refusing to give back the 
dead, except upon certain conditions connected with the holy 
ground—than the Athenians, who merely refused to turn the 
duty of sepulture into an unseemly bargain. “ Tell us uncon¬ 
ditionally (concluded the Athenian herald) that we may bury 
our dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims of our forefathers. 
Do not tell us that we may do so,, on condition of going out of 
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Bceotia—for we are no longer in Boeotia—we are in our own 
territory, won by the sword.” 

The Boeotian generals dismissed the herald with a reply 
short and decisive :—“ If you are in Boeotia, you may take 
away all that belongs to you, but only on condition of going 
out of it. If, on the other hand, you are in your own territory, 
you can take your own resolution without asking us." 1 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of Grecian manners 
and feelings, there seems to have been special pleading and 
evasion on both sides. The final sentence of the Boeotians 
was good as a reply to the incidental argument raised by the 
Athenian herald, who had rested the defence of Athens in 
regard to the temple of Delium on the allegation that the 
territory was Athenian, not Bceotian—Athenian by conquest 
and by the right of the strongest—and had concluded by 
affirming the same thing about Oropia, the district to which 
the battle-field belonged. It was only this same argument, 
of actual superior force, which the Boeotians retorted, when 
they said—“If the territory to which your application refers 
is yours by right of conquest (/. e. if you are de facto masters 
of it and are strongest within it)—you can of course do what 
you think best in it: you need not ask any truce at our 
hands; you can bury your dead without a truce.” a The 
Boeotians knew that at this moment the field of battle was 
under guard by a detachment of their army,® and that the 
Athenians could not obtain the dead bodies without permis¬ 
sion. But since the Athenian herald had asserted the reverse 
as a matter of fact, we can hardly wonder that they resented 
the production of such an argument j meeting it by a reply 
sufficiently pertinent in mere diplomatic fencing. 

But if the Athenian herald, instead of raising the incidental 
point of territorial property, combined with an incautious 
definition of that which constituted territorial property, as a 

1 See the two diflieult chapters, iv. 98, 99, in Thucydides. 

* See the notes of Poppo, GSUer, Dr. Arnold, and other commentators, 
on these chapters. 

Neither these notes, nor the Scholiast, seem to me in all parts satisfactory, 
nor do they seize the spirit of the argument between the Athenian herald 
and the Bceotian officers, which will be found perfectly consistent as a piece 
of diplomatic Interchange, 

In particular, they do not take notice that it is the Athenian who 
first raises the question, what is Athenian territory and what is Boeotian j 
and that he defines Athenian territory to he that in which the force of Athens 
is'superior. The retort of the Boeotians refers to that definition; not to the 
question of rightful claim to any territory, apart from actual superiority of 
force. 8 Thucyd. iv. 97. 
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defence against the alleged desecration of the temple of Delium, 
—had confined himself to the main issue—he would have put 
the Boeotians completely in the wrong. According to principles 
universally respected in Greece, the victor, if solicited, was held 
bound to grant to the vanquished a truce for burying his dead ; 
to grant and permit it absolutely, without annexing any con¬ 
ditions. On this, the main point in debate, the Boeotians 
sinned against the sacred international law of Greece, when 
they exacted the evacuation of the temple at Delium as a 
condition for consenting to permit the burial of the Athenian 
dead. 1 Ultimately, after they had taken Delium, we shall 
find that they did grant it unconditionally. We may doubt 
whether they would have ever persisted in refusing it, if the 
Athenian herald had pressed this one important principle 
separately and exclusively—and if he had not, by an unskilful 
plea in vindication of the right to occupy and live at Delium, 
both exasperated their feelings, and furnished them with a 
collateral issue as a means of evading the main demand. 2 

To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, we 
ought to add, in reference to the conduct of the Athenians in 
occupying Delium,—that for an enemy to make special choice 
of a temple, as a post to be fortified and occupied, was a 
proceeding certainly rare, perhaps hardly admissible, in Grecian 
warfare. Nor does the vindication offered by the Athenian 
herald meet the real charge preferred. It is one thing for an 
enemy of superior force to overrun a country, and to appro¬ 
priate everything within it, sacred as well as profane: it is 
another tiling for a border enemy, not yet in sufficient force 
for conquering the whole, to convert a temple of convenient 
site into a regular garrisoned fortress, and make it a base 
of operations against the neighbouring population. On this 

1 When we recollect, in connexion with this incident, and another in 
Xen. Hellen. Hi. 5, 24, the legendary stories about the Thebans refusing 
burial to the bodies of slain enemies, in the cases of Polyneikes and the 
other Six Chiefs against Thebes—we may almost suspect that in reality the 
Thebans were more disposed than other Greeks to override this obligation. 

* Thucydidds, in describing the state of mind of the Boeotians, does not 
seem to imply that they thought this a good and valid ground, upon which 
they could directly take their stand; but merely that they considered It a 
fair diplomatic way of meeting the alternative raised by the Athenian 
herald ; for tbirpent r means nothing more than this. 

OhS’ «J iaitivSoyro SqBev ii rip ryr ixeifav (’Afltp'a/aw)' rb Sb fa r 9 jt iau- 
ray (BomutSi') sirrpsirii elvcu tmoicpiycurBtu, kmivTus xal 4jroA.«£riV 4 
diralToiio'tV. 

, The adverb also marks the reference to the special question, as laid 
out by the Athenian herald. 
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ground, the Boeotians might reasonably complain of the seizure 
of Delium: though I apprehend that no impartial interpreter 
of Grecian international custom would have thought them 
warranted in requiring the restoration of the place, as a 
peremptory condition to their granting the burial-truce when 
solicited. 

All negotiations being thus broken off, the Boeotian generals 
prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided by 2000 Corinthian 
hoplites, together with some Megarians and the late Pelopon¬ 
nesian garrison of Nisasa—who joined after the news of the 
battle. Though they sent for darters and slingers, probably 
(Etseans and ^Etolians, from the Maliac Gulf, yet their direct 
attacks were at first all repelled by the garrison, aided by an 
Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of the hasty and 
awkward defences by which alone the fort was protected. At 
length they contrived a singular piece of fire-mechanism, 
which enabled them to master the place. They first sawed in 
twain a thick beam, pierced a channel through it long-ways 
from end to end, sheathed most part of the channel with iron, 
and then joined the two halves accurately together. From the 
farther end of this hollowed beam they suspended by chains 
a large metal pot, full of pitch, brimstone, and burning char¬ 
coal; lastly, an iron tube, projected from the end of the 
interior channel of the beam, so as to come near to the pot. 
Such was the machine, which, constructed at some distance, 
was brought on carts and placed close to the wall, near the 
palisading and the wooden towers. The Boeotians then 
applied great bellows to their own end of the beam, blowing 
violently a current of air through the interior channel, so as to 
raise an intense fire in the cauldron at the other end. The 
wooden portions of the wall, soon catching fire, became 
untenable for the defenders—who escaped in the best way 
they could, without attempting further resistance. Two hun¬ 
dred of them were made prisoners, and a few slain ; but the 
greater number got safely on shipboard. This recapture of 
Delium took place on the seventeenth day after the battle, 
during all which interval the Athenians slain had remained on 
the field unburied. Presently however arrived the Athenian 
herald to make fresh application for the burial-truce; which 
was now forthwith granted, and granted unconditionally. 1 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of Delium— 
a fatal discouragement to the feeling of confidence and hope 
which had previously reigned at Athens, besides the painful 
1 Tbucvd. iv. 100,101, 
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immediate loss which it inflicted on the city. Among the 
hoplites who took part in the vigorous charge and pushing of 
shields) the philosopher SokratSs is to be numbered. His 
bravery, both in the battle and the retreat, was much extolled 
by his friends, and doubtless with good reason. He had 
before served with credit in the ranks of the hoplites at 
Potidsea, and he served also at Amphipolis; his patience 
under hardship, and endurance of heat and cold, being not 
less remarkable than his personal courage. He and his friend 
Laches were among those hoplites who in the retreat from 
Delium, instead of flinging away their arms and taking to 
flight, kept their ranks, their arms, and their firmness of 
countenance; insomuch that the pursuing cavalry found it 
dangerous to meddle with them, and turned to an easier prey 
in the disarmed fugitives. AlkibiadSs also served at Delium 
in the cavalry, and stood by SokratSs in the retreat. The 
latter was thus exposing his life at Delium nearly at the same 
time when AristophanCs was exposing him to derision in the 
comedy of the Clouds, as a dreamer alike morally worthless 
and physically incapable. 1 

Severe as the blow was which the Athenians suffered at 
Delium, their disasters in Thrace about the same time, or 
towards the close of the same summer and autumn, were yet 
more calamitous. I have already mentioned the circumstances 
which led to the preparation of a Lacedaemonian force in¬ 
tended to act against the Athenians in Thrace, under Brasidas, 
in concert with the Chalkidians, revolted subjects of Athens, 
and with Perdikkas of Macedon. Having frustrated the 
Athenian designs against Megara (as described above), 2 
Brasidas completed the levy of his division— 1700 hoplites, 
partly Helots, partly Dorian Peloponnesians—and conducted 
them, towards the close of the summer, to the Lacedemonian 
colony of Herakleia, in the Trachinian territory near the 
Maliac Gulf. 

1 See Plato (Syraposion, c. 36, p. 221 j LachSs, p. 181 j Charmidjs, p. 
153: Apolog. Sokratis, p. 28), Strabo, ix. p. 403. 

Plutarch, AlkibiadSs, c. 7. We find it mentioned among the stories told 
about Sokmtds in the retreat from Delium, that his life was preserved by 
the inspiration of his familiar dsemon or genius, which instructed him on 
one doubtful occasion which of two roads was the safe one to take (Cicero, 
de Divinat. i. 54; Plutarch, de Genio Sokratis, c. II, p. 581), 

The scepticism of Athenteus (v. p, 215) about the military service of 
Sokralfis is not to be defended—but it may probably be explained by the 
exaggerations and falsehoods which he had read, ascribing to the philosopher 
superhuman gallantry, 

2 See above, pave 383. 
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To reach Macedonia and Thrace, it was necessary for him 
to pass through Thessaly, which was no easy task; for the 
war had now lasted so long that every state in Greece had 
become mistrustful of the transit of armed foreigners. More¬ 
over, the mass of the Thessalian population were decidedly 
friendly to Athens, and Brasidas had no sufficient means to 
force a passage; while, should he wait to apply for formal 
permission, there was much doubt whether it would be granted 
—and perfect certainty of such delay and publicity as would 
put the Athenians on their guard. But though such was the 
temper of the Thessalian people, yet the Thessalian govern¬ 
ments, all oligarchical, sympathised with Lacedtemon. The 
federal authority or power of the tagus, which bound together 
the separate cities, was generally very weak. What was of still 
greater importance, the Macedonian Perdikkas, as well as the 
Chalkidians, had in every city powerful guests and partisans, 
whom they prevailed upon to exert themselves actively in 
forwarding the passage of the army. 1 

To these men Brasidas sent a message at Pharsalus, as soon 
as he reached Herakleia. Nikonidas of Larissa with other 
Thessalian friends of Perdikkas, assembling at Melitrea in 
Achaia Phthidtis, undertook to escort him through Thessaly. 
By their countenance and support, combined with his own 
boldness, dexterity, and rapid movements, he was . enabled to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible enterprise of running 
through the country, not only without the consent, but against 
the feelings of its inhabitants—simply by such celerity as to 
forestall opposition. After traversing Achaia Phthidtis, a terri¬ 
tory dependent on the Thessalians, Brasidas began his march 
from Melifcea through Thessaly itself, along with his powerful 
native guides. Notwithstanding all possible secrecy and 
celerity, his march became so far divulged, that a body of 
volunteers from the neighbourhood,.offended at the proceeding 
and unfriendly to Nikonidas, assembled to oppose his progress 
down the valley of the river Enipeus. Reproaching him with 
wrongful violation of an independent territory, by the intro¬ 
duction of armed forces without permission from the general 
government, they forbade him to proceed farther. His only 
chance of making progress lay in disarming their opposition by 
fair words. His guides excused themselves by saying that the 
suddenness of his arrival had imposed upon them as his guests 
the obligation of conducting nim through, without waiting 
to ask for formal permission: to offend their countrymen, 
1 Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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however, was the furthest thing from their thoughts —and they 
would renounce the enterprise if the persons now assembled 
persisted in their requisition. The same conciliatory tone was 
adopted by Brasidas himself. “ He protested his strong feel¬ 
ing of respect and friendship for Thessaly and its inhabitants: 
his arms were directed against the Athenians, not against 
them : nor was he aware of any unfriendly relation subsisting 
between the Thessalians and Lacedcemonians, such as to 
exclude either of them from the territory of the other. Against 
the prohibition of the parties now before them, he could not 
possibly march forward, nor would he think of attempting it; 
but he put it to their good feeling whether they ought to 
prohibit him.” Such conciliatory language was successful in 
softening the opponents and inducing them to disperse. But 
so afraid were his guides of renewed opposition in other parts, 
that they hurried him forward still more rapidly, 1 and he 
“passed through the country at a running pace without halt¬ 
ing.” Leaving Melitsea in the morning he reached Pharsalus 
on the same night, encamping on the river Apidanus: thence 
he proceeded on the next day to Pbakium, and on the day 
afterwards into Perrhsebia 2 * * * * * —a territory adjoining to and 
dependent on Thessaly, under the mountain range of Olympus. 
Here he was in safety, so that his Thessalian guides left 
him; while the Perrhaebians conducted him over the pass 
of Olympus (the same over which the army, of Xerxes had 
marched), to Dium in Macedonia, in the territory of Perdikkas, 
on the northern edge of the mountain. 8 

The Athenians were soon apprised of this stolen passage, so 
ably and rapidly executed, in a manner which few other Greeks, 
certainly no other Lacedaemonian, would have conceived to be 

1 Thucyd. iv. 78. 'O Si *eXeu iyruv tow iyuytiy, vplv n n'Kiov (wrrijmi 
rb imKiffoy, Ixibpft obtitv iwttrxtbv Sp 6 ptp. 

2 The geography of Thessaly is not sufficiently known to enable us to 

verify these positions with exactness. That which Thucydldfis calls the 

Apidanus, is the river formed by the junction of the Apidanus and Enipeus. 

See Kiepert’s map of ancient Thessaly—Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern 

Greece, ch. xlii. vol. iv. p. 470; and Dr. Arnold’s note on this chapter of 
Thucydides. 

We must suppose that Brasidas was detained a considerable time in par¬ 

leying with the opposing band of Thessalians. Otherwise, it would seem 
that the space between Melitsea and Pharsalus would not be a great distance 
to get over in an entire day's march—considering that the pace was as 
rapid as the troops could sustain. The much greater distance, between 
Larissa and Melitma, was traversed in one night by Philip king of Macedon 
(the son of Demetrius), with an army carrying ladders and other aids for 
attacking a town, &c. (Poiyb. v. 97). * Thucyd, iv. 78. 
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possible. Aware of the new enemy thus brought within reach 
of their possessions in Thrace, they transmitted orders thither 
for greater vigilance, and at the same time declared open war 
against Perdikkas; 1 but unfortunately without sending any 
efficient force, at a moment when timely defensive intervention 
was imperiously required. 

Perdikkas immediately invited Brasidas to join him in the 
attack of Arrhibseus, prince of the Macedonians called Lynkestte, 
or of Lynkus; a summons which the Spartan could not decline, 
since Perdikkas provided half of the pay and maintenance of 
the army—but which he obeyed with reluctance, anxious as 
he was to commence operations against the allies of Athens. 
Such reluctance was still further strengthened by envoys from 
the Chalkidians of Thrace—who, as zealous enemies of Athens, 
joined him forthwith, but discouraged any vigorous efforts to 
relieve Perdikkas from embarrassing enemies in the interior, in 
order that the latter might be under more pressing motives to 
conciliate and assist them. Accordingly Brasidas, though he 
joined Perdikkas and marched along with the Macedonian army 
towards the territory of the Lynkestee, was not only averse to 
active military operations, but even entertained with favour 
propositions from Arrhibseus—wherein the latter expressed his 
wish to become the ally of Lacedaemon, and offered to refer all 
his differences with Perdikkas to the arbitration of the Spartan 
general himself. Communicating these propositions to Per¬ 
dikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen to an equitable compro¬ 
mise, admitting Arrhibseus into the alliance of Lacedaemon. 
But Perdikkas indignantly refused: “he had not called in 
Brasidas as a judge to decide disputes between him and his 
enemies, but as an auxiliary to put them down wherever he 
might point them out ; and he protested against the iniquity 
of Brasidas in entering into terms with Arrhibaeus, while the 
Lacedaemonian army was half paid and maintained by him” 
(Perdikkas). 2 Notwithstanding such remonstance, and even a 
hostile protest, Brasidas persisted in his intended conference 
with Arrhibaeus, and was so far satisfied with the propositions 
made, that he withdrew his troops without marching over the 
pass into Lynkus. Too feeble to act alone, Perdikkas loudly 
complained. He even contracted his allowance for the future, 
so as to provide for only one-third of the army of Brasidas 
instead of one-half. 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, in haste 
to begin his march into ChalkidikS, and his operations jointly 
1 Thucyd. iv. 82. 2 Thucyd.' iv. 83. 
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with the Chalkidians, for seducing or subduing the subject- 
allies of Athens. His first operation was against Akanthus, on 
the isthmus of the peninsula of Athos, the territory of which he 
invaded a little before the vintage—probably about the middle 
of September ; when the grapes were ripe, but still out, and the 
whole crop of course exposed to ruin at the hands of an enemy 
superior in force. So important was it to Brasidas to have 
escaped the necessity of wasting another month in conquering 
the Lynkestse. There was within the town of Akanthus a 
party in concert with the Chalkidians, anxious to admit him 
and to revolt openly from Athens. But the mass of the 
citizens were averse to this step. It was only by dwelling 
on the terrible loss from exposure of the crop without, that the 
anti-Athenian party could persuade them even to grant the 
request of Brasidas to be admitted singly 1 —so as to explain 
his purposes formally before the public assembly, which would 
take its own decision afterwards. “For a Lacedaemonian 
(says Thucydides) he was no mean speaker.” If he is to have 
credit for that which we find written in Thucydides, such an 
epithet would be less than his desert. Doubtless however the 
substance of the speech is genuine : and it is one of the most 
interesting in Grecian history—partly as a manifesto of professed 
Lacedaemonian policy—partly because it had a great practical 
effect in determining, on an occasion of paramount importance, 
a multitude which, though unfavourably inclined to him, was 
not beyond the reach of argument. I give the chief points of 
the speech, without binding myself to the words. 

“Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akanthians, to 
realise the purpose which we proclaimed on beginning the war 
—that we took arms to liberate Greece from the Athenians, 
Let no man blame us for having been long in coming, or for 
the mistake which we made at the outset in supposing that we 
should quickly put down the Athenians by operations against 
Attica, without exposing you to any risk. Enough, that we are 
now here on the first opportunity, resolved to put them down 
if you will lend us your aid. To find myself shut out of your 
town—nay, to find that I am not heartily welcomed—astonishes 
me. We Lacedasmonians undertook this long and perilous 
march, in the belief that we were coming to friends eagerly 

1 Thueyd. iv. 84, 0 1 Si wop\rov 8 ^x e <r 0 «< airbv tear' 4 
i<rra<rla£ov, of re pork ray Xa\xiS 4 ay l-vveir 4 yovr*s Koi i 
S^nos' Spas Si 8 i 4 rov Kapirov ri Sios In f|<# tyros, srturd 1 * 
rb 7tA.t jflos 5 jri rod BpatrlSou S 4 (tur 8 al rt alrrbv piyoy xal hicoitravrts 
pouheiffairOtu, Sivercu, &0. 
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expecting us. It would indeed be monstrous if you should 
now disappoint us, and stand out against your own freedom 
as well as against that of other Greeks. Your example, 
standing high as you do both for prudence and power, will 
fatally keep back other Greeks. It will make them suspect 
that I am wanting either in power to protect them against 
Athens, or in honest purpose. Now, in regard to power, my 
own present army was one which the Athenians, though 
superior in number, were afraid to fight near Nisaea; nor are 
they at all likely to send an equal force hither against me by 
sea. And in regard to my purpose, it is not one of mischief, 
but of liberation—the Lacedaemonian authorities having pledged 
themselves to me by the most solemn oaths, that every city 
which joins me shall retain its autonomy. You have therefore 
the best assurance both as to my purposes and as to my power: 
you need not apprehend that I am come with factious designs, 
to serve the views of any particular men among you, and to 
remodel your established constitution to the disadvantage 
either of the Many or of the Few. That would be worse 
than foreign subjugation; and by such dealing we Lacede¬ 
monians should be taking trouble to earn hatred instead of 
gratitude. We should play the part of unworthy traitors, worse 
even than that high-handed oppression of which we accuse the 
Athenians: we should at once violate our oaths, and sin against 
our strongest political interests. Perhaps you may say, that 
though you wish me well, you desire for your parts to be let 
alone, and to Btand aloof from a dangerous struggle. You will 
tell me to carry my propositions elsewhere, to those who can ■ 
safely embrace them, but not to thrust my alliance upon any 
people against their own will. If this should be your language, 

I shall first call your local gods and heroes to witness that I 
have come to you with a mission of good, and have employed 
persuasion in vain; I shall then proceed to ravage your territory 
and extort your consent, thinking myself justly entitled to do ' 
so, on two grounds. First, that the Lacedemonians may not 
sustain actual damage from these good wishes which you 
profess towards me without actually joining—damage in the 
shape of that tribute which you annually send to Athens, 
Next, that the Greeks generally may not be prevented by you 
from becoming free. It is only on the ground of common 
good that we Lacedaemonians can justify ourselves for liberating 
any city against its own will. But as we are conscious of 
desiring only extinction of the empire of others, not acquisition 
of empire for ourselves,—we should fail in our duty if we suffered 
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you to obstruct that liberation which we are now carrying to 
all. Consider well my words, then: take to yourselves the 
glory of beginning the sera of emancipation for Greece—save 
your own properties from damage—and attach an ever-honour- 
able name to the community of Akanthus.’’ 1 

Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than this 
language of Brasidas to the Akanthians—nor had they any 
means of detecting the falsity of the assertion (which he after¬ 
wards repeated in other places besides a ) that he had braved 
the forces of Athens at Nissea with the same army as that now 
on the outside of the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his 
speech and manner may even have lent strength to his assur¬ 
ances. As soon as he had retired, the subject was largely 
discussed in the assembly, with much difference of opinion 
among the speakers, and perfect freedom on both sides: and 
the decision, not called for until after a long debate, was 
determined partly by the fair promises of Brasidas, partly by 
the certain loss which the ruin of the vine-crop would entail. 
The votes of the citizens present being taken secretly, a 
majority resolved to accede to the propositions of Brasidas 
and revolt from Athens. 8 Exacting the renewal of his pledge 
and that of the Lacedaemonian authorities, for the preservation 
of full autonomy to every city which should join him, they 
received his army into the town. The neighbouring city of 
Stageirus (a colony of Andros, as Akanthus also was) soon 
followed the example. 4 

There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political 
reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this 
proceeding of the Akanthians. The habit of fair, free, and 
pacific discussion—the established respect to the vote of the 
majority—the care to protect individual independence of 
judgement by secret suffrage—the deliberate estimate of rea¬ 
sons on both sides by each individual citizen—all these main 
laws and conditions of healthy political action appear as a part 
of the confirmed character of the Akanthians. We shall not 
find Brasidas entering other towns in a way so creditable or so 
harmonious. 

But there is another inference which the scene just described 
irresistibly suggests. It affords the clearest proof that the 

l ' Thucyd. iv. 85, 86, 87. a Thucyd. jv. 108. 

* Thucyd. iv. 88. Ol St ‘Aki£v 0 ioi, troAK&v AtyBevratv irpirtptm fo‘ h/ufti- 
rspa, Kpvtpa Staipypitrdnevoi, Std re ri krayayd eliretv riv Bpattilav vo! rep 1 
rov mprov ipd$y, (yrutrar ol erAelovs ifltrrturOt « ‘Athjvatav. 

* Thucyd. iv. 88 j Diodor, xii, 67. 
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Akanthians had little to complain of as subject-allies of Athens, 
and that they would have continued in that capacity, if left to 
their own choice without the fear of having their crop de¬ 
stroyed. Such is the pronounced feeling of the mass of the 
citizens: the party who desire otherwise are in a decided 
minority. It is only the combined effect, of severe impending 
loss and of tempting assurances held out by the worthiest 
representative whom Sparta ever sent out, which induces them 
to revolt from Athens. Nor even then is the resolution 
taken without long opposition, and a large dissentient minority, 
in a case where secret suffrage ensured free and genuine 
expression of preference from every individual. Now it is 
impossible that the scene in Akanthus at this critical moment 
could have been of such a character, had the empire of Athens 
been practically odious and burdensome to the subject-allies, 
as it is commonly depicted. Had such been the fact —had the 
Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of Athens op¬ 
pressed them with hardship or humiliation from which their 
neighbours, the revolted Chalkidians in Olynthus and else¬ 
where, were exempt—they would have hailed the advent of 
Brasidas with that cordiality which he himself expected, and 
was surprised not to find. The sense of present grievance, 
always acute and often excessive, would have stood out as their 
prominent impulse. They would have needed neither intimi¬ 
dation nor cajolery to induce them to throw open their gates to 
the liberator—who, in his speech within the town, finds no 
actual suffering to appeal to, but is obliged to gain over 
an audience, evidently unwilling, by alternate threats and 
promises. 

As in Akanthus, so in most of the othef Thracian subjects 
of Athens—the bulk of the citizens, though strongly solicited 
by the Chalkidians, manifest no spontaneous disposition to 
revolt from Athens. We shall find the party who introduce 
Brasidas to be a conspiring minority, who not only do not 
consult the majority beforehand, but act in such a manner as 
to leave no free option to the majority afterwards, whether they 
will ratify or reject; bringing in a foreign force to overawe 
them and compromise them without their own consent in 
hostility against Athens. Now that which makes the events of 
Akanthus so important as an evidence, is, that the majority is 
not thus entrapped and compressed, but pronounces its judge¬ 
ment freely after ample discussion. The grounds of that 
judgement are clearly set forth to us, so as to show, that hatred 
of Athens, if even it exists at all, is in no way a strong or 
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determining feeling. Had there existed any such strong feel¬ 
ing among the subject-allies of Athens in the Chalkidic penin¬ 
sula, there was no Athenian force now present to hinder them 
all from opening their gates to the liberator Brasidas by spon¬ 
taneous majorities; as he himself, encouraged by the sanguine 
promises of the Chnlkidians, evidently , expected that they 
would do. But nothing of this kind happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt of 
MitylSnfi, a privileged ally of Athens—is now confirmed in the 
revolt of Akanthus, a tributary, and subject-ally. The circum¬ 
stances of both prove that imperial Athens neither inspired 
hatred nor occasioned painful grievance, to the population of 
her subject-cities generally. The movements against her arose 
from party-minorities, of the same character as that Platsean 
party which introduced the Theban assailants into Plattea at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. There are of 
course differences of sentiment between one town and another; 
but the conduct of the towns generally demonstrates that the 
Athenian empire was not felt by them to be such a scheme of 
plunder and oppression as Mr. Mitford and others would have 
us believe. It is indeed true that Athens managed her em¬ 
pire with reference to her own feelings and interests, and that 
her hold was rather upon the prudence than upon the affection 
of her allies; except in so far as those among them who were 
democratically governed, sympathised with her democracy. It 
is also true that restrictions in any form on the autonomy of 
each separate city were offensive to the political instincts of the 
Greeks: moreover Athens took less and less pains to disguise 
or soften the real character of her empire, as one resting simply 
on established fact and superior force. But this is a different 
tiling from the endurance of practical hardship and oppression, 
which, had it been real, would have inspired strong positive 
hatred among the subject-allies—such as Brasidas expected to 
find universal in Thrace, but did not really find, in spite of the 
easy opening which his presence afforded. 

The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageirus enabled Brasidas 
in no very long time to extend his conquests ; to enter Argilus 
—and from thence to make the capital acquisition of 
Amphipolis. 

Argilus was situated between Stageirus and the river Stry- 
mon, along the western bank of which river its territory ex¬ 
tended. Along the eastern bank of the same river,—south of 
the lake which it forms under the name of Kerkinitis, and 
north of the town of Eion at its mouth,—was situated the town 
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and territory of Amphipolis, communicating with the lands of 
Argilus by the important bridge there situated. The Argilians 
were colonists from Andros, like Akanthus and Stageirus. The 
adhesion of those two cities to Brasidas gave him oppor¬ 
tunity to cultivate intelligences in Argilus, wherein there had 
existed a standing discontent against Athens, ever since the 
foundation of the neighbouring city of Amphipolis. 1 The 
latter city had been established by the Athenian Agnon, at the 
head of a numerous body of colonists, on a spot belonging to 
the Edonian Thracians called Ennea Hodoi, or Nine Ways, 
about five years prior to the commencement of the war (n.c. 
437) j after two previous attempts to colonise it,—one by 
Histkeus and Aristagoras at the period of the Ionic revolt, and 
a second by the Athenians about 465 b.c. —both of which 
lamentably failed. So valuable however was the site, from its 
vicinity to the gold and silver mines near Mount Pangreus and 
to large forests of ship-timber, as well as for command of the 
Strymon, and for commerce with the interior of Thrace and 
Macedonia—that the Athenians had sent a second expedition 
under Agnon, who founded the city and gave it the name of 
Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, were only 
in small proportion Athenian citizens ; the rest of mixed origin, 
some of them Argilian—a considerable number Chalkidians. 
The Athenian general EuklSs was governor in the town, though 
seemingly with no paid force under his command. His col¬ 
league Thucydides the historian was in command of a small 
fleet on the coast. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was organised 
to betray the town to Brasidas. The inhabitants of Argilus as 
well as the Chalkidians each tampered with those of the same 
race who resided in Amphipolis j while the influence of Per- 
dikkas, not inconsiderable in consequence of the commerce of 
the place with Macedonia, was also employed to increase the 
number of partisans. Of all the instigators, however, the most 
strenuous as well as the most useful were the inhabitants of 
Argilus. Amphipolis, together with the Athenians as its 
founders, had been odious to them from its commencement. 
Its foundation had doubtless abridged their commerce and 
importance as masters of the lower course of the Strymon. 
They had been long laying snares against the city, and the 
arrival of Brasidas now presented to them an unexpected 

1 Thucyd. iv. 103. udAttrra 8e of 'hpyl\m, iyyis re Trpocrontovvres nal 
M ttoto rots ’ASitvalois iWes Sromoi leal liriHavAtiovris X u p(V 
(Amphipolis). 
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chance of success. It was they who encouraged him to 
attempt the surprise, deferring proclamation of their own 
defection from Athens until they could make it subservient to 
his conquest of Amphipolis. 

Starting with his army from Arnd in the Chalkidic peninsula, 
Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and Bromiskus, near 
the channel whereby the lake BolbS is connected with the sea. 
From hence, after his men had supped, he began his night- 
march to Amphipolis, on a cold and snowy night of November 
or the beginning of December. He reached Argilus in the 
middle of the night, where the leaders at once admitted him, 
proclaiming their revolt from Athens. With their aid and 
guidance, he then hastened forward without delay to the bridge 
across the Strymon, which he reached before break of day. 1 
It was guarded only by a feeble piquet—the town of Amphi¬ 
polis itself being situated on the hill at some little distance 
higher up the river; 2 so that Brasidas, preceded by the 
Argilian conspirators, surprised and overpowered the guard 
without difficulty. Thus master of this important communica¬ 
tion, he crossed with his army forthwith into the territory of 
Amphipolis, where his arrival spread the utmost dismay and 
terror. The governor EuklSs, the magistrates, and the citizens, 
were all found wholly unprepared: the lands belonging to the 
city were occupied by residents with their families and property 
around them, calculating upon undisturbed security, as if there 
had been no enemy within reach. Such of these as were close 

1 Thucyd. iv. 103, Karlorpiray rbv orparby rrpb la M rty yecpupav toS 
vora/iov. 

Bekker’s reading of irpb la appears to me preferable to irpAtra. The 
latter word really adds nothing to the meaning; whereas the fact that 
Brasidas got over the river before daylight is one both new and material : 
it is not necessarily implied in the previous words lieetvji rp vvktI. 

a Thucyd. iv. 103. ’Airlxet ’fAXicfy.a nAlov rrjs Siaff&trtas, sal oh 

KaOcira relxv &tnrep vvv, tpvAaicii 94 ns fipaxsta KaOturrtiKti, &c. 

Dr. Arnold, with Dobree, Poppo, and most of the commentators, trans¬ 
late these words—“ the town (of Amphipolis) is farther off (from Argilus) 
than the passage of the river,” But this must be of course true, and 
conveys no new information, seeing that Brasidas had to cross the river to 
reach the town. Smith ami Bloomfield are right, I think, in considering 
rfis Stafldtreus as governed by Atrlxti and not by irAlav —"the city is at 
some distance from the crossing :" and the objection which Poppo makes 
against them, that r\ 4 os must necessarily imply a comparison with some¬ 
thing, cannot be sustained t for Thucydides often uses be trkelavos (iv. 103 ; 
viii. 88) ns precisely Identical with 4 k ‘iroAAou (i. 68 ; iv. 67 j v. 69); also 
ire pi irAeiovos. 

In the following chapter (vol. vii,), on occasion of the battle of 
Amphipolis, some further remarks will be found on the locality, with a. 
plan at the end of that volume. 
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to the city succeeded in running thither with their families, 
though leaving their property exposed—but the more distant 
became in person as well as in property at the mercy of the 
invader. Even within the town, filled with the friends and 
relatives of these victims without, indescribable confusion 
reigned, of which the conspirators within tried to avail them¬ 
selves in order to get the gates thrown open. And so com¬ 
plete was the disorganisation, that if Brasidas had marched up 
without delay to the gates and assaulted the town, many per¬ 
sons supposed that he would have carried it at once. Such a 
risk however was too great even for his boldness—the rather as 
repulse would have been probably his ruin. Moreover, con¬ 
fiding in the assurances of the conspirators that the gates 
would be thrown open, he thought it safer to seize as many 
persons as he could from the out-citizens, as a means of work¬ 
ing upon the sentiments of those within the walls. Lastly, this 
process of seizure and plunder, being probably more to the 
taste of his own soldiers, could not well be hindered. 

But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. The 
conspirators in the city, in spite of the complete success of 
their surprise and the universal dismay around them, found 
themselves unable to carry the majority along with them. As 
in Akanthus, so in Amphipolis, those who really hated Athens 
and wished to revolt were only a party-minority. The greater 
number of citizens, at this critical moment, stood by Euklfis 
and the few native Athenians around him in . resolving upon 
■defence, and in sending off an express to Thucydidfis at 
Thasos (the historian), the colleague of Eukl6s, as general in 
the region of Thrace, for immediate aid. This step, of course 
immediately communicated to Brasidas from within, deter¬ 
mined him to make every effort for enticing the Amphipolitons 
to surrender before the reinforcement should arrive; the rather 
■as he was apprised that Thucydides, being a large proprietor 
and worker of gold mines in the neighbouring region, possessed 
extensive personal influence among the Thracian tribes, and 
would be able to. bring them together for the relief of the 
place, in conjunction with his own Athenian squadron. He 
therefore sent in propositions for surrender on the most 
favourable terms—guaranteeing to every citizen who chose to 
remain, Amphipolitan or even Athenian, continued residence 
with undisturbed property and equal political rights—and 
granting to every one who chose to depart, five days for the 
purpose of carrying away his effects. 

Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, 
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produced presently a sensible change of opinion among the 
citizens—proving acceptable both to Athenians and Amphi- 
politans, though on different grounds. 1 The properties of the 
citizens without, as well as many of their relatives, were all in 
the hands of Brasidas. No one counted upon the speedy 
arrival of reinforcement—and even if it did arrive, the city 
might be preserved, but the citizens without would still be 
cither slain or made captive: a murderous battle would ensue, 
and perhaps after all, Brasidas, assisted by the party within, 
might prove victorious. The Athenian citizens in Amphipolis, 
knowing themselves to be exposed to peculiar danger, were 
perfectly well-pleased with his offer, as extricating them from 
a critical position and procuring for them the means of escape, 
with comparatively little loss; while the non-Athenian citizens, 
partakers in the same relief from peril, felt little reluctance in 
accepting a capitulation which preserved both their rights and 
their properties inviolate, ana merely severed them from 
Athens—towards which city they felt, not hatred, but in¬ 
difference. Above all, the friends and relatives of the citizens 
exposed in the out-region were strenuous in urging on the 
capitulation, so that the conspirators soon became bold enough 
to proclaim themselves openly—insisting upon the moderation 
of Brasidas and the prudence of admitting him. Eukles found 
that the tone of opinion, even among his own Athenians, was 
gradually turned against him. He could not prevent the 
acceptance of the terms, and the admission of the enemy into 
the city, on that same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the 
citizens been aware how near at hand Thucydides and his 
forces were. The message despatched early m the morning 
from Amphipolis found him at Thasos with seven triremes; 
with which he instantly put to sea, so as to reach Eion at the 
mouth of the Strymon, within three miles of Amphipolis, on 
the same evening. He hoped to be in time for saving Amphi¬ 
polis : but the place had surrendered a few hours before. He 
arrived indeed only just in time to preserve Eion; for parties 
in that town were already beginning to concert the admission 
of Brasidas, who would probably have entered it at day¬ 
break the next morning. ThucydidSs, putting the place in a 

r Thucyd. iv. 106. 01 Si 7raMol iitn itravrej iWoiirtpoi iyivorro r&i 
yi/i&Has, Sec. 

The word itWotirtpoi seems to indicate both the change of view, com¬ 
pared with what had been before, and new divergence introduced among 
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condition of defence, successfully repelled an attack which 
Brasidas, made both by land and by boats on the river. He 
at the same time received and provided for the Athenian 
citizens who were retiring from Amphipolis. 1 

The capture of this city, perhaps the most important of all 
the foreign possessions of Athens—and the opening of the 
bridge over the Strymon, by which even all her eastern allies 
became approachable by land—occasioned prodigious emotion 
throughout all the Grecian world. The dismay felt at Athens 2 
was greater than had been ever before experienced. Hope 
and joy prevailed among her enemies, while excitement and 
new aspirations became widely spread among her subject-allies. 
The bloody defeat at Delium, and the unexpected conquests 
of Brasidas, now again lowered the prestige of Athenian success, 
sixteen months after it had been so powerfully exalted by the 
capture of Sphakteria, The loss of reputation, which Sparta 
had then incurred, was now compensated by a reaction against 
the unfounded terrors since conceived about the probable 
career of her enemy. It was not merely the loss of Amphipolis, 
serious as that was, which distressed the Athenians; but also 
their insecurity respecting the maintenance of their whole 
empire. They knew not which of their subject-allies might 
next revolt, in contemplation of aid from Brasidas, facilitated 
by the newly-acquired Strymonian bridge. And as the pro¬ 
ceedings of that general counted in part to the credit of his 
country, it was believed that Sparta, now for the first time 
shaking off her languor, 8 had taken to herself the rapidity and 
enterprise once regarded os the exclusive characteristic of 
Athens. 

But besides all these chances of evil to the Athenians, there 
was another yet more threatening—the personal ascendency 
and position of Brasidas himself. It was not merely the bold¬ 
ness, the fertility of aggressive resource, the quick movements, 

1 Thucyd. iv. 105, 106 j Diodor, xii, 68. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 108. ‘Exo/xifys St riji ’ApupiiriKtiis, ol ‘ASymcot is /xiya 
Sios Kariarytrav, Si c. 

The prodigious importance of the site of Amphipolis, with its adjoining 
bridge forming the communication between the regions east and west of 
Strymon—was felt not only by Philip of Macedon (as will hereafter appear), 
but also by the Romans after their conquest of Macedonia. Of the {our 
regions into which the Romans distributed Macedonia, “ pais prima (sajrs 
Livy, xlv. 30) habet opportunilatem Amphlpoleos; quro objecta claudit 
omnes ab oriente sole m Macedonian! aditus.” 

8 Thucyd. iv. 108. Tl Si pUyurrov, SA rb ySovfty txw if abrtna, ical 
Vti rb wpSrof AuiteSutpLOrtav bpytivror t/ieAAof ireipa<r6ai t kiv- 
Svyttetv Trawl rpi-rrep iroi/iot tray (the subject-allies of Athens). 
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the power of stimulating the minds of soldiers—which lent 
efficiency to that general; but also his incorruptible probity, 
his good faith, his moderation, his abstinence from party- 
cruelty or corruption, and from all intermeddling with the 
internal constitutions of the different cities—in strict adherence 
to that manifesto whereby Sparta had proclaimed herself the 
liberator of Greece. Such talents and such official worth had 
never before been seen combined. Set off as they were by 
the full brilliancy of successes, such as were deemed incredible 
before they actually occurred, they inspired a degree of con¬ 
fidence, and turned a tide of opinion, towards this eminent 
man, which rendered him personally one of the first powers in 
Greece. Numerous solicitations were transmitted to him at 
Amphipolis from parties among the subject-allies of Athens, in 
their present temper of large hopes from him and diminished 
fear of the Athenians. The anti-Athenian party in each was 
impatient to revolt, the rest of the population less restrained 
by fear. 1 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, many 
had yet to learn by painful experience that Athens was still but 
little abated in power. Still her inaction during this important 
autumn had been such as may well explain their mistake. It 
might have been anticipated that on hearing the alarming news 
of the junction of Brasidas with the Chalkidians and Perdikkas 
so close upon their dependent allies, they would forthwith have 
sent a competent force to Thrace—which, if despatched at 
that time, would probably have obviated all the subsequent 
disasters. So they would have acted at any other time—and 
perhaps even then, if PeriklSs had been alive. But the news 
arrived just at the period when Athens was engaged in the 
expedition against Boeotia, which ended very shortly in the 
ruinous defeat of Delium. Under the discouragement arising 
from the death of the Strat£gus HippokratSs and 1000 citizens, 
tire idea of a fresh expedition to Thrace would probably have 
been intolerable to Athenian hoplites. The hardships of a 
winter service in Thrace, as experienced a few years before in 
the blockade of Potidsea, would probably also aggravate their 
reluctance, In Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep in 
mind that we are reading about citizen soldiers, not about 
professional soldiers; and that the temper of the time, whether 
of confidence or dismay, modifies to an unspeakable degree all 
the calculations of military and political prudence. Even after 
the rapid successes of Brasidas, not merely at Akanthus and 
1 Thucyd. iv. 10S. 
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Stageirus, but even at Amphipolis, they sent only a few 
inadequate guards 1 to the points most threatened—thus leaving 
to their enterprising enemy the whole remaining winter for 
his operations, without hindrance. Without depreciating the 
merits of Erasidas, we may see that his extraordinary success 
was in great part owing to the no less extraordinary depression 
which at .that time pervaded the Athenian public: a feeling 
encouraged by Nikias and other leading men of the same 
party, who were building upon it their hopes of getting the 
Lacedaemonian proposals for peace accepted. 

But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens in 
not sending timely forces against Brasidas, we must at the 
same time admit, that the most serious and irreparable loss 
which she sustained—that of Amphipolis—was the fault of 
her officers more than her own. Eukles and the historian 
Thucydides, the two joint Athenian commanders in Thrace, 
to whom was confided the defence of that important town, had 
means amply sufficient to place it beyond all risk of capture, 
had they employed the most ordinary vigilance and precaution 
beforehand. That Thucydides became an exile immediately 
alter this event, and remained so for twenty years, is certain 
from his own statement. And we hear, upon what in this case 
is quite sufficient authority, that the Athenians condemned 
him (probably Eukles also) to banishment, on the proposition 
of Kleon. 2 * * * * * 

In considering this sentence, historians 8 commonly treat 

1 Thucyd. tv. 108. Of phv ’ASrivaToi ipvAanhs t>s bAlyov tea 1 tv yeifi&vt 
Siiire/iirov is ras viAais, &0. 

2 Thucyd, v. 26. See tile biogtaphy of Thucydidfis by Marcellinus, 
prefixed to all the editions, p. 19, ed, Arnold. 

* X transcribe the main features from the account of Dr. Thirlwall, whose 
judgement coincides on this occasion with what is generally given (Hist, of 
Greece, ch. xxiii. vol. iii. p. 268). 

" On the evening of the same day, Thucydides, with seven galleys which 
he happened to have with him at Thosos, when he received the despatch 
fiom Ktides, sailed into the month of the Slrymon, and learning the fall of 
Amphipolis proceeded to pul Eton in a state of defence. His timely arrival 
saved the place, which Brasidas attacked the next morning, both from the 
river and the land, without effect: and the refugees, who retired by virtue 
of the treaty from Amphipolis, found shelter at Eion, and contributed to its 
security. The historian rendered an important service to his country: and 

it does not appear that human prudence and activity could have accomplished 
anything more under the same circumstances. Yet his unavoidable failure 
proved the occasion of a sentence, under which he spent twenty years of his 

life in exile: and he was only restored to his country in the season of her 

deepest humiliation l>y the public calamities. So much only can be gathered 

with certainty from his lanmiarre t for he has not condescended to mention 
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Thucydides as an innocent man, and find nothing to condemn 
except the calumnies of the demagogue, followed by the 
injustice of the people. But this view of the case cannot be 
sustained, when we bring together all the facts even as indicated 
by Thucydides himself. 

At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, Thucy¬ 
dides was at Thasos; and the event is always discussed as if 
he was there by necessity or duty—as if Thasos was his special 
mission. Now we know from his own statement that his com¬ 
mand was not special or confined to Thasos. He was sent as 
joint commander along with EuldSs generally to Thrace, and 
especially to Amphipolis. 1 Both of them were jointly and 
severally responsible for the proper defence of Amphipolis, 
with the Athenian empire and interests in that quarter. Such 
nomination of Wo or more officers, co-ordinate and jointly 
responsible, was the usual habit of Athens, wherever the scale 
or the area of military operations was considerable—instead of 
one supreme responsible commander, with subordinate officers 

either the charge which was brought against him, or the nature of the 
sentence, which he may either have suffered, or avoided liy a voluntary 
exile. A statement, very probable in itself, though resting on slight 
authority, attributes his banishment to Kleon’s calumnies: that the irrua- 
tion produced by the loss of Amphipolis should have been so directed against 
an innocent object, would perfectly accord with the character of the people and 
of the demagogue. Posterity has gained by the injustice of his contempo¬ 
raries, 1 ’ &c. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 104. Of 8’ Ivavrtai rots vpoSiBoOoi (that is, at Amphipolis) 
tcparovines rip irVfitlei Sion pb) aiiriita rhs vbAas iyoiyeoOtu, vepiroiot peril 
EukaVoui toB orparnyov, t r in rSy 'ABtivalay reaper abrols tpb\ ot{ roB x&ptov, 
8*1 rhv erepov orpargyby r&v ivl ©ptf/cjjr, 0ou«u8f5i)v rbv *0 Xb- 
pou, 8s T(£B« (vvlypa\jiev, tlyr a irtpl 0dooy (ton 8* ^ yjjoos, Tlapluv 
kroixia, kirlxovoa rtfs 'ApipnrtSXows ijptoelas iipipas pdXiora rXovv), ttcXei. 
ovres otjiiat fioriBeiv. 

Here Thucydides describes himself as " the other general along with 
Euklfis, of the region of or towards Thrace." There cannot be a clearer 
designation of the extensive range of his functions and duties. The same 
words roB Irlpov orparpyou are used respecting the two joint commanders 
Hippokrat&i and Demosthenes (Thucyd. iv. 67 and iv. 43). 

I adopt here the reading rSy M Bp^ieps (the genitive case of the well- 
known Thucydidean phrase t 4 drrl epfas) in preference to rbv <ir! Bpiwns ; 
which would mean in substance the same thing, though not so precisely, 
nor so suitably to the usual manner of the historian. Bloomfield, Bekker, 
and Goller have all introduced rav into the text, on the authority of various 
MSS.; Poppo and Dr. Arnold also both express a preference for it, though 
they still leave riv in the text. 

Moreover the words of Thucydides himself in the passage where he 
mentions his own long exile, plainly prove that he was sent out as general, 
not to Thasos, but to Amphipolts —(v, 26) xol (uyifii 7 pot tj>eiyotp r)]y 
ipuuroS try f (kooi perk rijv Is ‘AppiiroXty, or par py lap, &C. 
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acting under him and responsible to him. If, then, Thucy¬ 
dides “was stationed at Thasos” (to use the phrase of Dr. 
Thirlvvall) this was because he chose to station himself there, 
in the exercise of his own discretion. 

Accordingly, the question which we have to put is, not 
whether Thucydides did all that could be done, after he 
received the alarming express at Thasos (which is the part of 
the case that he sets prominently before us), but whether he 
and Eukles jointly took the best general measures for the 
security of the Athenian empire in Thrace—especially for 
Amphipolis, the first jewel of her empire. 

They suffer Athens to be robbed of that jewel,—and how? 
Had they a difficult position to defend? Were they over¬ 
whelmed by a superior force ? Were they distracted by simul¬ 
taneous revolts in different places, or assailed by enemies 
unknown or unforeseen ? Not one of these grounds for acquittal 
can be pleaded. First, their position was of all others the 
most defensible. They had only to keep the bridge over the 
Strymon adequately watched and guarded—or to retain the 
Athenian squadron at Eion—and Amphipolis was safe. Either 
one or the other of these precautions would have sufficed: 
both together would have sufficed so amply, as probably to 
prevent the scheme of attack from being formed. Next, the 
force under Brasidas was in no way superior—not even adequate 
to the capture of the inferior place Eion, when properly guarded 
—much less to that of Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no 
simultaneous revolts to distract attention, nor unknown enemies 
to confound a well-laid scheme of defence. There was but one 
enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to approach j 
an enemy of surpassing merit indeed, and eminently dangerous 
to Athens—but without any chance of success, except from 
the short-comings of the Athenian officers. 

Now ThucydidSs and Eukles both knew that Brasidas had 
prevailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt, and that too 
in such a way as to extend his own personal influence mate¬ 
rially. They knew that the population of Argilus was of 
Andrian origin, 1 like that of Akanthus and Stageirus, and 
therefore peculiarly likely to be tempted by the example of 
those two towns. Lastly, they knew (and Thucydides him¬ 
self tells us-) that this Argilian population—whose territory 

1 Compare Thucyd. iv. 84, 88, 103. 

8 Thucyd. iv. 103. pdaterr« So of ’ApyfXioi, lyybs to irpoirot- 
(coCotoi (t«l 4 «f tots rots 'KBitvalais tvres ivorroi leal iir i- 
fiovktiovres r$ xvpiv (Amphipolis), seapirvxep 6 Kaipbs Kal 
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bordered on the Strymon and the western foot of the 
bridge, and who had many connexions in Amphipolis—had 
been long disaffected to Athens, and especially to the Athenian 
possession of that city. Yet having such foreknowledge, ample 
warning for the necessity of a vigilant defence, Thucydides and 
Eukles withdraw, or omit, both the two precautions upon which 
the security of Amphipolis rested—precautions both of them 
obvious, either of them sufficient. The one leaves the bridge 
under a feeble guard, 1 and is caught so unprepared every way, 
that one might suppose Athens to be in profound peace; the 
other is found with his squadron, not at Eion, but at Thasos— 
an island out of all possible danger, either frpm Brasidas (who 
had no ships) or any other enemy. The arrival of Brasidas 
comes on both of them like a clap of thunder. Nothing more 
is required than this plain fact, under the circumstances, to prove 
their improvidence as commanders. 

The presence of Thucydides on the station of Thrace was 
important to Athens, partly because he possessed valuable 
family-connexions, mining-property, and commanding influence 
among the continental population round Amphipolis. 2 This 
was one main reason why he was named. The Athenian people 
confide much in his private influence, over and above the 
public force under his command—looking to him even more 
than to his colleague Euklfis for the continued security of the 
town: instead of which they find that not even their own 
squadron under him is at hand near the vulnerable point at 
the moment when the enemy comes, Of the two, perhaps, the 
conduct of EuklSs admits of conceivable explanation more 
easily than that of Thucydides. For it seems that Euklfis 
had no paid force in Amphipolis; no other force than the 
citizen hoplites, partly Athenian, partly of other lineage. 
Doubtless these men found it irksome to keep guard through 
the winter on the Strymonian bridge. Eukl£s might fancy, 

BpatrlSas ?j\ 9 ey, tirpal-dv re Ik w keiovas irphs Toil IpitokiTtvovrus tripuv 
Iki? Situs ivSoSijtrerat J) irSkis, &c. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 103, fvkaxii Si ns /8pax«ta KaSeurriiKei, #ta- 
<r&pe vos p^Stas & BpaiftSas, Spa piv rrjs erpoSairias oitrijs, Spa Si xat 
pavos Svros Hal SerpoirSiKijros irpooireirdSi', Siifftf rfr yiipvpav, &c. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 105. «al iir’ nirou SivatrBat iv rots vp&rois ray fivei- 
paruv, See, 

Rolscher, in his Life of Thucydides (Leben des Thukydides, Gottingen, 
1842, sect. 4, p. 97-99), admits it to be the probable truth, that Thucydides 
was selected for this command expressly in consequence of his private 
influence in the region around. Yet this biographer still repeats the view 
generally taken, that Thucydides did everything which an able commander 
could do, and was most unjustly condemned, . 
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that by enforcing a large perpetual guard, he ran the risk 
of making Athens unpopular. Moreover, strict constancy of 
watch, night after night, when no actual danger comes, with an 
unpaid citizen force—is not easy to maintain. This is an 
insufficient excuse, but it is better than anything which can be 
offered on behalf of Thucydides j who had with him a paid 
Athenian force, and might just as well have kept it at Eion as 
at Thasos. 1 We may be sure that the absence of Thucydides 
with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essential condition in the 
plot laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that "human prudence and 
activity could not have accomplished more than Thucydides 
did under the same circumstances "—is true as matter of fact, and 
creditable as far as it goes. But it is wholly inadmissible as a 
justification, and meets only one part of the case. An officer 
in command is responsible not only for doing most " under the 
circumstances,” but also for the circumstances themselves, in so 
far as they are under his control. Now nothing is more under 
his control than the position which he chooses to occupy. If 
the Emperor Napoleon, or the Duke of Wellington, had lost by 
surprise of an enemy not very numerous, a post of supreme 
importance which they thought adequately protected, would 
they be satisfied to hear from the responsible officer in com¬ 
mand—"Having no idea that the enemy would attempt any 
surprise, I thought that I might keep my force half a day’s 
journey off from the post exposed, at another post which it was 
physically impossible for the enemy to reach. But the moment 
I was informed that the surprise had occurred, I hastened to 
the scene, did all that human prudence and activity could do 
to repel the enemy ; and though I found that he had already 
mastered the capital post of all, yet I beat him back from a 
second post which he was on the point of mastering also ” ? 
Does any one imagine that these illustrious chiefs, smarting 
under the loss of an inestimable position which alters the whole 
prospects of a campaign, would be satisfied with such a report, 
and would dismiss the officer with praises for his vigour and 
bravery “ under the circumstances ” ? They would assuredly 
reply that he had done right in coming back—that his conduct 
after coming back had been that of a brave man—and that 
there was no impeachment on his courage. But they would at 

1 That the recognised station of the Athenian fleet was at Eion—and that 
the maintenance of the passage of the Strymon was inestimable to the 
Athenians (even apart from Amphipolis), as guarantee for the inaccessibility 
of her eastern empire—we see by Thucyd, ir, 108. 
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the same time add, that his want of judgement and foresight, in 
omitting to place the valuable position really exposed under 
sufficient guard beforehand, and leaving it thus open to the 
enemy, while he himself was absent in another place which 
was out of danger—and his easy faith that there would be no 
dangerous surprise, at a time when the character of the enemy’s 
officer, as well as the disaffection of the neighbours (Argilus), 
plainly indicated that there would be, if the least opening were 
afforded—that these were defects meriting serious reproof, and 
disqualifying him from any future command of trust and respon¬ 
sibility. Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the 
respective armies, who would have to pay with their best blood 
the unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go along with 
such a sentence; without at all suspecting themselves to be 
guilty of injustice, or of “ directing the irritation produced by 
the loss against an innocent object.” 

The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx at Athens, when 
he brought forward what are called “his calumnies’’ against 
Thucydides and EulrlSs, as having caused through culpable 
omission a fatal and irreparable loss to their country, might 
perhaps state his case with greater loudness and acrimony. 
But it may be doubted whether he would say anything more 
really galling, than would be contained in the dignified rebuke 
of an esteemed modem general, to a subordinate officer under 
similar circumstances. In my judgement, not only the accu¬ 
sation against these two officers (I assume Euklfis to have been 
included) was called for on the fairest presumptive grounds— 
which would be sufficient as a justification of the leather-seller 
Kleon—but the positive verdict of guilty against them was 
fully merited. Whether the banishment inflicted was a greater 
penalty than the case warranted, I will not take upon me to 
pronounce. Every age has its own standard of feeling for 
measuring what is a proper intensity of punishment: penalties 
which our grandfathers thought right and meet, would in the 
present day appear intolerably rigorous, But when I consider 
the immense value of Amphipolis to Athens, combined with 
the conduct whereby it was lost, I cannot think that there was 
a single Athenian, or a single Greek, who would deem the 
penalty of banishment too severe. 

It is painful to find such strong grounds of official censure 
against a man who as an historian has earned the lasting 
admiration of posterity—my own, among the first and warm¬ 
est. But in criticising the conduct of Thucydides the_ officer, 
we are bound in justice to forget Thucydides the historian. 
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He was not known in the latter character, at the time when 
this sentence was passed. Perhaps he never would have been 
so known (like the Neapolitan historian Colletta), if exile had 
not thrown him out of the active duties and hopes of a 
citizen. 

It may be doubted whether he ever went home from Eion 
to encounter the grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongly felt at 
Athens, after the loss of Amphipolis. Condemned, either 
with or without appearance, he remained in banishment for 
twenty years; 1 * * * V not returning to Athens until after the con¬ 
clusion of the Peloponnesian war. Of this long exile much is 
said to have been spent on his property in Thrace; yet he also 
visited most parts of Greece—enemies of Athens as well as 
neutral states. However much we may deplore such a mis¬ 
fortune on his account, mankind in general has, and ever will 
have, the strongest reason to rejoice at it. To this compulsory 
leisure we owe the completion, or rather the near approach to 
completion, of his history. And the opportunities which an 
exile enjoyed of personally consulting neutrals and enemies, 
contributed much to form that impartial, comprehensive, Pan- 
Hellenic spirit, which reigns generally throughout his immortal 
work. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about the 
beginning of December 424 b.c., employed his increased 
power only the more vigorously against Athens. His first 
care was to reconstitute Amphipolis—a task wherein the 
Macedonian Perdilckas, whose intrigues had contributed to 
the capture, came and personally assisted. That city went 
through a partial secession and renovation of inhabitants; 
being now moreover cut off from the port of Eion and the 
mouth of the river, which remained in the hands of the Athe¬ 
nians. Many new arrangements must have been required, as 
well for its internal polity as for its external defence. Brasidas 
took measures for building ships of war, in the lake above the 
city, in order to force the lower part of the river: 8 but his 
most important step was to construct a palisade work,* con¬ 
necting the walls of the city with the bridge. He thus made 
himself permanently master of the crossing of the Strymon, 
so as to shut the door by which he himself had entered, and 

1 Thucyd, v. 26. 8 Thucyd. iv. 104-108. 

8 This is the ffraipapa, mentioned (v. 10) as existing a year and a half 

afterwards, at the time of the battle of Amphipolis. 1 shall say more 

respecting the topography of Amphipolis, when I come to describe that 

V - H-li® 
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at the same time to keep an easy communication with Argilus 
and the western bank of the Strymon. He also made some 
acquisitions on the eastern side of the river. Pittakus, prince 
of the neighbouring Edonian-Thracian township of Myrkinus, 
had been recently assassinated by his wife Brauro and by some 
personal enemies. He had probably been the ally of Athens, 
and his assassins now sought to strengthen themselves by 
courting the alliance of the new conqueror of Amphipolis. 
The Thasian continental colonies of Galepsus and CEsymS 
also declared their adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedtemon, communicating his excellent 
position as well as his large hopes, he at the same time, without 
waiting for the answer, began acting for himself, with all the 
allies whom he could get together. He marched first against 
the peninsula called Aktfi—the narrow tongue of land which 
stretches out from the neighbourhood of Akanthus to the 
mighty headland called Mount Athos—near thirty miles long, 
and between four and five miles for the most part in breadth. 1 
The long, rugged, woody ridge—covering this peninsula so as 
to leave but narrow spaces for dwelling, or cultivation, or feed¬ 
ing of cattle—was at this time occupied by many distinct petty 
communities, some of them divided in race and language. 
Sand, a colony from Andros, was situated in the interior gulf 
(called the Singitic GulfJ between Athos and the Sithonian 
peninsula, near the Xerxeian canal. The rest of the Aktfi was 
distributed among Bisaltians, Krestonians and Edonians, all 
fractions of the Thracian name—Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians, 
of the race which had once occupied Lemnos and Imbros— 
and some Chalkidians. Some of these little communities 
spoke habitually two. languages. Thyssus, KlednS, Olophyxus, 
and others, all submitted on the arrival of Brasidas; but Sanfi 
and Dion held out, nor could he bring them to terms even by 
ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to attack 
TordnS, situated near the southern extremity of that peninsula 
—opposite to Cape Kanastrasum, the extreme headland of the 
peninsula of Palldnd. 2 

Tordnd was inhabited by a Chalkidic population, but had 
not. partaken .in the revolt of the neighbouring Chalkidians 
against Athens. . A small Athenian garrison had been sent 
there, probably since the recent dangers, and were now defend¬ 
ing it as well as repairing the town-wall in various parts where 

1 See Grisebach, Reise (lurch Rumelien und Brusa, vol. i. ch. viiL p. sad. 

a Thucyd. iv. 109. 
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it had been so neglected as to crumble down. They occupied 
as a sort of distinct citadel the outlying cape called Ldkythus, 
joining by a narrow isthmus the hill on which the city stood, 
and forming a port wherein lay two Athenian triremes as 
guardships. A small party in Tor6n£, without privity 1 or even 
suspicion of the rest, entered into correspondence with Brasi- 
das, and engaged to provide for him the means of entering and 
mastering the town. Accordingly he advanced by a night- 
march to the temple of the Dioslcuri (Kastor and Pollux) 
within about a quarter of a mile of the town-gates, which he 
reached a little before daybreak ; sending forward 100 peltasts 
to be still nearer, and to rush upon the gate at the instant 
when signal was made from within. His Toronman partisans, 
some of whom were already concealed on the spot awaiting 
his arrival, made their final arrangements with him, and then 
returned into the town—conducting with them seven deter¬ 
mined men from his army, armed only with daggers, and 
having Lysistratus of Olynthus as their chief. Twenty men 
had been originally named for this service, but the danger 
appeared so extreme, that only seven of them were bold 
enough to go. This forlorn hope, enabled to creep in, through 
a small aperture in the wall towards the sea, were conducted 
silently up to the topmost watch-tower on the city hill, where 
they surprised and slew the guards, and set open a neighbour¬ 
ing postern gate, looking towards Cape Kanastrreum, as well as 
the great gate leading towards the agora. They then brought 
in the peltasts from without, who, impatient with the delay, 
had gradually stolen close under the walls. Some of these 
peltasts kept possession of the great gate, others were led 
round to the postern at the top, while the fire-signal was forth¬ 
with lighted to invite Brasidas himself. He and his men 
hastened forward towards the city at their utmost speed and 
with loud shouts—a terror-striking notice of his presence to 
the unprepared citizens. Admission was easy through the 
open gates, but some also clambered up by means of beams 
or a sort of scaffolding, which was lying close to the wall as a 
help to the workmen repairing it. And while the assailants 
were thus active in every direction, Brasidas himself conducted 
a portion of them to assure himself of the high and com¬ 
manding parts of the city. 

So completely were the Tordnseans surprised and thunder- 

1 Thucyd. iv. IIO. k «1 nMv&vBpss iklyot iwfjyoy xpitya, irat/m 
tvrts Tpv irikiv vapatovyai~ -iv. 113. TSv Si Topavatwv yiyyofihijs rfjt 
kktiirw! rh /xhy vakil oiSiy elSbs iiopufiftro, &c. 
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struck, that hardly any attempt was made to resist. Even the 
fifty Athenian hoplites who occupied the agora, being found 
still asleep, were partly slain, and partly compelled to seek 
refuge in the separately-garrisoned cape of LSkythus, whither 
they were followed by a portion of the Tordnasan population; 
some from attachment to Athens, others from sheer terror. 
To these fugitives Brasidas addressed a proclamation inviting 
them to return, and promising them perfect security for person, 
properly, and political rights; while at the same time he sent 
a herald with a formal summons to the Athenians in L£kythus, 
requiring them to quit the place as belonging to the Chal- 
kidians, but permitting them to carry away their property. 
They refused to evacuate the place, but solicited a truce of 
one day for the purpose of burying their slain. Brasidas 
granted them two days, which were employed both by them 
and by him, in preparations for the defence and attack of 
Lfikythus; each party fortifying the houses on or near the 
connecting isthmus. 

In the meantime he convened a general assembly of the 
Tordnaean population, whom he addressed in the same con¬ 
ciliating and equitable language as he had employed elsewhere. 
" He had not come to harm either the city or any individual 
citizen. Those who had let him in, ought not to be regarded 
as bad men or traitors—for they had acted with a view to the 
benefit and the liberation of their city* not in order to enslave 
it, or to acquire profit for themselves. On the other hand, 
he did not think the worse of those who had gone over to 
Ldkythus, for their liking towards Athens: he wished them to 
come back freely, and he was sure that the more they knew 
the Lacedaemonians, the better they would esteem them. He 
was prepared to forgive and forget previous hostility; but 
while he invited all of them to live for the future as cordial 
friends and fellow-citizens—he should also for the future hold 
each man responsible for his conduct, either as friend or as 
enemy.” 

On the expiration of the Two days’ truce, Brasidas attacked 
the Athenian garrison in Lfikythus, promising a recompense 
of thirty min® to the soldier who should first force his way 
into it. Notwithstanding very poor means of defence—partly 
a wooden palisade, partly houses with battlements on the roof 
—this garrison repelled him for one whole day. On the next 
morning he brought up a machine, for the same purpose as 
that which the Boeotians had employed at Delium, to set fire 
to the woodwork. The Athenians on their side, seeing this 
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fire-machine approaching, put up, on a building in front of 
their position, a wooden platform, upon which many of them 
mounted, with casks of water and large stones to break it or to 
extinguish the flames. At last, the weight accumulated be¬ 
coming greater than the supports could bear, it broke down 
with a prodigious noise j so that all the persons and things 
upon it rolled down in confusion. Some of these men were 
hurt, yet the injury was not in reality serious,—had not the 
noise, the cries, and the strangeness of the incident, alarmed 
those behind, who could not see precisely what had occurred, 
to such a degree, that they believed the enemy to have already 
forced the defences. Many of them accordingly took to flight, 
while those who remained were insufficient to prolong the 
resistance successfully; so that Brasidas, perceiving the dis¬ 
order and diminished number of the defenders, relinquished 
his fire-machine and again renewed his attempt to carry the 
place by assault, which now fully succeeded. A considerable 
proportion of the Athenians and others in the fort escaped 
across the narrow Gulf to the peninsula of Fallftnfi, by means 
of the two triremes and sottier merchant-vessels at hand: but 
every man found in it was put .to ifeiith. Brasidas, thus master 
of the fort, aM'- Considering,:that."he- owed his success to the 
sudden rupture of the Athenian scaffolding, regarded this 
incident as a divine interposition," and presented the thirty 
mince (which he had promised as a reward to the first man 
who broke in) to the goddess Athfinfi for her temple at Lfiky- 
thus. He moreover consecrated to her the entire cape of 
LGkythus ; not only demolishing the defences, but also dis¬ 
mantling the private residences which it contained, 1 so that 
nothing remained except the temple, with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

What proportion of the Tordnoeons who had taken refuge at 
Lfikythus, had been induced to return by the proclamation of 
Brasidas, alike generous and politic~we are not informed. 
His language and conduct were admirably calculated to set 
this little community again in harmonious movement, and to 
obliterate the memory of past feuds. And above all, it 
inspired a strong sentiment of attachment and gratitude to¬ 
wards himself personally—a sentiment which gained strength 
with every successive incident in which he was engaged, and 
which enabled him to exercise a greater ascendency than could 
ever be acquired by Sparta, and in some respects greater than 

1 Thucyd. iv, 114, 115. yc/tliras SMy nvl rpiwtp % iyOptovettp rfy &\v<rty 
ytvltrBat, 
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had ever been possessed by Athens. It is this remarkable 
development of commanding individuality, animated through¬ 
out by straightforward public purposes, and binding together 
so many little communities who had few other feelings in 
common—which lends to the short career of this eminent 
man, a romantic, and even an heroic, interest. 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed 
himself m setting in order the acquisitions already made, and 
in laying plans for further conquests in the spring. 1 But 
the beginning of spring—or the close of the eighth year, 
and beginning of the ninth year, of the war, as Thucydides 
reckons—brought with it a new train of events, which will 
be recounted in the following chapter 

1 Thucyd. iv. 116. 
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